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Stations Shifted 
To Frequeney on 
Authorized Wave 


of 129 Radio 
Restricted 
for Elimination of 


Operations 
Broadcasters 


Interference. 


Power Is Restricted 
By Radio Commission 


Relief to Listeners-In Is Aim 
of Policies Adopted in 
Issuing Temporary 
Licenses. 


Reduced interference in radio broad- 
casting is anticipated by H. A. Bellows, 


member of the Federal Radio Commis- | 


sion, as a result of shifting 129 stations 
off intermediate frequencies and reduc- 


' 
tion in power to be required of some 


stations after April 24. 

This will bring about a certain 
amount of immediate and very desirable 
relief to the radio listeners in the entire 
country,” it was stated April 17 by Com- 
missioner Bellows. 

Shifts are required as_ stations 
erating on uneven frequencies are caus- 


“ 


ing interference on three wave lengths. | 


power maximums are required, 
in certain dis- 


Lower 
because of congestion 


lows. 


The full text of his 
lows: 


statement fol- 


Relief For Licensees. 


“Although the temporary permits to 
broadcasting stations now being issued 
by the Federal Radio Commission are 
designed chiefly to protect broadcasters 
who were licensed under the 1912 law 
from incurring the 
by the 1927 Act for operating without 
a license, they are going to provide an 
immediate measure of real relief to the 
radio listeners. 


“When the new law went into effect 
there were 129 broadcasting stations op- 
erating on frequencies outside of the 
regularly authorized scale. Originally, 
licenses were issued by the Department 
of Commerce to use frequencies on a 
decimal basis, thereby maintaining the 
necessary separation of 10 kilocycles be- 
tween frequencies. 

“After July 1, 1926, however, a con- 
siderable number of stations selected 
intermediate frequencies, realizing that 
the Department of Commerce had no 
power to prevent such action. Each 
station thus operating has created in- 
terference on three different wave 
lengths—on the one-on which it is 
actually operated, and on the nearest 
regular wave lengths above and below. 


Interference Eliminated. 


“As no temporary permits are being 
issued for these intermediate fgequen- 
cies, and as the Federal Supc:visors 
are being instructed to watch carefully 
for any violation of the terms of these 
permits, all of the 129 stations which 
have been creating interference on two 
wave lengths besides their own will 
within the next week or 10 days be op- 


erating on frequencies where they will | 


create interference only with other sta- 
tions on the same wave length. 

“In many cases, it has not been found 
practicable, on account of interference, 
to move the stations to the nearest au- 
thorized frequency, and accordingly 
many of them have been assigned to fre- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column Lj 


Tides Are Charted 
Off Coast of Alaska 


Sudden Constriction of Flow in 
Narrow Passages Said to 
Affect Action. 


The Coast and Geodetic. Survey of the 
Department of Commerce has just issued 
its first publication on its observations 
on tides and currents in the waters of 
Southeast Alaska. 

The report says the large range of 
tide and the strong currents character- 
istie of that section, embracing a narrow 
strip of sea islands and coastland bor- 
dering British Columbia, from Dixon 
Fntrance on the south to Glacier Bay 
and Lynn Canal, 300 miles to the north, 
are most important factors in ship navi- 
gation and in construction and mainte- 
nance of docks, wharves and fish traps. 

Southeastern Alaska, it reports, em- 
braces a land and water area of approxi- 
mately 35,000 square miles, its inter- 
communicating system of w. aterways and 
islands forming the northern link in the 
chain of protected waterways known as 
the Inside Passage, stretching 800 sea 
miles along the Pacific coast from Puget 
Sound to the Gulf of Alaska. 

Construction Affects Tidal 

In the several extremely narrow, 
though navigable, passages serving as 
highways between the main waterways, 


Action. 


(Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 
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| Secretary of Agriculture 


| 
op- 


; : og | eral plans for the third unit of the ad- 
tricts, according to Commissioner Bel- | 


penalties provided | 





Million Patents Issued 


For Public Lands 


Total of 203,782,207 Acres 
Have Been Conveyed in 
Grants Sine re 1908. 


A million patents issued by the Gen- 
eral Land Office, Department of the In- 
terior, since July 1, 1908, have conveyed 
an area of 203,782,207.48 acres, or an 
area greater than the land surface of 
the States of Ohio, Indiana, [Illinais, 
Iowa, Michigan, Wisconsin, Connecticut. 
Vermont, Delaware and Rhode Island, it 
was stated at the Land Office on April 16. 

The first 111 patents to be issued by 
the United States were granted by the 
Board of Treasury, under the Articles of 
Confederation and before the inaugura- 
tion of the first President, the Land Of- 
fice explains. It adds that beginning | 
with the administration of President 
Washington and continuing until July 1, 
1908, approximately 4,500,000 were is- 
sued to the American pioneer and set- 
tler, under a varying system of num- 
bering. 

The present system of numbering con- 
secutively was begun on July 1, 1908. 
On April 12 of this year patent No. 
1000000 was to a Choctaw Indian in New- 
ton County, Mississippi. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The first patent for publie lands of the 


[Continued on Page 4, Coiumn 7.1 


Approves Building Plans 


The Secretary of Agriculture, it was 
announced, April 16, has approved gen- 


ministration building for the Depart- 
ment, upon which construction is ex- 
pected to begin, June 1 

Announcement of the approval was 
made orally, following conference be- 
tween Mr. Jardine and the Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, Charles S. 
Dewey. The ne wunit, designed to con- 
nect two wings of the building now con- 
structed, will cost approximately $2,000,- 
000, it was stated. 





i Two Gifts of 


National Library 
Given Chairs of 


History and Art 


a 


PLO, 
Are Accepted for Use 
in Interpretive“ 
Work. 


The Library of Congress on April 16, 
announced the acceptance of two gifts 
of $75,000 each for 
a chair of American History and a chair 
of Fine Art. 


The endowment for the chair of history | 
came from William Evarts Benjamin of | 
New York City and the provision for the 


chair of fine arts from the 
poration. 
other endowments for the purposes to 
which Federal appropriations alone can- 
not reach, 
Trust Fund Board of the Library. 
The full text of the statement of the 
Library of Congress follows: 
Announcement of two further 
ary gifts to the National 


Carnegie Cor- 


pecuni- 
Library 


Fund Board in its behalf) indicate how 
rapidly its abilities as a government 
establishment are being enlarged by en- 
dowment for purposes to which Govern- 
ment appropriations alone cannot reach. 
It is notable that in the present instance 
the purpose is not for the acquisition of 
material, but for the perfection of the 
service. Both of the gifts—which 
equal in amount, $75,000 each—are for 
the maintenance of “‘chairs;” the one in 
American History, the other in the Fine 
Arts. 


The first is from an individual, William 


Evarts Benjamin, of New York City; the 


second, from one of the great Founda- 
tions—the Carnegie Corporation. Mr. 
Benjamin’s gift was made nearly a 
month ago; that from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration was voted at a meeting of the 
Trustees on April 5th. Announcement of 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.) 


000 Each | 


; goods, 


| Mr. 
the maintenance of | 


will be administrated by the | 


(or 
: A 7 | 
rather to the Library of Congress Trust | 


are | 





Silk Imports by M ail 


E xcluded by E ngland | 


Exception Made in Case of 
Small Packages of Bona Fide 


Trade 5 Samples. 


Importation of sil 
in the regular mails to 
is prohibited, but small 
taining bona fide trade samples of such 
however, may imported condi- 
tionally, in the “samples” mails, the 
Second Asgfistant Postmaster 
W. Irving Glover, announced on April 16. 

In regard to samples of 
Glover pointed out that 
sample of the same range or 
be admitted free of duty. 
tions as outlined by Mr. 
ing do not apply to 
and embroidery 

The full text 


Great Britain 
packages con- 


be 


only 
color 


one 


duty, he said. 


of Mr. Glover’s an- 


; nouncement follows: 

The funds, as in the case of | 
’ 

| 


Information has been received that the 
importation of silk and artificial 
goods into Great Britain through 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 2.] 


Commercial Treat* 


The Department of Commerce on April 
16 was informed of the progress in treaty 
negotiations between Spain and Turkey. 


The full text of the Department’s 


| statement follows: 


According to an 
the Governments of 
Spanish products imported into Turkey, 
and Turkish products imported into 
Spain whether for consumption, reex- 
portation, or transit, are to continue to 
receive most-favored-nation treatment 
for 
January 1, 1927, while 
treaty is under negotiation. 

Trade between these countries 
been on this basis since 1896. 
products receive most-favored-nation 
treatment on importation into Turkey, 
but Turkish products receive only the 
second-column rates of the 
tariff. 


agreement between 


has 
Spanish 


THE 


WASHINGTON, | MONDAY, APRIL 18, 1927. 


and artificial silk 


General, ! 
such goods, | 


will | 
The condi- | 
Glover for mail- | 
goods liable to lace | 
| total 
| 1925, 


silk 
the | 


Spain and Turkey ! 


a period of six months beginning | 
a commercial | 


Spanish | 


| among those 


| totaled 7,394,432 
Planned | 


By Turkey and Spain 


| these 


| total value. 
| 6,448,3 


, gregate mortgage 


EXECUTIVE 


Rais Population 


For 1925 Shows 
Drop From 1920 


Preliminary Data on Census 
Also Reveals Decline in 
Number Operated 
by Owners. 

Preliminary figures for supplementary 
items for the 
United States, 
reau of the 


of Commérce 
summary 


as tabulated by the 
Census of the Department 
since the issue of the first 
March 29, 1926, reveal a 
population of 28,981,693 
compared with 31,614,269 


on 
farm 
as 
1920. 
According to the report, 24,474,812 of 
the 1925 total were white and 4,506,881 
eolored. There were 11,298,409 
and 10,288,852 females 
10 years of 
of 


age or 
farm dwellers under 


over. 
The number 


the 
which 3,3153,- 


In 1925 there were in 
States 6,371,640 farms of 
490 were operated by full owners. 
farms, 1,128,207, valued at 
gregate of $10,790,244,351 (land and 
buildings) had a total mortgage debt of 
$4,517,258,689, or 41.9 per cent of the 


of which 3,366,510 were 
1,193,047, 
5,500,013, reported an ag- 
debt of $4,003,767,192, 
cent of the value. 


43 farms; 
eperated by full owners while 
valued at $13,77 


or 29.1 per 


The new centus report for 1925 shows | 


that 2,747,732 of the farms were located 


| on unimproved dirt road, 1,998,704 on im- | 
156,434 on concrete or | 
on macadam roads | 


proved dirt road, 

brick roads, 316.527 

and 946,057 on gravel roads. 
Expendituves on the farms in 1924 (the 


last date of census figures) aggregated | 
for | 


$750.444,560 for feed, $230,528,446 
fertilizer, $864,982,584 for labor money 
wages and $166,775,349 for lumber, posts, 
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| Mexico: Aiblishes 


Revenue Allotments 


Presidential Decree Annuls 


Laws Designating Funds for 
Specific E xpenses. 


of 


abolishing all laws under which revenues 


A translation the Mexican decree 


from specific sources were set aside for 





disposition” 


1925 farm census of ¢he | 
Bu- } 


in | 
in 


10! 
United , 


Of 
an ag- 


In 1920 the census showed | 


specific expenses of the government has 
just been received by the Department of 
State. The decree aside “all laws, 
decrees, presidential and 
which have affected 
purpose any of the revenue 
Mexican Treasury. It was 

the “Diario Official” 


sets 
other 
for a 
of 


orders 


specific 
the Federal 
published in 
March 26. 

The decree and preamble follow in full 
text: 


of 


Decree by which are abolished laws, 
decrees and other dispositions which af- 
fect for a specified purpose the revenues 


i established by the Law of Contributions 
' and Revenues. 

males | 
represented | 


which 
United Mexi- 


At the margin a_ seal 
Federal Executive Power. 


[Continued on Page 


, Column 6.) 
Irrigation Districts Assume 
Operation of Projects 
Five contracts have been executed on 
the Boise Project, Idaho, with irrigation 





reads: | 


| 


| Advis sors Named 
For Meeting to be 
Held at Cena 


Nine Specialists Designated 
to Aid Americ n Delega- 
at 


Conference. 


lion Economic 


Dumping Considered 
In Paper Submitted 


States 
So 


Viner 

Was Never 

Prevalent in Trade 
As At Present. 


Professor Jacob 
Practice 


The De partment of State made public 
April 16 the names of nine specialists in 
economic and labor fields who will act 


| as advisors to the American delegation 


| 


; partment 


to the International Economie Confer- 
ence to be held May 4 in Geneva. 

It also was stated orally at the De- 
that the delegates and ad- 


| visers would.sail from New York April 


districts taking over operation and main- | 
tenance and receiving the benefits of the 


act of Congress of December 5, 
(43 Stat. 672), it was stated at the Bu- 
vreau of Reclamation, Department of the 
Interior, on April 16. 
By the provisions of these 
be enabled to pay the 
charges on a crop return basis. The 
contracts have been made with the 
Nampa and Meridian Irrigation District, 


| the Black Canyon Irrigation District, the 


Boise-Kuna Irrigation District, the Wil- 
der Irrigation District and the Big Bend 
Irrigation District, it is stated. 
The full text of the Bureau's 
ment will be published in the 
of April 19. 


state- 


issue 


Summary of All News Centained in Today’s Issue 


April 18, 1927 


| Aeronautics 


Method worked out for passing mes- 
sages from ground troops to airplanes. 
Page 11, Col. 7 
Special ceremonies planned as wel- 
come for returning Pan-American fliers. 
Page 5, Col. 4 
Weekly summary of world trade op- 
portunities. 
Page 7, Col. 5 
Continuation of full text of report by 
Committee on Civil Aviation of Prepa- 
ratory Conference. 
Page 2, Col. 1 


Agriculture 
Preliminary figures on farm census 
for 1925 show population of 28,981,693 
compared with 31,614,269 in 1920. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Weekly review of British market for 
American apples. 
Page 4, Col. 7 
Weekly grain market review. 
Page 4, Col. 2 
Limit placed or? imports of narcissus 
bulbs. 
Page 4, Col. 1 


Banking 


Court of Appeals, 5th Cir., in re Port 
Wentworth Terminal Corp. v. Equitable 
Trust Co., holds strip of land excluded 
in sale of large tract is not subject to 
mortgage for property as_ general 
described in deed. 

Page 11, Col. 2 

Federal Reserve chart illustrative of 
bills and securities held by member 
banks. ‘ 

Page 8, Col. 3 

Daily statement and analysis chart 
of the United States Treasury. 

Page 9, Col. 4 

Foreign Exchange rates. 

Page 9, Col. 4 

Gold holdings shown to be greater in 
Germany, Belgium and Hungary. 

Page 9, Col. 1 

Rep. Strong states that he has been 
urging business men to aid in the 
Strong Stabilization Bill to prevent de- 
flation and inflation. 





Page 9, Col. 2 
Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 
report total loans and rediscounts of 
$77,984,529 as of April 9. 
Page 9, Col. 5 
Weekly Federal Reserve statement 
of debits to individual accounts. 
Page 9, Col. 5 
See “Railroads.” 


Books-Publications 


Publications issued by the United 
States Government. 
Page 5, Col. 6 
New books received at the Library of 
Congress. 


Page 5, Col. 5 


Indexed by Groups and Classifications. 


Census Data 


Marriages and divorces reported for 
Oregon, Wisconsin and New Hamp- 
shire in 1926, 

Page 2, Col. 5 


Chemicals 


International Chemical Exposition to 


be held at Turin, Italy, in 1928. 


Page 7, Col. 4 


Civil Service 


Civil Service Commission announces 
digests on examinations for five type 


positions. 


Coal 


Page 12, 


Reduction reported in production of | 
in 


bituminous coal and an 
anthracite output. 


increase 


Page 8, 
Claims 


See special Index and Law Digest on 


Page 10. 
Commerce-Trade 


Nine specialists designated as advi- 
sors to American delegation to Inter- 
national Conference on Economics at 
Geneva. 


Page 1, Col. 7 
Weekly summary of world trade op- 


portunities, 


American apples. 


bulbs. 
Page 4, Col. 1 
Cuba o prohibit sal of nopasteurized 
milk. 
Page 2, Col. 7 
Plans complete for Pan American 
Commercial Conference to be held in 
Washington. 
Page 2, Col. 5 


treaty. 





Page 1, Col. 4 
Construction 


Plans approved for connecting unit 
for Department of Agriculture admin- 
istrative buildings. , 

Page 1, Col. 2 


Corporations 


Court of Appeals, 5th Cir., in re Port 
Wentworth Terminal Corp. v. Equitable 
Trust Co., holds strip of land excluded 
in sale of large tract is not subject to 
mortgage for property as_ general 
described in deed. 

Page 11, Col. 2 

Board of Tax Appeals, in petition of 
B. F. Perkins, allows loss on sale of 
brewery stock due to prohibition. 

Page 6, Col. 5 

Board of Tax Appeals, in petition of 


Col. 6 


{ 
Col. 1 


Page 7, Col. 5 
Weekly review of British market for 


Page 4, Col. 7 
Limit placed on imports of narcissus 


Turkey and Spain plan commercial 


John Scott, determines profits derived 
by Florida real estate corporation. 
Page 6, Col. 2 
Board of Tax Appeals, in petition of 
Omaha Elevator Co., holds insurance 
premiums on group policy not deducti- 
| ble in tax return, 


Page 6, Col. 1 


Cotton 


Weekly cotton movement 
with accompanying chart. 


Page 
| Court Decisions 


Sce special Indee and Law Digest on 
Page 10. 
See “Customs.” 


Customs 


Decisions by United States Court of 
Customs Appeals. 


statisties 


4, Col. 5 


Page 6, Col. 7 
reclassifies 
duty at 20 per cent. 
Page 11, Col. 5 
Customs Court reassesses mechanical 
pencils at lower duty. 


| Customs Court 
beads and returns 


Page 10, Col. 7 


fans dutiable at 50 per cent. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
duty on gold 


luloid 


Customs Court fixes 
wristlets at 60 per cent. 
Page 6, Col. 6 
Customs Court denies free entry for 
| medicinal preparation, 
Page 6, Col. 6 
Secretary Mellon appoints permanent 
executives of newly-created Bureau of 
Customs. 





Page 9, Col. 7 
Education 


| Library of Congress reports receipt 
of two gifts of $75,000 each for endow- 
ment of chairs of American History and 
Fine Arts. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Commencement of the Seventh group 
of articles in the topical survey of Gov- 
ernment activities, the new series being 
to the general subject “Transporta- 
tion,” and the first essay by the Chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission. 
Page 12, Col. 3 


Electrical Industry 
Weekly summary of world trade op- 
portunities. 


Foodstuffs 


Weekly 
market review. 


+ 


Page 7, Col. 5 


wholesale New York meat 
Page 4, Col. 5 
Weekly butter market review. 


Page 4, Col. 4 
1 ° ; . 
Foreign Affairs 
Nine specialists designated as advi- 
sors to American delegation to Inter- 


crystal | 


Customs Court rules metal and cel- | 


| 
| 


| 


| laws 


! Committee on Civil Aviation of Prepa- 


ments in Mexico City. 





| 

national Conference on Economics at | 
Geneva. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Mexican executive decree abolishes 

and regulations setting aside 

specific revenues for specific expenses. | 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Continuation of full text of report by 


ratory Conference. 
Page 2, Col. 1 
American sailor wounded in exchange 
of shots with Northern troops in China. 
Page 2, Col. 5 
Gold holdings shown to be greater 
in Germany, Belgium and Hungary. 
Page 9, Col. 1 
Program announced for visit of 
President of Cuba in Washington. 
Page 2, Col. 4 
Departments of State and War in- 
vestigate alleged theft of, official docu- 





Page 2, Col. 3 


Fur Industry 


Revised regulations announced af- 


| fecting game and fur-bearing animals 


in Alaska. 


Page 4, Col. 1 


Game and Fish 


Revised regulations announced af- 
fecting game and fur-bearing animals 
in Alaska. 

Page 

Y 
Gov’t Personnel 

Daily engagements of the President 
at the Executive Offices. 

Page 3, Col. 3 
given 1,200 em- 
of Engraving and 


4, Col. 1 


Salary increases 
ployes of Bureau 
Printing. 

Page 12, Col. 7 

Y co ~ ° 
Gov't Supplies 

Court of Claims, in re Rosenblatt v. 
U. S., rules recovery permissible for 
deposit made on bids for Government 
supplies. 

Page 11, Col. 1 

Bids invited on paint, varnish, shellac 
and turpentine for War Department. 

Page 7, Col. 4 

Y 7 . ’ 

Gov't Topical Survey 

Commencement of the Seventh group 
of articles in the topical survey of Gov- 
ernment activities, the new series being 
to the general subject ‘“Transporta- 
tion,” and the first essay by the Chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. . 

Page 12, 


Immigration 


Representative Black says he is in 
favor of an amended law to limit Mexi- 
can immigration. 


Col. 3 


‘ Page 12, Col. 1 
Indian Affairs 


General Land Office says it has issued 


For Additional Classifications of the News Summary, See Page 3. 


Globe & Rutgers Fire Ins. Co. v 
Foong Silk Filature, holds policy loss 
must be paid covering loss of cocoons 
by fire. 


Omaha Elevator 
premiums on group policy not deducti- 
ble in tax 


for 
ment. 


declared 
changing production to five varieties. 


by 
Larson v. 
ing for 


a million land patents covering 203,782,- 
207 


acres since 1908. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Bureau of Indian Affairs reports on 


hospitalization of Indians. 


Page 12, Col. 


Insurance 


Court of Appeals, 9th Cir., in re 


. King 


Page 11, Col. 4 
ax Appeals, in petition of 
Co., holds insurance 


Board of T. 


return. 
Page 6, Col. 1 


Iron and Steel 


British production of iron and steel 


at highest level in March. 


Page 7, Col. 2 


| Judiciary 


See special Index and Law Digest on 


Page 10. 


See special Index und Digest of Tax 


Decisions on Page 6. 


Sée “Customs. 


Labor 


March employment statistics indicate 


slight gain over February. 


Page 3, Col. 4 
Neutral arbiters named in wage dis- 


pute on western railroads. 


Lumber 


Page 3, Col. 7 


Two appointments made to National 


Committee on Wood Utilization. 


Page 7, Col. 7 


Manufacturers 


Claims allowed Harry W. Lowe on 


patenting device for cooking pulp. 


Page 10, Col. 1 
Claims allowed Eunice M. Antoonian 
patent on bathrobe type of gar- 


Page 10, Col. 7 
in making bricks 
hamper industry by 


Simplified practice 
not to 


Page 7, Col. 7 
March employment. statistics indicate 


slight gain over February. 


Page 3, Col. 4 


Weekly cotton movement statistics 


with accompanying chart. 


Page 4, Col. 5 
Chart illustrative of production and 


shipment statistics of Portland cement. 


Page 7, Col. 5 

Continuation of full text of decision 

Court of Appeals, 7th Cir., in re 

Wrigley, involving account- 
infringement profits. 

Page 10, Col. 2 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


1924 | 


| House, 
contracts | 
| the water users on the Boise projeet will 
construction | 


| 


| 





| of 


| ropean 


| reau 


| quested several economic authorities 


| considered. 


| has never 


20 on the steamship George Washington. 
Nine Advisors Designated. 

The names of the advisers together 
with the list of the delegates, which 
were previously announced at the White 
were made public as follows: 

Dr. Arthur N. Young, economic ad- 
viser of the Department of State. 

W. Camp, Commissioner of Cus- 
toms, Treasury Department. 

Dana Durand, chief of the research 
division of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 

Grosvenor Jones, chief of the finance 
division of the Bureau of Foreign and 


iy 
Aue 


| Domestic Commerce. 


Henry Chalmers, chief of the foreign 
tariffs division ef the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic, Commerce. 

Dr. Louis Domeratzky, chief of the 
regional division of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. 

Asher Hobson} permanent 
delegate to the International 
Agriculture. 

Dr. Perey Bidwell, 
representatives 
Commission. 

John P. Frey, editor of the Moulders’ 
Journal, adviser on labor questions. 

Henry M. Robinson, president of the 
First National Bank of Los Angeles. 

Norman H. Davis, formerly Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury and Under- 
secretary of State. 

John W. O’Leary, president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 

Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor, director of food 
research institute of Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Julius Klein, 
of Foreign 
merce. 

In preparation for the International 
Economic Conference, the Preparatory 
Committee for the Conference has re- 
in 
the United States and Europe to prepare 
advance studies of certain subjects to be 
One of these, a “Memoran- 
” by Jacob Viner, pro- 


American 
Institute 


the Eu- 
Tariff 


of 
the 


one 


of 


director of the Bu- 
and Domestic Com- 


dum on Dumping, 


| fessor of political economy at Chicago 
| University, has recently been received by 
| the Department of State. 


Professor Viner states that “dumping 
been so prevalent in interna- 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 1.] 


Navy to Shut Down 


Elk Hills Oil Wells 


| Seeretary Wilbur Explains Pol- 


icy Will Be to Keep Fuel 


in Ground. 


Wells in the Elk Hills, Calif., oil re- 
serves turned over to the Navy by virtue 
of the cancellation of the lease to the 
Pan-American Oil Company under a re- 
cent decree of the Supreme Court of 
the United States will be closed down 
and the Navy’s policy will be to con- 
serve such oil in the ground, the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, Curtis D. Wilbur, 
announced orally on April 16. 

Decision to this effect was made after 
the Secretary, earlier in the day, had 
rejected bids submitted by three oil com- 
panies for the exchange of royalty crude 
oil from the Elk Hills reserve for fuel 
oil and Diesel engine oil at tidewater 
points in California or to the storage 
tanks at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii. « 

An agreement has been consume 
mated, the Secretary said, with the Bel- 
ridge Oil Company by which they will 
pay 55 per cent compensating royalty 
for all the increased production due to 
shutting down the 19 producing wells 
which are now in operation on the re- 
serves, which are the property. of the 
Government. The Belridge company 
owns adjoining wells and, it was ex- 
plained, when the Navy’s wells are shut 
in the production from the Belridge com- 
pany’s wells increases. The Belridge 
company also agreed to inspect the 
Navy’s wells daily and see that they are 
kept in proper shape. This agreement 


[Continued on Paye 3, Column 6.] 
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Foreign Affairs 


Short-Term Treaties | Careful Use of Iodine Recommended 
As Means of Preventing Simple Goiter 


To Limit Aviation 
Advocated at Geneva 


Commission Receives Report 
From Committee of Ex- 
perts on Military and 
Civil Flying. 


The Preparatory Commission for 
the Disarmament Conference, 
sembled at Geneva, has received 
from its committee of civil experts 
on aviation a recommendation that 
international agreements to limit 
military and civil aviation be made 
only for short terms. 

The report as made public by the 
League of Nations, through the De- 
partment of State, was begun in the 
issue of April 16, and is continued 
in full text as follows: 


Methods comprised under Chapters 1 


as- 


(page 113, II (page 114) and V (page | 


121). (Document C. P. D. -28.) 


The Committee unanimously considers | 


that the economic consequences of any 
methods of limiting air armaments which 
would make it possible to take into ac- 
count civil aviation cannot be determined 
a priori. 
the manner in which civil 
taken into account. 


aviation 


will be less serious if the system 
adopted involves on the part of the Gov- 
ernments fewer undertakings likely to 
hamper civil aviation. 


Development of Aviation 
As Factor for World Peace 


II. The Committee unanimously recog- 
nized that civil aviation, when it has 
reached its full development, will be 
one of the most important means of 
bringing the peoples of the world nearer 
together. Distances will be reduced more 
and more, so that civil aviation, by en- 


abling the different nations to maintain | 


ever-closer mutual relations, will con- 
tribute largely toward the maintenance 
of good international relations and the 
preservation of world peace. 


It must further be recognized that 


y.therto the development of civil avia- | 
tion in some countries has been closely | 


hound up, as regards both technique and 
erganization, with the requirements and 
development of military aviation. 

tt would therefore be desirable that 
every effort should be directed toward 
differentiating more and more clearly 
between civil and mi-itary aviation; in 
this way, civil machines will become 
capable of a maximum economic return 
and will become less and less useful for 
military purposes and the activities of 
civil aviation can be developed in full 


freedom without being subordinated in | 
any way to the military requirements of | 


the different countries. 

The Committee therefore submits the 
following suggestions as being calculated 
to afford practical means of attaining 
the above-mentioned results. 

1. It is desirable that the development 
of civil aviation should be directed solely 
toward economic ends, and 
main outside the sphere of military in- 
terests. 

2. Civil aviation should be organized on 


autonomous lines, and every effort should | 
be made to keep it separate from military | 


aviation. 
3. If States intervene in any capacity, 


whether directly or indirectly, wholly or | 


partially, in civil aviation undertakings, 
it is desirable that the State organs 
dealing with the matter should be quite 
separate from the organs dealing with 
military aviation. The suggestions made 
below should apply to all civil aviation 


undertakings, whether private or State- | 


owned. 

It should be noted that the Committee 
did not mean this proposal to apply to 
cases where the civil and military serv- 
ices are united under a single ministry; 
in such cases it is even 
each of these two branches to be operated 
with complete autonomy. 


Maierial for Aviation 
For Civil Purposes Only 

4. It desirable that Governments 
should refrain from prescribing the em- 
bodiment of military features in the build 
of civil aviation material, so that this 
material may be constructed for purely 
civil purposes, more particularly with a 


is 


nomic return. 


In this connection, and with a view 


to differentiating still further between | 
the material of civil and that of military | 
aviation, it would be particularly desir- | 


able, as far as possible, to avoid using 
military aivation material for civil avia- 
tion undertakings and in particular for 
the operation of air transport lines. 

5. The Committee desires to point out 
that a note of warning should be sounded 
against contemplating any restriction of 
the construction of civil aircraft by the 
application of present-day aeronautical 
formulate, such as horse-power, ratio of 
loading per horse-power and ratio of 
wing area per norse-power, etc., which, 
in the rapid developments taking place, 
would unquestionably lead to serious eco- 
nomic .consequences. 

6. As regards persounel and, in par- 
ticular, pilots, it would be desirable that 
civil aviation undertakings of all kinds 


should not require such personnel to have , 


received a military training or give pref- 
erence to those who have received such 
training. 

It is a fortiori des rable that these 
undertakings should not give their per- 
sonnel such training as would be of use 
solely for military purposes. 


It would als» be desirable as far as | 


possible to avoid seconding personnel 


from military in civil aviation for the | 
| character. 
| encourage 


purposes of the latter. 

7, The Committe desires to point out 
the undesirable effects which may result 
from the direct or indirect encouragement 


They will essentially depend on } 
is | 
; | cluded in the present 
To sum up, the economic consequences | 


| sirable. 
| the guarding of the normal, unenlarged 

Treatment, on the other | . se s 
| Proper Supervision Urged 
tion to normal of an enlarged gland. j 


should re- | 


desirable for | 


| spiration. 
| knowledge was acquired after years of 
view to providing the ‘greatest possible | 
measure of security and the most eco- | 





Public Health Service Urges Treatment Be Taken Only 


Under Supervision 


Means for the prevention of “simple 
goiter” are well known—that of proper 
usage of iodine—and therefore this 
malady should not continue to prevail, 
the United States Public Health Service 
has just announced. 

Simple goiter, the statement said, is 
the swelling of the thyroid gland, sit- 
uated in the forepart of the neck, and is 


| induced by lack of iodine in the body. 
| Iodine is a definite preventive for goiter 


of the simple type, if ministered proper- 
ly, the statement pointed out. 


The full text of the statement follows: | 
as | 
| simple goiter continue to prevail when 
| the means for its prevention are so well 


Why should the malady known 


known and so readily applied? This is a 


| question which continues to puzzle those | 
| who know the efficiency of prophylatic 


measures. Possibly when the underlying 
princinples of goiter prevention are 
better understood there will be both a 
desire and a demand for the protection 





offered. 


Different Treatment 


| Required for Toxic Goiter 


It should be understood that only the 
prevention of simple, otherwise known 
as endemic or abolescent goiter, is in- | 
discussion. The 
disease known as toxic or poisonous 
goiter, which is often marked by bulging 


| eyes and rapid heart action, is an entire- | 
ly different condition. Consequently the | 
measures recommended for the preven- 


tion of simple goiter can in no way be | 
useful in warding off the more severe 
toxic manifestations. 

So much confusion now exists con- 
cerning the distinction between the pre- 
vention of goiter and treatment of actual 
enlargements of the thyroid gland that |! 
a definite understanding is highly de- 
Prevention, of course, concerns 


thyroid gland. 
hand, deals with the attempted restora- 


The frequent mistake is made of ex- 
pecting that the measures advocated 
for prophylaxis will be equally suitable | 
for the relief of existing goiters. As a | 
matter of fact the minute quantities of | 
iodine which prove useful in preventing | 
goiter are probably of little avail for | 
actual treatment. 

In order more clearly to appreciate 
the need for goiter prophylaxis it is es- 
sential that we know what goiter is, as 
well as when, where and why it occurs. 
Furthermore it is important to know 
how the malady may be forestalled. 
When this information becomes avail- 
able the procedure known as goiter pre- 
vention becomes more intelligible. The 
thyroid gland, intimately concerned in ! 
the vital processes of growth and de- | 
velopment, is a shield-like collection of 
tissue located in the forepart of the 
neck. This gland is nature’s storehouse | 
for iodine. When the supply is depleted | 
the gland attempts, by increased effort, 
to make up the deficiency. Frequently, 
as a result of this exertion, the struc- 
ture enlarges. 


‘ ficiency, 
_ readiness of administration. 


| known 
| danger 


| ease with which it 
prophylactic of distinct promise. More-.| 


| effects 


| sters, 


of Physician. 


neither uniform in character 
vincing. 

In some respects iodine resembles fire. 
When fire is properly controlled it be- 
comes one of man’s most useful ser- 
vants; when uncontrolled it is a frenzied 


giant of destruction. 


nor con- 


Somewhat simi- 


larly iodine, when used in appropriately | 


ef- 
ficient in preventing simple goiter. Haw- 
by 
persons unacquainted with its potentiali- 
ties for harm, iodine may inflict ir- 
reparable damage. 
How then should 
preventing goiter? 
been suggested. Apparently it matters 
very little which form of iodine is used 


small doses under supervision, is 


ever, when used indiscriminately 


iodine be used in 


| for prophylactic purposes provided cer- 


tain fundamental principles are ob- 
served. These essentials may be stated 
as including minute doses of iodine, 
palatability of the preparation used, ef- 
harmelssness, low cost 


The most satisfactory method of pre- 
venting simple goiter is by individualiz- 
ing, which permits accurate iodine 
dosage and supervision. However, this 
is a slow and costly method with limited 
applicability. Therefore, wholesale dis- 
tribution through the widespread use of 


iodized table salt and iodized water has | 


been proposed. While both of these 
methods are theoretically sound and 
probably efficient it is not yet definitely 
whether their use is devoid of 
to persons who are already 

Iodized salt, because of the 
is distributed. 


goitrous. 


over, if its iodine content can be ad- 


justed to insure both efficiency and harm- | 
be- 


lessness to all consumers 
come the method of choice. 


it may 


In Use of Iodine 


Until our knowledge concerning the 
of iodized ‘salt has been en- 


hanced it is preferable that iodine be | 
supervision. | 


taken under competent 
Either the health officer or the family 


physician is well fitted to suggest the | 


Self drugging with iodine should be 


shunned. 
It is probable that the consumption of 
foods naturally rich in iodine aids in 


preventing simple goiter. If sea grasses | 
were generally eaten in this country, as | 
| they are in Japan, the prevalence of | 


simple thyroid enlargement would un- 
doubtedly be greatly diminished. Next to 
marine algae the largest amounts of 
iodine are present in oysters, clams, lob- 
shrimp, crabs and most ocean 
fishes. The least amounts of iodine are 


| present in fresh water fishes, vegetables, 


meat, milk and the like. 
Goiter prophylaxis is popularly sup- 


| posed to be most pseful among children 


between the ages of 11 to 16 years, par- 


ticularly among girls. This period, it is | 


| true, is an important one. However, it is 


Idiocy Associated 

With Simple Goiter 
Simple goiter is more than a mere de- | 

formity of the neck. Experience with | 


| 


| this-form of goiter as it occurs in cer- | 


tain parts of Europe has shown it to be | 
associated with mental and physical 
degeneration, especially deafmutism and 
the idiocy of cretinism. Fortunately the 
disease has not reached this degree of 
intensity in the United States. How- 
ever, the possibility of such a remote 
and far-reaching influence must be con- 
sidered, particularly since the malady 
apparently tends to increase in severity | 
in succeeding generations. 

It is now known that simple goiter 
occurs more frequently in some sections 
of the United States than others. 
peculiar regional or geographical distri- 


bution has been the subject of much | 
| speculation, conjecture and theorizing. | 


Out of the maze of theories evolved the 


one ascribing thyroid enlargement to a | 


deficiency of iodine in soil, water and 


food has the largest number of adher- | 


ents. 

The iodine deficiency theory was not 
evolved suddenly or in a burst of in- 
Quite on the contrary 
patient and _ painstaking observation 
among animals, birds and fresh-water 
fishes. Finally, minute doses of iodine 
were successfully used in the prevention 
of simple goiter among children. 

Because of the periods of special stress 
to which they are subjected, girls and 


women are more prone to simple goiter | 
During these times | 


than boys and men. 
the need for iodine appears to be defi- 
nitely increased. 
enlarges as a result of certain infections 
and following the use of diets rich in 
fats or proteins, 
fere with the normal intake and utiliza- 
tion of iodine are likewise followed by 
enlargement of the gland. 


Ignorance in Use 


| Of Iodine Noted 


With the knowledge that simple goiter 
may be prevented with iodine it would 
appear to be a simple matter for any 
one to utilize this information in a prac- 
tical manner. Unfortunately many per- 
sons are so misled by the apparent sim- 
plicity of the measure as to use iodine 


| without a full appreciation of its prop- 


erties. Consequently, the results are 


by Governments of civil air-transport 
lines for military rather, than for eco- 
nomic or social purposes. 

8. At the present time, civil aviation 
most cases has become national in 
It would seem desirable to 
the conclusion of 
agreements between civiJ-aviation under- 
takings in the different countries, 


in 


This | 


the | 
| announced formally that an 


The thyroid gland also | 


Conditions which inter- | 


| known that goiter is also indicated dur- 


ing pregnancy. Under the supervision of 


: a skilled physician the prospective mother 


may receive protection not only for her 


own thyroid but also for the gland of | 


her infant. Any plan, therefore, that 


| safeguards the thyroid during fetal life, 


adolescence and pregnancy, will contri- 


| bute largely to the elimination of simple 


goiter. 
The Public Health Service has issued 


a number of publications on goiter, some i 


of which are available for free distribu- 
tion. If you are interested in this sub- 
ject and wish further information, it is 


suggested that you write to the Surgeon | 
Health 


General, United States Public 
Service, Washington, D. C. 


Inquiry Is Begun 


Of Theft of Papers | 


Documents Missing in Mex- 
ico City Subject of 
Conference. 


The Department of State or oril 16, 


tion in conjunction with the Department 
of War was being made in connection 


with the alleged thefts and forgeries of 
| Official documents in Mexico City. 


The announcement was made after the 


Assistant Secretary of State, Rebert E. | 


Olds, had conferred with Lieutenant 
Colonel Edward C. Davis, American Mili- 
tary Attache at Mexico City, who had 
been recalled for consultation. The De- 
partment’s statement also said that Mr. 
Olds had previously conferred with the 
American Consul General at Mexico City, 
Alexander W. Weddell. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

Some time ago the Department of 
State indicated to the War Department 


| its desire to confer with Colonel Davis 


at some convenient time when he should 
be in Washington. The War Department 
communicated with Colonel Davis and 
arranged for him to be in Washington 
this week. 

Colonel Davis called at the State De- 
partment this afternoon and Assistant 
Secretary Olds discussed with him, as 
he has previously discussed with Consul 
General Weddell and members of the 
staff of the American embassy in Mex- 
ico, the matter of the alleged thefts and 
forgeries of official government docu- 
ments -in Mexico City. Colonel Davis’ 
visit to Washington is incidental to the 
investigation which the State Depart- 


ment and the War Department are car- | 
economic | rying on with a view to arriving at the 


facts and. satisfactorily clearing up the 
situation, 


Many methods have | 


and | 


is a | 


Mexican 


- Revenues 


| Program Announced | Nort 


For Washington Visit 


| Of President of Cuba 


Plans Include Dinner for 
Visiting Executive by the 
President and Mrs. 

Coolidge. 


The Department of State announced 
on April 16 the program of entertain- 
ment for the President of Cuba, Gerardo 
Machado, during his stay in Washington, 
April 22 to April 25. The program in- 
cludes a dinner at the White House on 
: April 23 and interchange of calls be- 


tween President Coolidge and President | 


Machado on April 22. 

The program as announced follows in 
full: 

Friday, April 22: 

10:45 a. m—His Excellency, the 
President of Cuba, accompanied by 
| Senor Rafael Sanchez Aballi, Secretary 
of Communications; Dr. Claudio Gon- 


zales de Mendoza, Attorney; Senor 


: Aurelio Portuondo, member of Associa- 


tion of Sugar Planters; Dr. Julio de la 
Torre, Attorney for the President; Senor 
Jose Emilio Obregon y Blanco, Major- 
domo Presidential Palace; Senora de 
Obregon, President’s daughter; Dr. An- 
tonio A. Sarichez de Bustamente; Dr. 
Carlos Henriques, Physician to the Pres- 
ident; Capt. Francisco Rodriquez Leon, 
Aide; Capt. Jose A. Medal, Aide, and 
Mr. Stokeley W. Morgan, Chief of the 
Division of Lation American Affairs, 
Representative of the President, and 
Mrs. Morgan, will arrive at Union Sta- 
tion. 
Reception at Union Station. 


His Excellency, the President of Cuba, | 
| will be formally received at Union Sta- 
| tion by the Secretary of State; the Un- 


der Secretary of State, and Assistant 
Secretary of State, Mr. J. Butler Wright; 
the members of the 


Cuban Embassy 


Staff; Admiral Edward W. Eberle, Chief | 


d | of Naval Operations; Maj. Gen. Charles 
most efficient means of preventing goiter. | 


P. Summerall, Chief of Staff; Maj. Gen. 
John A. Lejeune, Commandant Marine 


| Corps; Brig. Gen. Samuel D. Rocken- 


bach, Commandant Headquarters, Dis- 
trict of Washington; Capt. David M. Le 
Breton, Naval Aide; Maj. William H. 
Shutan, Military Aide; and Dr. L. S. 
Rowe, Director General, Pan American 
Union. 

A war strength troop of Cavalry will 
form in attention as the President of 
Cuba appears at the entrance to the 


! Presidential suite at Union Station, pass- 


ing from the train shed to the entrance. 
A company of Marines will be detailed 
for this purpose. The Army Band will 
render the national anthems of Cuba 
and of the United States, 

11:15 a. m.—His Excellency, the Pres- 
ident of Cuba, and the members of the 


party at Union Station will enter their | 


motor cars and the procession under the 
escort of the troop of Cavalry will pro- 
ceed to the Embassy, 2630 Sixteenth 
Street. 

The line of march will be south from 
Union Station along the east front of 
the Capitol, thence west through the 
Capitol grounds into First Street; thence 
north into Pennsylvania Avenue; thence 
west past the south front of the Treas- 
ury into East Executive Avenue; thence 
north through Madison Place into H 


Street; thence west along H Street into | 


Sixteenth Street and thence north to the 


| Cuban Embassy. 


1:00 P. M. His Excellency, the Presi- 
dent of Cuba, will lunch privately at the ' 
Embassy. 


President to Exchange Calls. 





vestiga- ; 


4:45 P. M. His Excellency, the Presi- 
dent of Cuba, will leave the Embassy 
for the White House. A White House 
car will accommodate the President of 
Cuba; Assistant Secretary of State, Mr. 
J. Butler Wright, and the Senior Aide 
to the President. A State Department 
ear will transport the Cuban Ambassa- 
dor and the Junior Aide to the Presi- 
dent. 

5:00 P. M. The President will receive 

i the President of Cuba, 15 Dupont Circle. 

5:30 P. M. The President will call 
on the President of Cuba at the Embassy. 

8:00 P. M. The President of Cuba 
| will dine privately at the Embassy. 

10:00 P. M. The Ambassador of Cuba 
will hold a reception in honor of the 
President of Cuba. 

Saturday, April 23: 

12:45 P. M. His Excellency, the Presi- 
dent of Cuba will leave the Embassy for 
the Pan American Union. 

1:00 P. M. The Board of Directors of 
the Pan American Union will give a 
luncheon in honor of the President of 
Cuba. 

7:45 P. M. His Excellency, the Presi- 
dent of Cuba, will leave the Embassy 
for the White House. 

Dinner at White House. 

8:00 P. M. The President and Mrs. 
Coolidge will entertain the President of 
Cuba at dinner. 

Sunday, April 24: 

12:45 P. M. His Excellency, the Presi- 
dent of Cuba, will leave the Embassy for 
the Belgian Embassy. 

1:15 P. M. The Belgian Ambassador 
will give a luncheon in honor of the 
President of Cuba. 

8:00 P. M. The Ambassador of Cuba 
will give a dinner in honor of His Ex- 
cellency, the President of Cuba. 

Monday, April 25: 

10:00 A. M. His Excellency, the Presi- 
dent of Cuba, and his party will leave 
Washington, 


! 
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Public Health 


hern Troops Wound American Sailor 
On Destroyer Preble in Exchange of Shots 


Conservative Cantonese Suppress Radicals at Canton, 
Futi and Shanghai and Seize Arms. 


For the second time in two consecutive 
days, American warships on the Yangtze 
have been forced to exchange fire with 
Chinese forces on the North bank of the 
river. 
listed man of the American Navy re- 
ceived a flesh wound in his leg. 

Admiral C. S. Williams, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Asiatic Fleet, reported the 
second incident, April 16, to the Depart- 
ment of the Navy, in despatches from 
Shanghai. 

The American destroyer Preble, pro- 


| eeeding to Hankow from Shangha, in | 


compliance with orders, April 15, from 
Admiral Williams, was fired upon from 
the North Bank of the Yangtze, opposite 
the forts at Kiangyin. The Preble re- 
turned the fire with her four-inch bat- 
tery, her three-inch battery and with ma- 
chine guns. 


Conservative Cantonese forces, Ad- 
miral Williams reported, are in “full con- 
trol” at Canton, Futi and Shanghai. De- 
scribing Shanghai conditions, he stated 
that the general strike there had failed, 
and that a resumption of work had been 
directed. 
2,000 radicals ha dbeen captured and 
many arms confiscated. 

The full text of the latest dispatch 
received by the Department of the Navy 
from Admira] Williams is as follows: 

“Continuous rifle and intermittent mil- 
itary fire across the river occurred at 
Nanking yesterday. Chinese troops con- 
tinued to arrive at Wuhu and have oc- 
cupied the American hospital, the To- 


bacco Products Company and other for- | 


eign property. 


“It has been reported that during the 
night of April 14 conservative Kuoming- | 
tang forces began disarming radicals in | 


Canton, notably railroad, engineer, and 
machinist unions as well as various 
strikers and former pickets. The con- 


servative factions are in full control at | 


Canton and Futi. 


About 2,000 radicals have been cap- | 


tured and many arms confiscated. The 
complete subjugation of the radicals is 
expected. 
American Sailor Wounded. 
“The American destroyer Preble, while 
proceeding to Hankow from Shanghai, 
in accordance with orders issued yester- 


day by Admiral Williams, was fired upon | 


from the north bank of the Yangtze 
River, opposite the forts at Kiangyin, 
and one enlisted man was hit in the leg 
and sustained a flesh wound. 

“The destroyer returned the fire with 
her four-inch battery, her three-inch bat- 
tery and with machine guns. The Chi- 


Business Men Accept 
Conference Invitation 


Third Pan American Commer: | 


cial Meeting to Be Held 
in Washington. 


One hundred and twenty-five business 
men from Latin America and more than 
150 American business men have already 
accepted invitations to attend the Third 


Pan American Commercial Conference, to } 
be held in Washington, May 2 to 5, the | 
Pan American Union announced on April 


16. 

The program 
President Coolidge, the Secretary of 
State, Frank B. Kellogg, and the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, Herbert Hoover, 


The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 


All plans are now completed for the |! Hacienda and Public Credit, I 


Third Pan American Commercial Confer- 
epce, which will be in session here May 


2 to 5 next, under the auspices of the | 


Pan American Union. 


From the republics to the South alone, | 


125 delegates already have announced 
their intention of being present. 
already have reached the United States, 


and as they reach New York they are | 


being met by members of a special com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose by the 
Pan American .Society of the United 
States, in cooperation with the All-Amer- 
ican Cables. Special customs courtesies 


have been arranged for them through | 


the State Department. 


The delegates include prominent repre- 


sentatives of trade and commercial bodies 


throughout Latin America, as well as 
representatives of | 


officially designated 
the Government themselves. Prominent 
business men from New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Detroit, St. Louis, Boston 


and all parts of the United States, par- | 


ticularly those interested in- various 
phases of international business, will be 
in attendance, more than 150 acceptances 


already having been received from that | 


group. 


Marriages and Divorces 
Reported for Three States 


There were 7,085 marriages performed 
in Oregon in 1926, as compared with 
6,989 in 1925, according to Department 
of Commerce statistics which show, 


however, that the per cent of increase. 


is slightly less than the estimated per 
cent of increase in population. During 
1926 there were 3,086 divorces granted, 
as compared with 2,886 in 1925, and 
there were 34 anu!lments. 

Wisconsin marriage and divorce sta- 
tistics, compiled by the Department show 
that 16,654 marriages were performed 
in that State in 1926, as compared with 
16,094 in 1925, and 2,386 divorces were 
granted in 1926 as compared with 2,401 
in 1925. 

According to the Department’s  re- 
turns, 4,620 marriages were performed 
in New Hampshire in 1926, as compared 
with 4,571 in 1925, and 608 divorces 
were granted in 1926, as compared with 
655 in 1925, 


In this second encounter one en- | 


In Canton and Futi, he stated, | 


includes addresses by | 


A few | 


nese continued to fire upon the vessel 
| from shore for several minutes after the 
main battery went into action. 

“The name of the wounded man was 
not sent in the dispatch. 

Radicals Suppressed at Shanghai. 

In a previous dispatch, Admiral Wil- 
liams reported conditions in Shanghai. 
The full text follows: 

“The Shanghai general strike has 
failed. The General Labor Union has di- 
rected a resumption of work, 

“Conservative Cantonese military au- 
thorities are apparently in full control of 
the Chinese areas around the Interna- 
tional and the French concessions. The 
radical labor leaders have received a 
severe setback, due to recent attacks by 
the military against labor headquarters 
and the resultant disarming of armed 
labor groups.” 


Mexico Abolishes 
Revenue Allotments 
By Executive Order 


President Decrees Anzul- 
ment of Laws and Regula- 
tions Designating Uses 
for, Funds. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
States, Mexico. 
Gobernacion. 

The citizen Constitutional President of 
the United States has been 
pleased to address to me the following 
decree: 

“Plutamco Elias Calles, Constitutional 
President of the United Mexican States, 
to its inhabitants, know ye: 

“That in the use of the extraordinary 
faculties with which the Federal Execu- 
tive Power is invested, by Law of the 
Honorable Congress of the Union, and 


can Department of 


Mexican 


of the Law of Contributions and Reve- 
nues of the Federal Treasury for the 
present year, I have seen fit to issue the 
folowing: 

“Decree: 

“Article 1. There are abolished all 
the laws, decree, Presidential orders and 
other dispositions which have affected 
for a specific’ purpose any of the rev- 
enues established in the Law of Contribu- 
tions and Revenues of the Federal Treas- 
ury. 

Laws to Be Enforced. 

“Therefore, beginning on the date on 
which the present decree becomes effect- 


Article II of the Law of Contributions 
and Revenues in force. 

“Artilele 2. The amounts collected 
from the National University, in ac- 
cordance with that provided for in the 
Decree of September 26, 1924, will be ex- 
cepted from the provisions of the fore- 
going article. 

“Therefor, I command that the above 
be printed, published, circulated and 
given due compliance. 

“Given in the Palace of the Federal ! 
Executive Power, in Mexico, the six- 
teenth day of the month of March of 
on thousand nine hundred and twenty- 
seven. P. Elias Calles, flurish. The 
Secretary of State and of the Office of 
Montes 
Engineer 
of State 


de Oca, flurish. 
Adalberto Tejada, 


To citizen 
Secretary 
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Disease 


Prevention 


Cuban Government 
To Prohibit Sale of 
_Unpasteurized Milk 


Restriction to Be Applied to 
Each City as Plant for 
Pasteurization Is 
Opened. 


As fast as pasteurization plants are 
established, Cuba will prohibit the dis- 
tribution of non-pasteurizec milk, wider 
governmental public health plans, Mer- + 
win L. Boha, Trade Commissioner at 
Havana, has reported to the Department 
of Commerce. A statement by the De- 
part‘ment, on April 16, based on his re- 
port, follows in full text: 


Upon the establishment of a pasteur- 
ization plant in any city or town in Cuba 
capable of supplying pasteurized milk 
under the required conditions, the dis- 
tribution of non-pasteurized milk will be 
immediately prohibited, in acocrdance 
with the provisions of 2 recent Cuban 
decree. 

Price to be Fixed. 


When in any nucleus of population of 
the Republic plants are established for 
the pasteurization of milk, capable, in 
the judgment of the Secretary of Sani- 
tation and Charities, of supplying it 
with scientifically pasteurized milk at 
an equitable price, the sale of other milk 
will be prohibited and the sale price of 
the pasteurized milk will be fixed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Commerce, 
and Labor. Raw milk for the supply of 
the pasteurization plants and milk to be 
sold as “guaranteed milk,” the condi- 
tions of which will be duly determined, 
are excepted from this prohibition. 

In case pasteurization plants are 
established in a nucleus of ‘population 
that can supply another under the condi- 
tions previously mentioned, the same 
measure will apply with respect to the 


|S pply of the latter. 


Bacteria Content Limited. 

The milk supplied to plants for the 
purpose of pasteurization must not con- 
tain more than 2,000,000 bacteria per 
cubic centimeter, and after passing 
through the process of pasteurization 
not more than 100,000, and neither be- 
fore nor after pasteurization shall it be 
submitted to any other process of pres- 


‘ | ervation than that of refrigeration. 
based, furthermore, on articles 10 and 11 | = 


The Department of Sanitation -and 


' Charities is authorized by the deerce to 


initiate a sanitary campaign in regard 
to this matter, to instruct the public as 
to the significance of this measure, in 
order to obtain the cooperation of those 
whom the regulations will affect and to 
encourage the instalaltion of pasteuri- 
zation plants. 


| Agreement on Passports 


Concluded With Belgium 

The Department of State announced 
April 16 the conclusion of an agreement 
with Belgium for the waiver of fees on 
non-immigrant passports. The full text 
of the announcement by the Department 
follows: : 

In accordance with the Act of Febru- 
ary 25, 1925, and the Executive Order 
of May 15, 1925, the American Govern- 
ment has concluded a reciprocal agree- 
ment with the Government of Belgium, 
effective April 15, 1927, for the waiver of 
fees for non-immigrant visas and appli- 
cations therefor. 
and of the Office of Gobernacion, Mex- 
ico.” 

Which I communicate to you for its 
publication and further effects. 

Effective Suffrage. Non-Reelection. 

Mexico, March 23, 1927. 

The Secretary of State and of the Of- 
fice of Gobernacion. (Signed) A. Te- 
jeda. 
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Science 


Stations Are Shifted 
To Wave Frequency 
On Authorized Seale 


Radio Commission Also Re- 
stricts Power as Further 
Measure of Relief 


for Listeners. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
quencies in less congested parts of the 
broadcasting band. 

“Furthermore, the temporary permits 
state the maximum permissible power, 
and in a number of cases, 
where stations are located in congested 
residential districts, this 
power is being materially cut down in 
the interests of the listening public. 

“Thus, although the temporary 
mits do not represent any 


of short time licenses*as soon as pos- 
sible after April 24, the Commission be- 
lieves that these temporary permits will 
in themselves bring about a certain 
amount of immediate and very desirable 
relief to the radio listeners of the entire 
country.” 
Penalty Clause Explained. 
The penalty clause of the Radio Act 


was explained April 16 by Judge E. O. | 
Sykes, a member of the Commission, who | 
pointed out that the clause providing a | 


period of 60 days after the approval of 


the act during which stations holding | 


licenses or extensions of those licenses 
under the Communications Law of 1912 
are relieved from penalties provided for 
operating without a license, are alone 
granted such relief under the law. It 
does not not apply, he stated, to stations 
not licensed under the act of 1912, 

The Radio Division of the Department 
of Commerce has received a large num- 
ber of applications for licensese from sta- 
tions not previously licensed and not 
now operating, as well as reports from 
its field supervisors of approximately 300 
new stations contemplated. There sta- 
tions are not now being considered by 
the Commission in its policy of issuing 
temporary permits to all of the 732 sta- 
tions now operating which apply for 
new licenses. The Commission has an- 
nounced that it will take up the matter 
of new stations later. 

Meanwhile, however, 
owner net holding licenses under the 
old radio law are seeking similar privi- 
leges to those accorded to the 732 sta- 
tions which operated under old licenses. 
The latter’s period of 60 days grace ex- 
pire April 24, or two months after Presi- 
dent Coolidge signed the Radio Act of 
1912. 

Judge Sykes pointed out that the law 
provides a maximum punishment of $5,- 
000 or imprisonment for a term of five 
years for violation of the law itself and 
@ maximum punishment of a fine of $500 | 
for each violation of any rule made by 
the licensing authority under the act. 

Citation of Law. 

He quotea the following specific 
clauses of the law covering penalties: 

Sec. 52. Any person, firm, company or 
corporation failing or refusing to ob- 
serve or violating any rule, regulation, 
restriction, or condition made or imposed 
by the licensing authority under the au- 
thority of this act or of any international 
radio convention or treaty ratified or ad- 
hered to by the United States, in addition 
to any other penaltics provided by law, 
upon conviction thereof by a court of 
competent jurisdiction, shall be punished 
by a fine of not more than $500 for each 
and every offense. 

Sec. Any person, firm, company 
or corporation who shall violate any 
provision of this act, or shall knowingly 
make any false oath or affirmation in 
any affidavit required or authorized by 
this Act, or shall knowingly swear falsely 
ta a material matter ia, any hearing au- 
thérized by this act, upon conviction 
thereof in any court of competent juris- 
diction shall be punished by a fine of not 
more than $5,000 or by imprisonment 
for a term of not more than five years 
or both for each and every such offense. 

See. 34. The trial of any offense un- 
der this act shall be in thg district in 
which it is committed; or, ff the offense 
is committed upon the high seas, or out 
of the jurisdiction of any particular State 


various station 


a 
vv. 


or district, the trial shall be in the dis- | 


trict where the offender may be found or 
into which he shall be first = Some. 


Tests Made of Ron Rope 
Used in Heavy Paper 


Manila rope waste recently tested at 
the Bureau of Standards for paper man- 
ufacture was found inferior to old rope 
stock but superior to sulphite wood pulp 
in the making of heavy type of paper 
wrapping and the like, according to a 
statement by the Bureau April 16. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Paper-making tests have recently been 
made at the Bureau of Standards to de- 
termine the suitability of manila 
waste for paper manufacture. The 
waste employed in the experimental 
work was refuse fiber from the manu- 
facture of manila cordage at the rope 
walk of the Boston Navy Yard. At pres- 
ent, little of any, of the waste derived 
from manila hemp at cordage mills 
used commercially, most of it®being 
burned under the boilers as fuel, The 
experimental tests were made with a 
view to finding a profitable use for the 
refuse fiber of the cordage industry. 

Old Rope Used For Paper. 

Manla hemp (Musa textilis) is ob- 
tained from the leaf stalks of a plant 
of the banana family and is one of the 
principal products of the Philippine Is- 
lands. The fiber is tough and strong 
and is used primarily for textiles and 
cordage. The material used in the pa- 
per industry is obtained almost entirely 
in the form of old rope and the papers 
produced from it are commonly called 


rope 


is 


particularly | 

maximum | 
per- | 
complete at- | 


tempt to solve the broadcasting prob- | 
lem, which will begin with the issuing | 


} in 
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Factory 


Labor 


News-Summary of Today's Issue 
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Milling 


Weekly Tada review, 


Page 4, Col. 2 
Mines and Minerals | 


market 


Contracts awarded for two potash | 
explorations in southeast New Mexigo. | 
Page 4, Col. 6| 


National Defense 


Method worked out for passing mes- 
sages from ground troops to airplanes. | 
Page 11, Col. 7 
Special ceremonies planned as wel- 
come for returning Pan-American fliers, 
Page 5, Col. 4 
Orders issued to the personnel of the | 
War Department. 
Page 5, Col. 3 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Department. 
Page 5, Col. 5 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Marine Corps. 
Page 5, Col. 5| 
Court of Claims, in re Merritt & | 
Chapman Derrick & Wrecking Co. v. U. | 
S., cites factors to be considered in fix- | 
ing award for salvaging disabled ship 
for War Department. 
Page 11, Col. 6 
Bids invited on paint, varnish, shellac 
and turpentine for War Department. 
Page 7, Col. 4 
Contract awarded for completion of 
Scout Cruiser and furnishing machin- 
ery for another. 
Page 7, Col. 4 
American sailor wounded in exchange 
of shots with Northern troops in China. | 
Page 2, Col. 5 
Secretary Wilbur says oil wells on 
Elk Hills will be closed down to con- 
serve supply in ground. 


Page 1, 
Oil 


General Land Office says it has issued 
1 million land patents covering 203,782,- 
207 acres since 1908. 


Col. 7 


Page 1, Col. 2 

Secretary Wilbur says oil wells on! 

Elk Hills will be closed down to con- 
serve supply in ground. 

Page 1, Col. 7 


Packers 


Weekly wholesale New 
market review. 


meat 


York 
Page 4, Col. 5 

Passports 
eRciprocal agreement concluded with | 
Belgium for waiver of fees on non-im- 


migrant passports. 
Page 2, Col. 5 | 


Patents 


Patent suits filed in the various courts | 
of the country. 
Page 10, Col. 6 
See special Index and Laie Digest on | 
Page 10. ' 


Postal Service 


Fraud order issued against Canadian 
lottery on horse race. 
Page 12, Col. 6 
Texas postmasters granted conven- 
tion leaves of absence. 
Page 12, Col. 6 
forms recovered. 
Page 12, Col. 5 
approves issu- 
Commemorative | 


Stolen money order 


General 
new 


Postmaster 
ance of two 
Stamps. ‘ 
Page 12, Col. 2 
Mail messenger changes. 

Page 
special delivery 
with Estonia. 

Page 12, 


12, Col. 2 
New service 
inaugurated 


is | 


Col. 1 
Prohibition 


Board of Tax Appeals, in petition of 
on sale of | 


B. F. Perkins, allows loss 
brewery stock due to prohibition. 
Page 6, Col. 5 


Public Health 


Bureau of Indian Affairs reports on 
hos pitalization of Indians. 
Page 12, Col. 7 
Public Health Service advises use of 
idodine to prevent occurrence of simple 
goiter. 


Public Lands 


General Land Office says 


Page 2, Col. 2 


it has issued | 


The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 
April 16, 1927. 


10:00 a. m. 
of Deleware, who has just returned from 
a vacation in Florida and Cuba, called to 
pay his respects to the President. » 
10:30 a. m.—Representative William 


| Williamson, of Custer, S. Dak., called to 
| discuss the question of the 


reorganiza- 


tion of the Federal Farm Loan Board 


; and to renew the invitation extended to 


“rope” papers. 


acterized by great strength, toughness, 


| and wearing qualities, and are ordinarily 


used for shipping tags, wrappers, bag- 
ging, etc., in which strength is essential. 
The pulping and paper-making opera- 


| tions employed in the experimental tests 


on the waste were those commonly used 
paper manufacture. Soda ash was 
the digesting agent that gave the best 
results. Tests on kraft and sulphite 


wood pulps and on old rope stock were 


included for Comparison. A good yield 


of paper making fiber was obtained from 


| the waste, and the paper produced was 
i of 


sulicient 
uses, 


Strength for a variety of 
Measurements on the finished pa- 


| per indicate that Manila rope waste does 


not compare favorably with old 
stock but is. considerably _ better 
sulphite wood pulp, 


rope 
than 


| &S measures of 


| tion,” 


Rope papers are char- | 


& million land patents covering 203 
207 acres since 1908. 


»782,- 
Page 1, Col. 2 


General Land Office reports on un- 
occupied public domain in Michigan. 


Page 4, Col. 3 
Publishers 


Bureau of Standards tests qualities 
of rope for use in making heavy paper. 
Page 5, Col. 1 


| Radio 


Federal Radio Commission shifts 129 
stations to frequencies on authorized 
scale, and restricts broadcasting powers 
relief to listeners, 

Page 1, Col. 1 


Railroads 


Commencement of the Seventh group 
of articles in the topical survey of Gov- 
ernment activities, the new series being 
to the general subject “Transporta- 
and the first essay by the Chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
Mission. 

Page 12, Col. 3 

Hearings scheduled and procedure 
outlined in investigation of rates on cot- 
ton seed. 

Page 8, Col. 2 

Bureau of Standards studying strains 
on sides of freight cars. 

Page 8, Col. 5 

Traffic and profits of British railroads 
declined in 1926. 

Page 8, Col. 6 

Chesapeake & Ohio asks to assume 
bonds of subsidiary. 

Page 8, Col. 7 

Tentative valuation placed on Rail- 
way Transfer Company. 

Page 9, Col. 5 

Neutral arbiters named in wage dis- 
pute on western railroads. 

Page 3, Col. 7 

Summary of rate complaints. 

Page 8, Col. 6 

Summary of rate hearings. 

Page 8, Col. 7 


Reclamation 
Irrigation districts on Boise Project 
assume operation of project. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Science 


Bureau of Standards publishes tables 
and charts of properties of ammonia for 
refrigerating purposes. 

Page 3, Col. 7 

Bureau of Standards tests qualities 
of rope for use in making heavy paper. 

Page 3, Col. 1 


Shipping 


Coast and Geodetic Survey reports on 


| tides of southeast Alaska. 


Page 1, Col. 1 

Silk 
Regulations prohibiting the use of the 
mails for sending silk or artifical silk 


to Great Britain. - 
Page 1, Col. 4 


Supreme Court 


See special Index and Law 
Page 10. 


Taxation 


See special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 6. 
Territories 

Coast and Geodetic Survey 
tides of southeast Alaska. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Revised regulations announced af- 


fecting game and fur-bearing animals 
in Alaska. 


Digest on 


reports on 


Page 4, Col. 1 


Tobacco 
Use of American tobacco shows de- 
crease in Great Britain. 


Page 7, Cok’2 


Veterans 


Regulations issued on 
from stamp tax on veterans’ 
Paris convention. 


exemption 
tickets to 


Page 6, Col. 6 


Wholesale Trade 


Weekly wholesale New 
market review. 


York meat 


Page 4, Col. 5 
Wholesale prices continued to show 
downward trend in March. 
Page 9, Col. 2 
———————————————— 
the President to make his summer home 
| in the Black Hills of South Dakota. He 
| said afterwards the president agreed to 
| send a representative out to look over 
the Black Hills resort. 
11:00 a. m.—Charles S. Dewey, Assist- 


; ant Secretary of the Treasury, called to | 


| discuss a question of internal adminis- 
tration in the Department. 

11:30 a. m.—A delegation 
| Hanford MacNider, Assistant Secretary 
| of War, A. C. Raw- 
son, of Iowa, called to present a resolu- 
tion passed by the Iowa Legislature and 
signed by Governor John Hamnill, jn- 
viting the President spend his summer 
vacation in Iowa. Specifically they effered 
| the President “The Highlands,” colonial 
' mansion of the Franklin Floete estate 
| situated-on West Okoboji Lake in north- 
ern Iowa, 


headed by 


and former Senator 


; 12 Noon.—Elliott Northcott, of Hunt- | 
| ington, 


W. Va., recently appointed to a 
vacancy on the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Fourth Circuit, comprising Mary- 
land, Virginia, West Virginia and North 
and South Carolina, called to thank the 
President for his appointment. 

12:30 p. m.—Baron Ago Malizan, the 
German Ambassador, called to present 
to the President Wilhelm Cuno, former 


; German Chancellor, now president of the 


Hamburg-American Steamship Line, 
Remainder of Day.—Engaged with sec- 


} vetarial staff and answering mail corre- 


spondence. 


| Department 


j are 


| bor 


whose 


| March, 


tals showed no change between 


| ton goods and silk goods 


} sonal 





Labor 


March Empl ploy ment 


Showed Slight Gain 
Over Prior Month 


Pay Roll Totals in Manufae- 
turing Industries Were 
2.5 Per Cent Less 
Than in 1926. 


A slight increase in employment in se- 


leeted manufacturing industries during 


March as compared to February was 


| noted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
the | 


of 
weighted indexes 
that Bureau. Employment totals, 
ever, the Bureau’s 
lower than 
The full statement o 


Commerce, in 
monthly by 
how- 
statement explained, 
March, 1926. 


the 


prepared 


in 

Bureau fol- 

lows: 
Employment in manufacturing indus- 


| tries increased 0.4 per cent in March, as 


compared with February 


preliminary report by the Bureau of La- 
| 
while pay-roll totals in- | 


Statistics, 
creased 1.5 per level 
ployment is, however, 2.5 per cent lower 
than in March, 1926, and pay-roll totals 
are 1.4 per cent lower. 

The Bureau’s weighied index 
ployment for March, 127, 
compared with 91 for February, 
and 93.7 for March, 1926; 
index of pay-roll totals for March, 1927, 
is 97.7, as compared with 96.4 for Feb- 
ruary, 1927, and 99.1 for March, 1926. 

The March, 1927, report 
returns from 10,661 establishments in 51 
of the leading manufacturing industries 
of the United States. These establish- 
ments had, in March, 5,099,258 employes 
combined earnings in one week 
were $84,559,189. 


cent. The 


of em- 
91.4, as 
1927 


is 


is 


Increase Reported by 28 Industries. 
Twenty-eight of the 54 separate indus- 

tries reported increased employment in 

1927, as compared with Febru- 


| and 
| seasonal spurts. 


. according to a 


of em- | 


| separate industries which made 


| worsted 


the weighted | 


| 
based on | 


ary, and 35 industries reported increased | 


pay-roll totals. 


The food group as a whole fell off 1 


| per cent in employment, owing to a sea- 


sonal drop in slaughtering and 
packing. In the textile group of 


meat 
indus- 


tries both employment and pay-roll to- | 


ary and March. Women’s 
showed a marked upward trend, 
again 
encouraging improvement, but the 
decline im woolen and worsted 
goods was greater than is usual in March. 
The iron and steel group gained 0.6 


clothing 
and cot- 
reported 


| per cent in employment and 1.5 per cent 


in pay rolls, five of the industries show- | 


ese Nort 


Febru- | 


sea- | 





Broadcast 


Permits 


Problems of Corrosion 
Discussed at Conference 


Representatives of a number of metal 
manufacturers, 
Standards, 


pipe 
the 


discussed problems of corrosion of: pipes 


Bureau of on 


in the ground and inspected a large va- | 


riety of specimens of corroded pipe used | 


in the tests and exhibited in the 


offices. Several thousand samples of pipe 


have been used in the past few years in | 
who 


these tests by the manufacturers 
buried the specimens or parts of 
in the earth for periods of one, two, 
and more years. 


pipes 
three 


ing increases, while structural ironwork. 
machine tools, and steam fittings showed 
mployment, Other metal prod 
ucts reported considerable gains, but the 
largest gains were in chemical and stone, 
clay, and glass industries, cement, brick, 
fertilizers taking unusually large 
The automobile indus- 
of + 4.5 per cent in 
9.4 per in 
shipbuilding continued 


losses in ¢ 


try showed changes 
employment and 

roll totals, 
its upward trend. 


cent pay- 


and 


Some Show Improvement Over 
Three of 


paper, and miscellaneous industries—re- 


1926. 


groups industries—leather, 


ported an improvement in employment 
March, 1927, March, 1926. The 
the most 
interval 
woolen and 
which have 
difficulties. 
printing, 


in over 
this 12-month 
clothing, 
both of 
largely from labot 
petroleum, newspaper 
greatest of all, steel shipbuilding. 

The Pacific division of the nine 
graphic divisions reported a large 
in employment in March, 1927, as com- 
pared with February, while the East 
North Central and South Atlantic States 
reported smaller gains, The 
employment in the remaining 
were small, as the only 
creases in pay-roll totals. 

When March, 1927, is compared with 
March, 1926, only two divisions show a 
gain in both employment and pay-roll 
totals—the South Atlantic and Pacific 
although the West South Central and 
Mountain divisions show increased pay- 
roll totals. The losses in the remaining 
five were all of considerable 
size. 


marked gain over 
were women’s 
goods, 
recovered 


and, 


reo- 
geo 


gain 


losses in 
divisions 


were two de- 


divisions 

Per Capita Earnings Gain. 

Per capital earnings, in all industries 
combined, in March, 1927, showed an in- 
crease of 0.9 per cent, as compared with 
February, 1927, and an increase of 1 per 
cent as compare € with March, 1926. 

In March, 1927, 8,205 establishments 
reported an average of 88 per cent of 
a full force of employes and an average 
of 97 per cent of full-time operation, | 
these percentages indicating an increase 
of 1 -per cent in average force employed 
and no change in _average | working time. 


at a gathering at | 
April 16, | 


Sureau | 


| the 


(cae 
INDEX 


ng 


Navy to Shut Down 
Elk Hills Oil Wells 


And Cancel Lease 


Secretary Wilbur Explains 
Policy Will Be to Keep 
Fuel in Ground as a 
Future Reserve. 


[¢ ‘ontinnedd from Page 1.] 
Naval 


the Secretary said, 
one 
wells ad- 
leases. 
reserves 
to 


California, in relation to the 
joining Section of the Navy 
Ity oils derived from the 
Secretary Wilbur said, amount 
200,000 and 250,000 barrels a 
sold by the Navy at the 
said is now about 
the 
United 


36 

Roya 
which, 
between 
month, 
market price, 
95 


will be 

which he 

barrel,. and 
to the 


cents a proceeds 
turned 


Treasury. 


over 
Pearl Harbor oil stor- 
to the 

Wilbur 
shown that the 
there had been so treated 
fuel oil as to prevent 
further deterioration 
two or three years. 
riment will expend in 


Regarding the 


age tanks, turned over 
court decree, 
inspection has 


tanks 


Secretary said an 
storage 
with 
rust 
will occur inside 
‘The Navy Depa 
iotal expenses, 
sonnel and repair 
tankers the 
the crews of the 
000, to transport 


a coating of 
and that no 


ot 


and upkeep of the oil 
cost of provisions for 
about $1,000,- 
Pacific Coast 


and 
vessels, 
from the 


to the Pearl Harbor tanks enough oil to | 
2,600,000" 


completely. fill them, that is 
barrels, There are at present 
tanks about 1,500,000 barrels of 

The Naval Secretary declared in con- 
nection with the bids rejected 
that there was a in 


in the 
oil. 


variance 


coast and the 
Pearl Harbor about 4 
“which is approximately 
what it would cost the Navy Department 
transport the oil, assuming 
put these tankers into commission, man 
them with Navy personnel and charge 
the 
sonnel and provisions against 
portation of the oil.” 


at the Pacific 
delivered at 
cents a barrel 


of 


to 


the trans 


Congress probably will be asked to 
appropriations to cover 
expenses of storing enough oil at 
Pearl Harbor, to provide and approve a 
plan by, which the Navy has a_ perma- 
nent reserve storage at Pearl Harbor of 
4,100,000 barrels of oil, Mr. Wilbur 
stated. 


make necessary 


modifica- 
of trans- 


“This course of action is a 
tion of our announced policy 
porting the oil to Pearl Harbor due 
primarily to the fact that we believe it 
is more adavantageous financaily to the 


supplements | 
with the Standard Oil Company of | 


States 


pleted an extensive 


| 
Navy by 


reserve | 


including the cost of per- | 


|} More convenient 
; in 
| manufacturers 
April 16, | 
the con- | 


tract price between the cost of delivery | 
cost of oil | 


| ery 
that we | 


pay of the officers and enlisted per- | 
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Radio 


| Neutral Arbiters Named 
In Railway Wage Dispute 


The United States Board of Mediation 
on April 16 announced the appointment 
of Dr, W. M. W. Splawn, president of 
the University of ‘Texas, and Edward 
| C. Brown, of Chicago, to be neutral 
arbitrators in wage negotiations between 
the Western railroads and the Order of 
Railway Conductors and the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen and Enginemen, 


Ammonia Properties 
Set Forth Statist ically 


Data regarding the properties of am- 
monia used in refrigerating plants has 
been made available in a newly issued 
publication of the Bureau of Standards, 
the Department 





of Commerce has just 


| announced. 


Following is the full text of the state- 
ment: ; 

The Bureau of Standards has com- 
of measure- 
ments of properties of ammonia which 
is the substance used in nearly all large 
refrigerating plants for producing low 
temperatures. 


series 


In order to make the resultg of. such 
investigations available to engincers in 
the design and testing of machinery, 
tables have been published giving the 
desired information in convenient form. 
Charts which can be read directly, with- 
out any computations other than sim- 
ple addition or substraction, are even 
to use than tables, 
Ammonia tables and charts in the 
use in this country have already 
issued. In order to assist American 
in foreign trade, a new 
chart, giving the same data in metrie 
engineering units have been ° issued. 

The results of the Bureau’s 
tions, which have already 
widely accepted and used, are thus made 
conveniently available to practically ¢ 
users of ammonia refrigerating mach 
throughout the world. 


units 
been 


investiga- 
been very 


Those interested in the design of re- 
machinery should write to 
the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. 
C., for Miscellaneous Publication, No. 76 
of the Bureau of Standards. The price 
is 10 cents per copy. 


frigerating 


Navy under consideration of the bids re- 
ceived and rejected,” Secretary Wilbur 
said. “It will be better to sell the crude 
oil at the current price prevailing in the 
field and buy whatever fuel oil may be 
needed at current prices and transport 
the oil in Navy tankers to the storage 
base. The financial gain to the Navy be- 
tween the two methods outlined amounts 
to about $600,000 on the amount of oil 
necessary to fill the tanks.’’ 





eastern 


are only minutes 
by LONG DISTANCE THLEPH@ 


SYRACUSE 


ALBANY 


BUFFALO ° 


1.55 
BO 


DAY 
STATION .tO STATION NiGHT-- 


AN 


> 


How to make a station-to-station call: 


“This is Franklin 1234. 


If you know the number, 
tell the operator: 


I want Chestnut 


2468, Philadelphia." 
If you don't know the mumber of 


the desired telephone, say: 


“This is Franklin 1234. I want anyone at 
the telephone. of L. Q. Jones, 172 Broad Street, 
Philadelphia.” 

How to make a person-to-person call: 


After giving the operator the telephone 
number or the name under which 


the telephone is listed say; 


“I wish to speak to A. B. Smith.” 


BOSTONG 


Le MeO and more, the busi- 
ness and personal affairs 
of Washingtonians are being 
settled by Long Distance —in 
less time, with less effort 
and at less cost 


Holding a private conversation 
with Boston—373 miles away 
—costs but $1.90 for a day sta- 
tion-to-station call [where you 


talk to anyone}; 


95c after 8:30 


P.M. Low cost combined with 
speed, reliability and quick re- 
sults makes the use of 
Long Distance a 
real economy 
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Limitation Placed 
On Importation of 
Narcissus Bulbs 


Horticultural Board Esti- 
mates 77,000,000 Are 


Enough to Supply 
Demand. 


4 tation of importation of narcissus 
bulbe Goring the 1927 season has just 
been ordered by the Federal Horticul- 
tural Board, Department of Agriculture. 
Bulbs were imported in 1926 under spe- 
cial permit under Quarantine 37 of the 
Federal Horticultural Board. 

It is now believed that fewer bulbs 
need be imported to meet the needs of 
the United States, since it is estimated 
that American bulb growers now having 
plantings totaling 134, 4 000 bulbs. The 
Board estimates that 7 7,000,000 market- 
able bulbs are cial to care for the 
normal consumption of the United 
States. 

Chinese Lilies Exempt. 

The full text of a summary of the 
Board’s order, prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, follows: 

Importations of narcissus bulbs during 
the fall of 1927 for propagation purposes 
will be limited to 100,000 bulbs per 
variety for each importer, according to 
an order issued by the Federal Horti- 
cultural Board, Department of Agricul- 
ture. This limitation, however, does 
not apply to the Chinese sacred lily 
(narcissus), but the quantity of this 

variety authorized is to be indicated in 
the permit. 

The Board has also ordered that fur- 
ther special permits shall be refused for 
the narcissus varieties, Golden Spur, 
Emperiar, Victoria, and Princeps, inas- 
much as these varieties are believed to 
be now available in the United States 
in sufficient quantity to meet essential 
propagation needs. 

Must Report Plantings. 

Permits for the importation of bulbs 
this fall will be issued as promptly as 
possible in accordance with these limita- 
tions, according to C. L. Marlatt, chair- 
man of the Board. The attention of all 
persons who are now growing bulbs im- 
ported in 1926 under special permit is 
called to the fact that before further 
permits can be issued to them the Board 
must have on file a map of the plantings 
and other information required in circu- 
lar HB-201, which has been distributed 
to all holders of special permits under 
Quarantine 37. 

It is estimated that 288 American bulb 
growers now have plantings totaling 
134,000,000 bulbs of the various varieties. 
On the basis of former importations it 
is believed that 77,000,000 marketable 
bulbs will be sufficient to take care of 
the normal consumption needs of the 
United States. 


Seasons for Game 
Changed in Alaska 


Regulations Approved by Bio- 
logical Survey Become Ef- 
fective July 1. 


Changes in the Federal regulations re- 
lating to game animals, land fur-bearing 
animals and birds, in Alaska have just 
been announced by the Department of 
Agriculture. The caribou and black bear 
seasons are lengthened, according to two 
of the fourteen provisions which will 
become effective July 1. The full text 
of the announcement follows: 

tevisecd regulations relating to game 
animals, jand fur-bearing animals and 
birds, in Alaska, recently adopted by the 
Secretary of Agriculture after recom- 
mendation by the Alaska Game Commis- 
sion and approved by the Biological Sur- 
vy. become effective in the Territory on 
July 1. Only such changes were made in 
the previous regulations under. the 
Alaska game law as seemed necessary to 
meet changing conditions and to correct 
defects. Although the changes are im- 
portant in certain areas, only the follow- 


ve 


ing four of the fourteen made are of | 


general interest: 
Change in Hunting Season. 

The caribou season in that part of fur 
district No. 2 north of the summit of 
the Alaska Range and Ahklun Mountains 
now opens on August 1 instead of Sep- 
tember 1, ending on December 31 as 
hertofore. 


The period September 1 and June 20 | 


fixed as the open on black 


bear in fur district No. 2, 


is seaon 


Range ana Ahk‘un Mountains a bag limit 
of two during the month of September is 
prescribed. This change lengthens the 
season approximately 7 weeks in the 
southern portion of the district by per- 
mitting black bears to be taken during 
the month of September and as late as 
the 20th of June. 
formerly October 
area. 

The opening and closing dates of 
seasons on certain fur bearers in desig- 
nated areas were changed to meet local 
conditions. The most important of these 
is the provision opening an area in east 
central Alaska to beaver trapping “dur- 
ing the month of April, with a seasonal 
bag limits of 10 beavers to the trapper. 

Areas Are Restricted. 

Nine smal areas adjacent to the 
Alaska Railroad are designated in which 
the taking of fur-bearing animals and 
game is prohibited. These areas, by 
Executive order of February 21, 1927, 
were sets aside as preserves and breed- 
ing grounds especially for beavers and 
muskrats, in order to retain them as at- 
traction to travelers along the line of 
the railroad. 

By recent changes in the migratory- 
bird treaty-act regulations, a continuous 
close season for two years is placed on 
greater and lesser vellow-legs both in the 


1 to May 


YEARLY 





in China. 


but in that | 
portion of the district south of the Alaska 


The open season was | 
31 in that 
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THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Agriculture 


Flaxseed and Barley Noted as Exceptions 
In Dullness of Domestic Inquiries for Grain 


Wheat Prices Held Up by Export Demands, but Corn 
Futures Suffer Decline. — 


Dull domestic inquiry, except for flax 
and barley, caused a draggy market for 
most grains during the week ended April 
16 but more active export business held 


wheat prices nearly steady, according to 
the weekly market review of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The 
full text of the report follows: 


Corns touched a new low point for the 
crop in futures markets while oats were 
influenced downward by the weakness in 
corn. Domestic inquiry for scanty offer- 
ings of flax turned prices of this grain 
upward while barley was in active re- 
quest from malters and exporters. 

Wheat: In spite of Easter holidays 
abroad European demand for wheat was 
active and world prices held practically 
steady. Around 100,000,000 bushels more 
wheat were available for export in the 
four principal exporting countries on 
April 1 this year than last, assuming a 
moderate increase in the United States 
stocks at the end of the crop year and 
unchanged carry-overs in the other coun- 
tries. Canadian supplies of wheat was 


about 15,000,000 bushels larger on April | 


1 this year than last, according to of- 
ficial reports. The exportable surplus in 
Argentina is officially estimated at around 
30,000,000 bushels larger than a year 
ago, although dealers there believed the 
official estimate of last year’s carry-over 
was too large. Statistics indicate that 
around 35,000,000 bushels more 
available in Australia on April 1 than a 
year ago. 


y ° » eo | 
World shipments for 1927 toidate have | moving 


been over 80,000,000 bushels larger than 
a year ago, although this may have been 
partly due to restricted shipments at 
the close of 1926. 
arrivals have been readily absorbed and 
European port stocks have not become 
excessive. Advancing prices in surplus 
areas of Germany suggest limited offer- 
ings of native wheat there while the 
sharply higher rye prices in some sec- 
tions of Europe this season favor in- 
creased substitution of wheat. Eruopean 
crop conditions, however, 
favorable than a year ago. 


Sales for Export 
Help Wheat Market 

Domestic inquiry for wheat was gen- 
erally dull, but material export sales 
helped to absorb the offerings both of 
hard and soft wheats. Mills in the 
Southwest took moderate amounts of 
good quality wheat. Exporters were bid- 
ding 1042 cents over the Chicago May 
futures for No. 1 hard winter wheat on 


were | 


Reports indicate that | 


continue more | 





| destined to 


; to, 8,000,000 bushels. 


track at the Gulf and additional sales | 
of Kansas City wheat were made for | 


shipment to that outlet. Some wheat 
from Omaha was sold to go to Duluth. 


sold about 3 cents over the Kansas City 
May future, 1242 
over and 13 per cent at 4-5 cent over. 
Mills were inquiring at Duluth for dry 
high protein wheat, but ordinary grades 
were slow. 
readily at firm prices at Minneapolis with 
poorer grades draggy. No. 1 dark north- 
ern, 12 per cent protein, sold 2-6 cent 


per cent at 3% cents | 


Best milling qualities moved | 


over the May future, 122 per cent 3-7 | 
cent over, and 13 per cent 4-8 cent over. | 


Durum wheat futures showed an advanc- 


ing tendency but the cash market was | 


draggy. Shippers were active buyers of 
common Durum at Duluth, where navi- 
gation was open, but milling demand 
was draggy. No. 1 amber at Minneapo- 
lis was quoted 4-15 cent over the Duluth 
May future. 

Soft white wheat was irregular 
Prices hold steady at Cincinnati where 
export demand was active. 
were shipping wheat from other points 


| transferred from an office in that 


Some buyers | 


; about 39,000,000 bushels 


quiries were scattered while some ele- 
vators were attempting to move storage 
stocks. Low grades decline fractionally 


‘in Chicago and demand there was gen- 


erally draggy. 

Oats prices showed independent 
strength and offerings of heavy weight 
grain were readily absorbed. Seeding 
of this grain has been delayed by un- 
favorable soil conditions in most of the 
Interior Valley States and is later than 
average in many important producing 
districts. Cash prices, however, were 
fractionally lower for the week. 


High Price Quoted 
For Malting Barley 

Malting barley was in brisk demand 
and prices again touched a new 


point for the crop at Milwaukee. Ex- 


port demand for barley was also more | 


active, reflecting a more active con- 
tinental inquiry for this grain. Buyers 
were active at Duluth and prices worked 
higher at Minneapolis with malting bar- 
ley showing the largest gain. Feed bar- 


ley advanced in the Pacific Northwest | 


where the season is backward and prices 


in California markets were practically | ; . 
nue “"* | nervousness and lack of confidence on the 


unchanged. 


Rye was generally easier with wheat. | 


Export business was light to moderate. 
Mills took some of the best grades but 
were not active buyers. Fair sales for 
export and to eastern interests were re- 
ported at Duluth. 

Flaxseed prices made a slight advance 


| with the limited arrivals of good seed | 
prices were | 
pre- | 


Futures 
Minneapolis 


readily. 
advancing at 
miums for top grades were firm to 
higher. Crushers were taking selected 
offerings at Duluth and were even will- 
ing to buy good to medium 


while 


mand for linseed oil. 


The exportable surplus 
in Argentina was officially reported at 


against 48,- 
000,000 bushels a year ago. Shipments 


from Argentina totaled 1,400,000 bush- | 


els for the 


week, including 60,000 
the United States. 


stocks there increased about 1,200,000 
mand for Argentine flaxseed has become 
more active and about 


bushels of the week’s shipments were 
destined for the Continent. 


Vacant Public Domain 
In Michigan Estimated | 


\ h. | Land Still Available Amounts to 
No. 2 hard winter 12 per cent protein | 


65,415 Acres, Says Inte- 
rior Department. 


There yet remain 65,415.56 acres of 
vacant public land within the bounaries 


statistics just made public by the Gen- 
eral Land Office, Department of the In- 


| terior. 
The statistics are based on a check of | 
status of the land as it stood on } 
previous | 


the 
January 27 last. The last 
check, it is stated, was made on July 1, 
1924, after which time the business af- 
fecting the lands in Michigan was 


to the general office at Washington. 

On July 1, 1924, there were 71,691 
acres of land 
the General Land Office. The total 
amount relinquished was 1,050 acres and 
the amount surveyed was 705.94 acres. 


The total amount of land entered during 


to the seaboard while other wheat was | 
| ary 1, 1927, is shown to be 9,281.43 acres. 


sold for shipment via barges to the Gulf. 
Prices declined at St. Louis. Mills there | 
had ample stocks and high water was 


Flour business was dull-at Toledo. 


| 


the Pacific Northwest export trade was | 


quiet. Oriental demand was restricted 
by financial conditions in Japan and war 


quoted at around $1.34 but millers were 
paying as high as $1.41 a bushel for 
some lots of bluestem and hard white 
wheats. 

Conditions were generally 
for winter grains although it is too wet 
in some sections while moisture was 
needed in parts of the Southwest. Spring 
wheat seeding was delayed in Minnesota 
and the Dakotas by wet weather. 


Weakness Disclosed 
In Corn Futures 

Corn: Futures declined sharply but 
cash prices did not follow the full de- 
cline. Dealers attributed the weakness 
in futures to the approach of the May 
deliveries, large commercial stocks and 
no improvement in demand. Terminal 
receipts were moderate but stocks at the 
principal markets totaling around 48,- 
000,000 bushels early in April were un- 
usually heavy. 

The moderate arrivals of corn at 
Minneapolis and Milwaukee were readily 
absorbed and demand was good for the 
better qualities at Kansas City at frac- 
tionally lower prices. Wet weather was 
restricting country offerings at St. Louis 
and buyers at Cincinnati were drawing 
upon elevator stocks. Feeding demand, 
however, fell off at Omaha and other in- 


several States and Alaska and this 
amendment has the effect of abrogating 
the provisions of the Alaska game regu- 
lations with respect to seasons and bag 
limits on these birds. 

The complete text of the new Alaska 
regulations including maps showing the 
districts and the text of the Alaska game 
law (Alaska Game Commission Circular 
No. 3) may be obtained free, as long as 
the supply lasts, from the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., or from the Alskan Game Commis- 
sion, Juneau, Alaska. 


favorable | 


Most wheat at Portland was | 


| 772,928, on January 


| with 1920, as follows: 
| as compared with 
| 370,218, 


} compared 





the period from July 1, 1924, to Janu- 


hindering barge shipments to the Gulf. Census Shows Dr oF 


In | 


In Farm Population | 


Total for 1925 Is Given as 28,- 
981.693 Compared With 
31,614,269 in 1920. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
firewood, etc. In 1919, the last previous 
; date of compilation, the figures were 
| $1, 097,452,187 for feed, $326,399,800 for 
fertilizer and $1,098,590 for labor money 
wages. 

The value of farm implements and ma- 
chinery on January 1, 1925, aggregated 
$2,691,703,629, as compared with $3,594,- 
1, 1920. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1925, 284,006 farms reported that 
they had radio outfits and 505,933 re- 


| ported having tractors. 


The supplementary census items in- 
clude a census of sheep, goats and chick- 
ens on the farms in 1925, as compared 
Sheep, 35,590,159, 
85,033,516; goats, 3,- 
as compared with 3,458,925; 
chickens, 409,290,849, as compared with 
359,537,127. 

The value of farm products sold co- 
operatively in 1924, the last date of com- 
pilation, aggregated $857,652,166, as 
with $721,983,639 in 1919. 
The value of supplies purchased coop- 
eratively aggregated $75,932,799 in 1924, 
and $84,615,669 in 1919. 

Following are the comparative figures 
for livestock products indicated in the 
supplementary census: Gallons of milk 
produced, 9,198,303,635 in 1925, as com- 
pared with 7,805,143,792 in 1919; pounds 
of butter made on farms, 642,803,267, as 
compared with 707,666,492; gallons of 
cream sold, 45,735,694, as compared with 
82,247,580; pounds of butterfat sold 1,- 
061,062,363, as compared with 5382,244,- 
072; gallons of whole milk sold, 2,666,- 
627,367, as compared with 2,529,331,413; 
pounds of wool, 227,105,177, as compared 
with 228,795,354; dozens of chickens’ 
eggs, 1,913,245,129, as compared with 
1,654,044,932 





grades. | 
| Trade reports indicate a more active de- | 
| on Friday 
Buenos Aires prices were showing a | 
| firmer tendency. 


Port | 
| week, 
Continental de- | : 


950,000,000 | 


State | 


- 3 | of 14,359,000 po 
still vacant, according to | 








MONDAY, 


Grain 


Cotton 


Butter Market Firm 
With Prices Higher 


During Past Week 


Supply Reported to Have 
Been Light, but Consump- 
tion Demand Was Fairly 

Active in Period. 


Underlying lack of confidence in high 
prices characterized the butter markets 
during the week ended April 16, accord- 
ing to the weekly butter market review 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
but very light supplies of butter and a 
Government report showing storage 
holdings lower than any on record for 
April 1 tended to stabilize the market, 


; and prices advanced sharply during the 
| week. 


high | 


The full text of the review follows: 

Supplies of butter throughout the 
week of April 11 to 16 were very light. 
Under a fairly active consumption de- 
mand, the markets ruled firm and prices 
advanced sharply with the eastern mar- 
kets in the firmest position. 

Market Undertone Unsettled. 

In spite of firmness of the surface 

the undertone was unsettled due to 


part of a large percentage of the opera- 
tors. Sentiment at all times appeared to 
favor lower price levels, but with receipts 


| comparatively light and clearing readily 
| on arrival, 
rather remote until the arrival of a con- 


possibilities of declines were 
siderable volume of butter 
New York. 

Weak sentiment aided by free selling 
on the part of owners of the foreign 
butter resulted in a,decline of 21% cents 
at New York on Thursday. Aside from 
the lateness of the season and the weak 
sentiment, there was little if any reason 
for the sharp decline. 

Prices at New York advanced 
with the market firm at the 
advance and supplies barely equal to the 
demand, since most of the 


foreign at 


to ar- 
rival. 
Arrivals Considerably Less. 

Arrivals of butter at the four markets 
during the week under review were con- 
siderably less than those of the previous 
These light arrivals were moved 
difficulty into consumptive chan- 
d receivers experienced no diffi- 
. clearing floors each day at satis- 


withot 
nels on 
culty 


| factory prices. 


The uncertainty of the future market 


| trend made for freer trading as opera- 


tors saw possible declines and losses 
| rather than advances and_ increased 
profits. A falling off in receipts at the 
markets may be due to poor roads in 
the producing sections which hinder the 


| delivefy of cream to the factories. 


Production appears to be increasing 
slowly, especially in the southwestern 
territory according to reports from the 
factories in that section. The 
Association Creamery Butter Manufac- 
turers for the week ended April 9 reports 


2 wa | an increase of 0.28 per cent over the cor- 
of the State of Michigan, according to | : 


responding week last year and an in- 
crease of 5.5 per cent over the week 
previous. The Land o Lakes Creameries, 
Ine., report a decrease of 9.76 per cent 
as compared with last year but an in- 
crease of 1.36 per cent over the previous 
week, 
Storage Holding Show Shortage. 

The report fo storage holdings of but- 
ter in the United States on April 1 was 
released on April 12,.showing a short- 
age on that date compared with 1926 
unds, 

The effect of this report on the mar- 
ket was not noticeable as previous esti- 
mates had been very close to this figure 
and values had been adjusted accord- 
ing to these estimates. These holdings 

f 3,033,000 pounds were the lowest April 
1 holdings since accurate records have 
been available. The nearest approach 
to this figure was on April 1, 1916, 
when holdings of 8,346,000 pounds were 
reported. 

More Foreign Butter Arrives. 

Arrivals of foreign butter at 
York were comparatively heavy during 
the week under review, 3,791 boxes of 
New Zealand and Argentine having ar- 
rived from ndon and 925 casks of 
Danish direct from Copenhagen. The 
S. S. Port Campbell direct from New 
Zealand arrived on Thursday and un- 
loaded 19,92; boxes of New Zealand 
butter. 

Only com; 
foreign butt 
future and i 
will be of 
effect on dor 


New 


ratively light arrivals of 

are expected in the 
; generally felt that they 
‘tle importance in their 
tic markets. 


Check \ acant Public 
Land in Wisconsin 


of 


Total 2,435 Acres Are 
Shown to Be Open; Grand 
Total 7,012 Acres. 


2,435.87 acres of public 
ant in the State of Wis- 
just been stated by the 
Office, Department of the 
vying a check made in the 
inelli, Chief of the Home- 


There ar: 
lands still \ 
consin, it } 
General La 
Interior, fol 
office of A. 7 
stead Divis 

This chex 
1, 1924, aft« 
Land Office 
consin to 1 
ington. 

The figures show that on July 1, 1924, 
there remained 4,652 .acres of public 
lands vacant. Of these, 829 acres have 
been relinquished. The total survey is 
1,531 acres. 

The grand total of public land in the 
State is shown to have been 7,012.99 
acres, of which 4,577.12 acres have been 
entered. The figures are as they stood 
or January 20 of this year, the General 
Land Office AYSe 
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hich time the work of the 
vas transferred from Wis- 
general office at Wash- 
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Public Lands 


Cotton Movement in the United States | General Land Office 


NO.OF BALES 


1,771529 
2,267,915 
6,552,594 
890,237 
17504.093 
1.601.321 


6,057,152 


8,643,141 
_ 1043776 
10,8 80492 
1,575,256 
14,881,975 
1,681,204 
4.023.018 
4.038432 | 


The accompanying chart, based on data issued by the Department of 
Agriculture, indicates the cotton movement in the United States to April 15, 


1927, with comparisons of current and preceding crop years. 


—— 


Reports of F loods and Excessive Rains 


Tended to Stabilize Market for Cotton 


Prices Were Increased About One-Sixteenth Cent During 
Week:‘Ended April 15 as Compared With Prior Period. 


Reports of floods and excessive rains 
in some parts of the cotton belt tended 
to stabilize the cotton market during 
the week ended April 15, when trading 


reported as moderately quiet. 
closing prices were up one-sixteenth 
cent per pound as compared with the 
closing of the previous week. 

The full text of a review of the week’s 
cotton trade just made public by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics fol- 
lows: 

The cotton market witnessed a quiet 
week during April 9-15, and on April 14 
(April 15 holiday) prices were up about 
1-16 cent per pound compared with the 
closing of the previous week. Reports 
indicated continued excessive rains in 
certain sections of the Cotton Belt with 
flood conditions in certain areas. Demand 
for spot cotton was reported as fairly 
good with particular inquiry for the 
lower grades. Dry — markets were 
fairly active with price changes small. 

Consumption was Record Figure. 

The March consumption by American 
mills amounting to 694,193 bales, was a 
record figure, and total consumption for 


was 


| eight months ended March 31, amounted 


to 4,718,680 bales, nn er with 4,381,- 


Firm Prices Noted 
For Western Meats 
In New York Market 


“Fair to Good Business” | 
Characterized Trading 
During Week Ending 
on April 14. 


Firm prices and “fair to good busi- 
ness” characterized the trading in the 
New York wholesale market for western 
dressed meats during the week ended 
April 14, according to a review of the 
market just made public by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. Supplies 
were light to normal. 

The full text of the review follows: 

Fair 
some complaint of slowness and gen- 
erally steady to firm prices market the 
current week. Lambs and pork cuts 


| were moderate in supply; cows and mut- 


ton light and steers and veal close to 
normal. Canadian veal imports amount- 
ing to 3,500 carcasses showed some ef- 
fect on late sales of light meat. 
Common Steers off Market. 

Beef—Steers included a fair percent- 
age of choice with bulk good or well up 
in the medium grade. Common was 
virtually off the market and practically 
no steer beef went below $16, with 
sales bunching around $17 to $19. 
Yearlings of full choice quality made 
$20 and heavy meat reached the same 
figure in many cases. 
carcasses exceeded the practical top. 

Chucks weakened somewhat near the 
close, with medium hinds none too firm. 
Cows sold well with good quality bring- 
ing $16, and in some cases a litlet more. 
Little cow meat could be bought below 
$14, lowest quality being strongest. 
Bulls were strong and car lots were held 
up to $12.50 in some cases with sales 
Boneless 
meat brought $15 or more generally. 

Dairy Veal Predominated Supply. 

Veal—Dairly veal predominated the 
supply, including 5,500 from Canada 
which sold in line with domestics. 
Selected choice and prime Michigans 
made $26, with total supply ranging 
from: common to choice going from $13 
to $23, and bulk of sales between $17 
and $22. After mid-week there was lack 
of confidence on light-weight meat and 
some sales were $1 lower. Quality was 
in some demand at all times, due to 
relative scarcity. 

Lamb—California springers ran_ to 
lighter weights this week, largely be- 
tween 34 and 387 pounds although a 
few were above 40 pounds and some 50 
pounds or above. Bulk graded good 
and choice and sold from $35 to $37 
largely, with some sales $1 higher. 
Winter lambs were steady, most sales 
falling between $29 and $33,-with a few 
to $34. Best prices were paid for care- 
fully graded meat. General lamb 
quality was high and weights and fat 
moderate. 

Mutton Supply Light. 

Mutton—Supply was, light and demand 
broad, selilng some good ewes up to 
$21 and a few wethers to $24. Some 
unevenness and $1 decline was present 
in some sections. Wethers ranged from 
$20 to $22 mostly with ewes from $17 
up unless very common, 

Pork — Early unevenness, following 
strong prices at opening and weakness 
followed by late strength ruled. Light 
loins moved from $24 to $27; 12-15’s 


a” 


to good business mingled with | 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Occassionally cut | 


448 bales for the corresponding period 
in 1926. Consumption in the cotton grow- 
ing States to March 31, amounted to 
about 400,000 bales more than for the 
corresponding period a year ago. 

The average price of Middling spot 
cotton in 10 markets on April 14, was 
13.83 cents per pound compared with 
13.78 cents the previous week and 17.98 
cents a year ago. 

Exports from August 1 to April 14, 
amounted to about 9,200,000 bales, com- 
pared with 6,733,000 bales for the same 
period one year ago. 

Certificated stock at New York on 
April 15 was 196,655 bales; New Orleans, 
48,769; Houston, 7,982; Galveston, 3,- 
962. Total stocks all kinds, New York, 

59; New Orleans, Houston and Gal- 
veston, unavailable. 
Prices on Future Contracts. 

New York future contracts closed 
April 14: May, 14.18 cents, July, 14.40, 
October, 
14.91. New Orleans closed: May, 14.21, 
July, 14.42, October, 14.56, December, 
14.71, January, 14.34. Chicago closed: 
May, 14.28, July, 14.40, October, 14.63, 
December, 14.78, January, 14.84. New 
Orleans spot cotton, 14.21 cents per 
pound. 


Contracts Awarded 
For Sinking ot Two 


Potash Test Wells 


| Bureau of Mines Announces 
Plans for Explorations in 
in Southwest New 
Mexico. 


The award of contracts for the sinking 
of two more test wells in Eddy County, 
New Mexico, for the exploration of pot- 
ash, has just been announced by the 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce. 

Following is the full text of a state- 
ment by the Bureau giving details of 
the contracted explorations: 

Contracts for the drilling of two addi- 
tional potash test wells in southeastern 
New Mexico have been awarded by the 
Bureau of Mines, to the Sullivan Machin- 
ery Company, of Chicago, which submit- 
ted the lowest bids for the work. Under 
the terms of the contract, drilling opera- 
tions are to start within a period of 3 
days. Both new locations, which are 
recommended by the United States 
Geological Survey as giving favorable 
indications of the existence of potash 
beds, lie in Eddy County. 

Depth Estimated at 500 Feet. 

The site of potash well No. 2 is in the 
northeast corner of Sec. 14, T. 20 S., R. 
29 E., approximately miles from 
Artesia, N. M., and 25 miles from Carls- 
bad, N. M. The depth to the top of the 
salt beds at this location is estimated at 
about 500 feet. Drilling will be continued 
to a depth of 1,000 or 1,500 feet, as con- 
ditions may determine, this allowing 
penetration of most of the estimated 
thickness of the salt beds in this region. 

The site of potash well No. 3 is in 
the SW. % of Sec. 34, T. 22 S., R. 30 E., 
and is about 28 miles from Carlsbad. The 
depth for drilling is the same as for 
well No. 2. 

Both locations are, on the western 
limit of the potash-bearing salt beds 
identified in this region, and have a min- 
imum of overburden. For each test a 
continuous core will be taken from top 
to bottom and cach hole must bottom 
with not less than a 2%-inch core. 

Diamond Drilling Outfit. 

The diamond-drilling outfit used in the 
drilling of potash well No. 1, also located 
in Eddy County, will be moved immedi- 
ately to the site of well No. 2. The drill- 
ing of potash well No. 4 was completed 
April 9, at a depth of 1,847 feet, 6 inches, 
drilling operations having been in prog- 
ress since February 21. At this location, 
the hole penetrated the salt beds at a 
depth of about 85C feet. Various favor- 
able showings of potash-bearing salts 
were encountered in this well. To a depth 
of 150 feet, coring of the soft “red beds” 
overlying the salt formation, with equip- 
ment consisting of a standard bit and 
single-tube core-barrel, was attempted 
unsuccessfully. From 150 feet to the 
bottom of the hole a specially designed 
bit and double-tube core-barrel were 
from $20 to $22 and heavy meat from 
$17 up. Some out of condition meat 
sold $1 to $3 below prevailing prices, 


an 
ol 


| although such sales were not extensive. 


Shoulder cuts were reasonably steady. 


1469, December, 14.87, January, | 


Homestead 


Entries 


Has Issued Million 
Patents for Land 


Area Declared to Be Greater 
Than Ten States; First 
Was Granted in 
1788. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
United States was issued by the Board 
of Treasury March 4, 1788. The land 
was sold at public auction in the city of 
New York to John Martin and lies in T, 
7, R. 4, Belmont County, Ohio. In all, 
111 patents were issued by the Board of 
Treasury, under the Articles of Confed- 
eration and before the inauguration of 
the first President, the last patent bear- 
ing date of March 3, 1789. 
Identified by Number. 

Beginning with the administration of 
President Washington and continuing for 
more than a century, or until July 1 
1908, approximately 4,500,000 patents) 
were issued by the United States fo 
public lands which furnished millions of 
homes for the American pioneer and set- 
tler. The patents were identified as a 
rule by the certificate or entry number 
which was assigned numerically in each 
of the various kinds or forms of entries 
made in each of nearly 400 local land of- 
fices throughout the various public land 
States. 

The present system of numbering con- 
secutively all patents issued was begur 
July 1, 1908. On that date patent No. 1 


| was issued on a mineral entry made ir 


the Juneau, Alaska, land office, covering 
19.96 acres, known as the Hackley Place: 
Mining Claim. 

April 12, 1927, patent No. 1000000 was 
issued in the name of Ish-tem-po-tubbe. 


|a son of Bo-le-ho-nah, for the NW% 


Sec. 5, T. 8 N., R. 18 E., Choctaw Me- 


| ridian, in Newton County, Mississippi. 


He became entitled nearly 100 years ago 
under the Treaty of Dancing Rabbit 
Creek, made by the Choctaw Indians, 


September 27, 1830, to 160 acres of land 


Treaty With Indians. 


Under this treaty the Indians a: 
to sell the lands east of the Mississi 


River and migrate to a tract in the prem 
ent State of Oklahoma. Those Indian 
who desired to remain in Mississippi 
become citizens of the United S 
were allowed to do so, and among th 
who remained was Bo-le-ho-nah, wh 
stayed behind with his family. d 
Ish-tem-po-tubbe’s claim, however, eon- 
flicted with that of another Indian and 
it was not until July 30, 1845, that a 
commission decided in his favor. ‘ 


The Indian apparently was not inter. 
ested in any visible evidence that he 
owned the land, and it was not until re. 
cently that the present owner found the 
naked legal title was still in the Govern. 
ment, and on March 5, 1927, he appliec 
for patent. As the present owner must 
trace his claim back through the: years 
to Ish-tem-po-tubbe the patent issued ir 
the name of the Indian. 


The area conveyed by these 1,000,00¢ 
patents is 203,782,207.48 acres. This is 
an area greater than the land surfacc 
area of the States of Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Iowa, Michigan, Wisconsin, Con- 
necticut, Vermont, Delaware and Rhode 
Island. 


British Demand for Apples 
Is Declared to Be Normal 


The British market for American ap 
ples showed little change during the 
week ended April 13, according to cabled 
information ‘just received by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. A summary of this 
information follows: 


The British apple market: Prices re. 
ceived for American apples on the Liver- 
pool auction Wednesday, April 13, 
showed little change from those of the 
preceding week, according to quotation 4 
cabled _ by Edwin Smith, the Depart 
ment’s Fruit Specialist in Europe. oat 
low Newtowns from Virginia topped the 
market among the barreled varieties, 
A 2%%-inch sizes bringing from $7.30 te 
$8.64 per barrel as against $7.30 to $8.52 
last week. Extra Fancy Oregon Yel- 
low Newtowns ranged from $3.53 to 
$3.89 per box compared with $3.41 to 
$3.47 per box last week. Supplies of 
all varieties were moderate except New 
York Baldwins, of which liberal Sup- 
plies were available. The demand for 
barreled stock was good but for boxed 
stock it was slow to moderate. All of 
the available fruit was in variable con- 
dition except Washington Winesaps, 
which were in poor condition and for 
which the demand was slow. Supplies 
of Australian and New Zealand apples 
afloat to the United Kingdom are only 
moderate, states Mr. Smith. 


engi 
used and 1,600 feet of core, amounting 
to 95 per cent, was recovered. The 6 per 
cent loss was due to attrition, and to 
occasional thin seams of sand or soft 
clay interbedded in the harder formation, 

The cores taken from potash well No. 
1 have been turned over to the Geological 
Survey for study and analysis. Detailed 
information as to their composition will 
be announced later. At this well, the 
casing hes been pulled and the hole 
plugged with cement with a view to af. 
fording protection against surface and 
underground waters, to possible future 
potash-mining operations. 

James S. Worth, engineer in charge of 
potash investigations for the Bureau of 


Mines, is actively supervising the drilling 
operations, a 
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Two Gifts to Library of Congress Provide 


Endowment of “Ch 


Funds Will Be Used 
In Interpretive W ork 


Librarian Explains Chairs Will 
Be Different From Those 
In Colleges. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
them has awaited only the formal ac-- 
ceptance of them—now completed—by 
the Trust Fund Board, with the approval 
of the Joint Committee of Congress on 
the Library. 


Chairs to Provide 
For Research 

“Chairs”: The term is familiar in con- 
nection with universities; it is novel in 
connection with a library. The Librarian 
explains it by certain distinctions. It is 
to provide not for instructive or for re- 
search, but for “interpretation”: the in- 
terpretation of the collections to the in- 
quiring public and in the aid of those 
pursuing study or research in them. This 
is something more than the mere admin- 
istration of them in the ordinary way; 
and requires qualifications beyond the 
technique usually applica. It involves a 
knowledge of the subject matter—the 
knowledge of a specialist in it. It is for 
such specialists that the “Chairs” will 
provide. One such specialist—in Music— 
was assured by an item in Mrs. Frederic 
Coolidge’s endowment of the Music Divi- 
sion of the Library, two years ago; these 
present gifts assure two others—in the 
fields of American History and of the 
Fine Arts. 

In each case the provision takes the 
form of an honorarium, which is to be 


paid regularly to the Chief of the desig- | 


nated Division (the Division of Music, 
the Division of Manuscripts, the Division 
of Prints) in addition to his stipend 
from the Government. 
the Carnegie Corporation, in reciting 
this, explains the motive. It reads: 

“In considering the means by which 
interest in the Fine Arts may be de- 
veloped in the United States. the 
Trustees of the Carnegie Corporation 
recognize that the Division of Prints 
(which includes also the Department of 
the Fine Arts) of the Library of Con- 
gress may exercise a considerable 
fluence in promoting. an appreciation 
and understanding of the Fine Arts in 
this country; and that the amount and 


| 
quality of this influence will depend upon | 


the qualities and abilities of the spe- 
cialist in conduct of the Division. 
“The Board of Trustees understands 
that the Government stipend alone, while 
providing for the needs of ordinary ad- 
ministration, will not suffice to assure 
for the position a man of the requisite 
qualifications; -and that, as in the case 
of the Division of Music of the Library 


been dealt with by an endowment, there 
is need of an endowment which will at- 
tach to the position an honorarium in 
addition to the regular 
stipend. 

“The following resolution, therefore, 
has been unanimously adopted by the 
Trustees: 

“Resolved, That the sum of seventy- 
five thousand dollars ($75,000) be, and 
it hereby is, appropriated to the Library 


of Congress Trust Fund Board as en- | 
dowment for a chair in the Fine Arts.” | 


Need of Interpreter 
Is Outlined 


The Librarian of Congress, Herbert 


Putnam in an oral statement on April | 


16 said: 

“The idea of ‘chairs’ may scem novel, 
but it has evolved naturally from 
the situation. It fully recognizes the 
efficiency of the present organization 
which Congress has enabled us to de- 
velop; an organization highly expert in 
all technique necessary to the ordinary 


processes of a library; nor does it over- | 
look the effectiveness, within its func- | 


tion, of the apparatus which 
ganization has constructed. 


this or- 


“The organization covers competently | 


the needs of ordinary administration and 


the apparatus is, or in regular course, | 
will become, as efficient as apparatus | 


can be. But something further and quite 
distinct is necessary. Here are these 
great collections, comprising 
over six million items and still rapidly 
enlarging, and embracing every field of 
recorded knowledge. There is the great 
inquiring public—the student, the investi- 
gator, the groups organized for 
search, the organization requiring infor- 
mation as the basis of some particular 
Operation, the man-of-affairs for some 
particular business, the ordinary inquirer 
secking more exact knowledge, or as- 
piring to some further culture. The re- 
sponse is somewhere in this mass of 
material; but the mass is huge, it doesn’t 


speak for itself, and the apparatus which | 


attempts to speak fo rit has a language 
attempts to speak for it has a language 
who knows both the collections and the 
language of the apparatus; and knows 
also the problem and language of the in- 
quirer—investigator or connoisseur—and 
can serve as interpreter. 

“There are also the other great col- 
lections in Washington, and those in 
other American libraries of which, in 
our “Union Catalogue” and otherwise, 
we are accumulating the record. And 
there are the specialists and the numerous 


experts in the scientific bureaus of the | 
knowl. | 


government—generous of their 
edge or counsel to those who know how 
to ask for it; and others at large who 
might respond to an inquiry from a gov- 
ernment establishment, though indiffer- 
ent to one from a mere individual. 
“All these sources+—material and men 
—should be drawn upon. 
ist in the subject can draw upon them un- 
derstandingly. 
terpreters—and acting in liason between 


The grant from | 


in- | 


Government | 


already | 


re- | 


Only a special- | 


A group of such men—in- | 


———$_ = —-—~— 


such sources of information and the pub- | 


lic; that is the idea, and the ideal. 
“The government stipend doesn’t as- 
sure them. It isn’t niggardly; but it 


is limited by the standards set for the | 


government service generally. It pro- 
vides, as is the duty of the government, 
for the needs of ordinary administration 
—just as the appropriations provide for 
the acquisition of the ‘rarities’ of great 
but just as the latter can’t extend to 
the acquisition of the “rarities” of great 
distinction, so the provision for service 
can’t extend to this superservice. 


| versities—but whose 


“Comes Mr. Benjamin, and by his gift | 


it—in this field of 
History. Comes the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion and extends it in the field of Fine 
Arts. . Came, two years ago, Mrs. Cool- 
idge, and extended it in the field of Music. 


extends 


“In no case was the gift a subsidy to | 


American | 


airs of History and Fine Art 


Each of Donations 
Amounts to $75,000 


Funds Were Given by Wilbur 
Evarts Benjamin and Car- 
negie Corporation. 


credited to Washington from the uni- 
method of service 
will be the interpretation of the collec- 
tions and guidance in the use of them. 
Competent to do research, but foregoing it 
for the sake of aiding others 1n it. Con- 


| cerned, not with the accumulation of per- 


the Government as such, nor to relieve | 


it of its proper obligations. 


| which represents an expenditure 
nearly $9,000,000; in collections repre- 
senting a present value of as much more 


appropriations for maintenance and fur- 


yearly. No; the endowments are not to 


are they required because the Govern- 


| already done, and is doing, so much. 
| They are not to subsidize the govern- 
mental part of the enterprise, but to 
utilize this great establishment; which 
the Government has created, for the pro- 
motion of certain objects with which the 
Government fully sympathizes but to 
which it cannot well apply the public 
| funds. With Mrs. Coolidge, the object 
| Was promotion of the appreciation and 





| jamin it is promotion of studies in Amer- 
ican History—and the resources 
them; with the Carnegie Corporation, 
promotion of a sound understanding and 
wider appreciation of the fine arts. 


| Unique Opportunity 
Is Recognized 

“In each case there is recognition of 
the unique opportunity for service and 


able collections, the alaborate 


National Capital, which is increasingly 
the center for efforts in science, in litera- 


| sion of them. 
“That this opportunity would be recog- 


| it created the Library of Congress Trust 
Fund Board—a quasi-corporation, with 


; usual powers of a_ trustee—authorized 
to accept and administer funds constitut- 


Library, its collections or its 





James B. Wilbur (for reproductions of 
; source material for American History), 
one from Mr. R. R. Bowker (for biblio- 


graphic enterprises), and a portion of | 


that from Mrs. Coolidge. 

“The procedure with the Board 
| simple, and its action prompt; as its 
| authority for the acceptance of an offer 


| is subject only to the approval of the | ug E 
| Vision could be made. He has prolonged 


Joint Committee on the Library; exempt 
therefore from the slow process of a 
bill in Congress. It is a public agency, 
officially responsible, with the Treasurer 


of the United States as its Treasurer and | 


custodian; and yet as to investments it 
has the freedom—to consider yield as 
well as safety—of any trust company in 
the District of Columbia. It therefore 
offers many assurances, some conveni- 
ences, and certain economies. 


| Disbursement Plan 


| Is Described 


“But it intends no competition with 
the trust companies, where available for 
such a purpose, and many a donor hay- 
ing confidence in some such company 
and preferring that that the corpus of 


may confide his endowment to it, provid- 


over for the purpose specified. In this 
| case, under the act, it is payable direct 
| to the Treasurer of the United States— 
or to the Librarian, who banks it with 
the Treasurer—and administered con- 
formably to the trust, and under the 
regular supervision of the Comptroller 
General and the General Accounting Of- 
fice. In any case, both principal and 
income are under the Act exempt from 
all Federal taxes. 

“Onemay, therefore, fore see many such 
funds; some applicable to the acquisition 
of material—the material of distinction 
to which the Government appropriations 
cannot reach; others for the endowment 
of ‘Chairs’; since, besides the 


Science (pure and applied), for Law, for 
Economics, for Sociology, for Semitic, 
Slavic, and Oriental Literature (three 


notable collections in these three fields), 
to mention only some of the major sub- 
jects. 


Faculty Is Different 
From College Type 

“The results, a Faculty: not a teach- 
ing faculty, as in a colege, not a research 
faculty as Mr. Huntington is providing 
for in the reseaich staff attached to his 
library at San Marino. A faculty of men 
competent perhaps to teach, and in fact 
serving specific studies by their advisory 
| relations with advanced students ac- 





—even if an actual governinental expen- : . 
: ; 4 . | tion; and, as it supplements a salary 
diture of less than $3,000,000)—and in ae Pp Sena 


| relieve the Government of its duty; nor | ; 
; compensation 


ment is doing little for the institution. equivalent to that paid to the higher 


mm . | group 
They come because the Government has | g } 


| carry 


understanding of music; with Mr. Ben- cially the 


sonal repute for scholarship, or con- 
noisseurship, but with a service to the 
public of the results of scholarship or 


Mane td | noisseurship.” 
meeting—liberally—in the ‘plant” itself, | 


of | provided, the endowment attaches to an 


“Where, as in the three chairs already 


existing position involving also some ad- 
ministrative duties, the honorarium will 
read as to.the incumbent of that posi- 
already provided 


by appropriation, a 


ther development which have now reached ae plc Malay? jasc ~ dla 
; a total of a million and a quarter dollars | 7)?" 


annually, will suffice. Where 
there is no such existing position or 
stipend, $150,000 will be needed, for the 
as a whole should be 


the faculties of universities. 
any case the ‘Chair’ may fitly 
the name of its donor—or 
name selected by him. The Chair of 
American History, for instance, will nat- 
urally be entitled “The William Evarts 
Benjamin Chair of American History.” 


in 
“In 


And it is peculiarly fitting that it should | 


be, in view of Mr. Benjamin’s proved 


any |! 





interest in American History, his spe- 
cial familiarity with the sources—espe- 
autograph sources—and his 
long association with them as a collector, 


eel and for many years as a merchant of 


them. In this endowment he has brought 
to a fine fryition the knowledge and the 


| enthusiasms\gained from these experi- 
| ences. 


ture, and in the arts, and for the diffu- | 
| ness of our aims, and the competence of 


nized and taken advantage of was anti- | 
cipated by Congress when, two years ago, | 


ing endowments ‘for the benefit of the 
service.’ | 
This Board is functioning, and even pre- | 
vious to these recent gifts had already | 
in hand three endowments; one from Mr. | 
| History, is the appropriate care 


is | 





terest. One is that it exemplifies the 


distinction already noted; that endow- | 
| ments of the Library for such purposes 
for influence afforded here; the remark- | 
‘plant,’ | 
appartus, and organization, the numer- | 
| ous, diverse and far-reaching relations, | 
and the outstanding position of ‘the in- | 
stitution as the National Library, in the | 


are not subsidies to a governmental en- 
terprise—since neither the Carnegie nor 
any of the Foundations subsidizes gov- 
ernmental projects as such—but the 
utilization of a governmental establish- 
ment for the promotion of an interest 
of general concern. And another is in 
the mere fact of a grant from such an 
authority as a certificate to the sound- 


the agencies (including the Trust Fund 
Board) proyided. 


Says Both Grants 


Will Be Influential 
| the Secretary of the Treasury at its head, | 


7 oie . ‘ | wi ‘netyval suceesci 4 7 | 
where a similar situation has already | with perpetual succession, and all the 


“Our Division of Prints (which in- 
cludes not merely the half million items 
in our Print Collection, but the books 
on the Fine Arts, and is therefore, our 
Department of the Fine Arts) has been 
without a head since the death of Pro- 
fessor Richard A. Rice, in 1925. Our 
Division of Manuscripts (which as a col- 
lection of source material for American 
of a 
specialist in American History) has been 
without a permanent head since we re- 
leased Dr. Gaillard Hunt to the State 
Department (in whose service he died, in 
1924): for Dr. Charles Moore, who then 
consented to assume the duties tem- 
porarily, did so only as locum tenens, 
and until a satisfactory permanent pro- 


the arrangement, to the great profit of 
the collections in the remarkable gifts 


| of material which his skill, enterprise 


and influence have induced. But his other 
interests—including his important public 
service as Chairman of the Commission 
of Fine Arts—require now his entire at- 
tention. 

“Both endowments are, therefore, ex- 


' tremely apposite to our present situa- 
| tion. Their direct results will certainly 


his fund shall remain in local custody, | 


ing that only the income shall be paid | 


| Academy; 


| Memphis; 





three ! 
Chairs now provided, many others are | 
needed: for Bibliogy, for Cartography | 
(complementing that for History), for | 


distinct. Chairs, corresponding to our | 





} to 


be of great consequences. And I believe 
their example will be widely influential.” 


Navy Orders 


Orders issued to Naval 
date of April 12, 1927: 

Capt. Ridley McLean, det. Director, Naval 
Communications, Navy Dept.; to command 
Subm. Divs., Battle Flt. 

Comdr. Ronan C, Grady, det. Naval War 
College,.Newport, R. I.; to Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. 

Comdr. Victor D. Herbster, det. U. S. 
S. Wright; to command U. S. 8. oe 

Comdr. Carl T. Osburn, det. comman 
U. S. S. Dallas; to War College, 
Newport, R. I. 

Lieut. Comdr. Leonard N. Linsley, det. 
Seventh Nav. Dist.; to U. S. S. Vega. 

Lieut. Comdr. Ames Loder, to gunnery 
officer, U. S. S. Arkansas. 

Lieut. Comdr. John B. W. Waller, det. U. 
S. S. Niagara; to U. S. S. Arkansas. 

Lieut. Charles M. Abson, det. 
to U. S. S. Ludlow. 
Lieut. John F. Crowe, Jr., det. U. S. 
to Office Naval Inspr. of Ord., 
Sperry Gyroscope Co., New York. 

Lieut. Franklin S. Irby, det. Dest. Sqdn. 
14, Sctg. Flt.; to Office Nav. Inspr. of Ord., 
Sperry Gyroscope Co., New York. 

Lieut. Lyman S. Perry, det. 
Academy; to U. S. S. Tracy. 

Licut. George P. Kraker, det. Ford Instru- 
ment Co., Long Island City, N. Y.; te Navy 
Yard, Washington, D. 

Lieut. Rutledge B. Tompkins, det. Ford 
Instrument Co., Long Island City, N. Y.; 
to Navy Yard, Washington, D. C. 

Lieut. Comdr. George T. Dill (M. C.), 
det. First Brigade, U. S. Marines, Port au 
Prince, Haiti; to U. S. & Langley. 

Lieut. Comdr. George C. Rhoads (M. C.), 
det. Nav. Med. School, Washington, D. C.; 


officers under 


Naval 


Naval 


Ss. 


Naval 


; to Nav. Air Station, Pensacola, Fla. 


Lieut. Fred M. Rohow (M. C.), 
Med. School, Washington, 
Hosp., Norfolk, Va. 

Lieut. (j. @.) John Q. Adams (M. C.), det. 
Nav. Med. School, Washington, D. .C.; to Nav. 
Air Sta., Nav. Oper. Base, Hampton Roads 
Virginia. 

Lieut. 
det. 


det. Naval 
D. C.; to Nav. 


(j. g.) Newman K. Bear 


(M. C.), | 
iv. Med. School, Washington, D. C.; 
| 


Nav. Air Sta., Lakehurst, N. J. 
Lieut. (j. g.) Charles C. Yanquell (M. C.), 
det. Nev. Med, School, Washington, D. C.; 
to Nav. Hosp., Boston, Mass. 
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Special Ceremonies 
Planned to Welcome 


Pan-American Fliers 


Final Officia! Landing to Be 
Made at Bolling Field, 
With Escort, on 
May 2. 


Bolling Field, D. C., will be the final 
official landing place of the Pan-Ameri- 
can fliers, who have completed a journey 
to the Latin American republics, which 
began December 20, and according to 
plans will end May 2, the Department of 
War has just announced in a statement. 


Under the plans, the statement said, 
the Pan-American fliers will be escorted 
to the Washington Army air field by 
planes trom Langley Field, Va., 
be greeted by planes stationed at Boll- 
ing Field. Upon landing they will be 
met by high Government officials, in- 
cluding the Secretary of War, Dwight F. 
Davis, the Assistant Secretaries, of War, 
Hanford MacNider and F. Trubee Davi- 
son, as well as other dignitaries. 

The full text the 
statement follows: 

It is contemplated that the Pan-Ameri- 
ean flight will make its final official land- 
ing at Bolling Ficld on May 2 when 
Major Herbert A. Dargue, leader of the 
flight, and his associates will nose their 
planes to the ground and thus complete 
the last lap of their dramatic and 
spectacular journey to Latin-American 
republics with messages of good will 
from President Coolidge and the people 


of Department’s 


; of the United States. 


To Have Escort of Planes. 
Escorted by planes from 
Field, Va., and greeted by planes sta- 
tioned at Bolling Field, the Pan-Ameri- 


can fliers will make their triumphant en- | 
on | 
| landing, will be met by high Government 
| and Army officials including Secretary of | 
| War, Dwight F. Davis, Assistant Secre- 
| taries of War, Hanford MacNider and F. 
Trubee Davison, Major General Charles ! 
| P. Summerall, Chief of Staff, and digni- 

“The grant from the Carnegie Cor- | 
| poration has also special elements of in- | 


try into Washington where they, 


taries representing foreign nations espe- 
cially those included in the Pan-American 
Union. 


The only shadow cast over the joyous- | 


ness of the homecoming of the airmen 
from their 20,000 mile flight over tropic 
seas, rock-bound coasts and impenetra- 
ble jungles is that of the ten Army Air 


Corps pilots who took-off at San Anto- | 
nio, Texas, where the flight started, only | 
| eight return. 


Two of the “Good 
fliers—Captain Clinton F. Woolsey 


Lieutenant John W. Benton—lost | their 


Will” 


| lives at Buenos Aires on February 26 
when their plane, “The Detroit.” collided | 
with Major Dargue’s flagship, “The New | 
| York.” 


Two Planes Destroyed. 
Still, even though two of the planes 
were destroyed in the accident at Buenos 


Aires, there will be but one gap in the | 


formation as the ships come soaring in 
over Bolling Field. One of the gaps was 
filled early in April when “The New York 
2nd” was flown from Panama to Porto 
Cabello, Venezuela, where it joined its 
sister ships on their northward journey. 

The Pan-American fliers are scheduled 
to reach Miami on April 24—six days 
ahead of their original schedule. They 
will be met off the Florida coast by a 


group of Army planes headed by Major 


General Mason M. Patrick, Chief of Air 
Corps, who will have the distinction of 
being the first to welcome the fliers on 
their return to the United States. From 
Miami the planes will travel northward 
to Washington by way of Jacksonville, 
Savannah, Wilmington, N. C., and Lang- 
ley Field. 

The members of the Pan-American 
flight are Major Dargue, leader; Cap- 
tain Arthur B. McDaniel, Captain Ira 
C. Eaker and Lieutenants Ennis C, 
Whitehead, Charles Mck. Robinson, Muir 
S. Fairchild, Bernard S. Thompson and 
Leonard D. Weddington. ; 

Although no definite decision has as 
yet been reached as to where the Pan- 
American planes and their crews will be 
sent following their arrival in Washing- 


and will | 
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History 


Fine Arts 


Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, 
books in foreign languages, official documents and 
children’s books are excluded. Library of Con- | 
gress card number is at end of last line. 


Brangwyn, Frank. The etchings of 
Frank Brangwyn, R. A., a catalogue 
raisonne by W. Grant. 236 p._ illus. 
London, The Studio, 1926. 27-6133 

Budge, Sir Ernest Alfred Thompson 
Wallis. Cleopatra’s needles and other 
Egyptian obelisks; a series of descrip- 
tions of all the impo tant inscribed 
obelisks, with hieroglyphic texts, trans- 
lations, etc., with 17 plates and 22 
illustrations in the text. 308 p. London, 
Religious tract society, 1926. 27-6228 

Dunning, Mrs. Harriet (Westbrook.) 
Albert Elijah Dunning; a book of 
remembrance, with the kind coopera- 
tion of many helpful friends. 217 p. 
Norwood, Mass., Priv. print., 1927. 

27-6221 

Duryea, Mrs. Nina Larrey (Smith.) 
Mallorca the magnificent, with an in- 
troduction by Ralph Adams Cram. 280 
p. illus. N. Y., Century, 1927. 27-6225 

Edgerly, Webster. Yourself behind closed 
doors, a training course in magnificent 
manhood and beautiful womanhood... 
by Edmund Shaftesbury (pseud.) 403 
p. Meriden, Conn., The Ralston univer- 
sity press, 1927. 27-6220 

Fisher,. Herbert Albert Laurens. James 
Bryce (Viscount Bryce of Dechmont, 
O. M.) 2 v. N. ¥., Macmillan, 1927. 


27-6226 


| Franklin, Benjamin. The autobiography 


of Benjamin Franklin, edited with an 
introduction by Oral Summer Coad. 
(The modern readers’ series.) 243 p. 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1927. 27-26549 


Gerry, Elbridge. The diary of Elbridge 


| 
Langley 


and | 


ton, they will not go on an extensive | 


tour of American cities such as originally 
intended. 
fliers will be in need of rest after the 
gruelling grind of long hours and heavy 
responsibilities they have gone through 
during the past four months. Major 
Dargue and his fellow fliers, aside from 
the task of piloting their planes more 
than 20,000 miles and keeping their mo- 
tors in perfect running order, have been 
called upon to participate in dozens of 
social events which further taxed their 
physical resources. 

The five planes left San Antonio on 
December 20, followed the east coast of 
Mexico, crossed the {sthmus of Salina 
Cruz and proceeded to Panama _ with 
stops in Honduras and Nicaragua. From 
Colon the flight went to Colombia, re- 
turned to the Canal Zone and flew along 
the west coast of South America as far 
as Valdivia, Chile, where it crossed the 
Andes and reached the Atlantic side at 
Bahia-Blanca, Argentina. 


Aires and made 1,400 mile round trip up 


the Parana River tu Asuncion, Paraguay. | 


Next came Brazil, the Guianas and Vene- 
zuela. At Trindad the flight left the 
mainland and made a series of hops 
which covered the Lesser Antilles, Porto 
Rico, the Dominican Republic, Haiti and 
Cuba. 


Lieut. (j. g.) George H. Rice (D. 
det. Naval Academy; to U. U. S. Seattle. 

Lieut. Leslie R. Corbin (S. C.), det. Nav. 
Hosp., New York; to settle accts. 

Lieut. Timothy J. Muleahy (S. C.), det. 
Nav. Sta., Guantanamo Bay, Cuba; to Rec. 
Bks., Hampton Roads, Va. 

Ch. Mach. Wade Lash, det. U. 


S. S. Ump- 
qua; to U. S. S, Bobolink. 


The reason for this is that the | 


Following the | 
east coast, ther planes fiew to Buenos | 


Ch, Carp. Alfred Bledsoe, det. Navy Yard, | 


Puget 
Mexico. 5 

Ch. Pay Clk. George G. Jordan. det. Navy 
Yard, Mare Island, Calif.: to Yard Bks. 
Navy Yard, Mare Island, Calif, 


Sound, Wash.; to U. S. S. New 





\ 
| Texas. 











s . 
| with rank from July 5, 1926, 


Gerry, jr.; with a preface and foot- 
notes by Claude G. Bowers, foreword 
by Annette Townsend. 222 p. N. Xe 
Brentano, 1927. 27-6218 
Glick, Harry Newton. Effects of practice 
in intelligence tests. (Abstract of 
thesis (Ph. D.)—University of Illinois, 
1924.)—15 p. Urbana, Ill., 1926. 


27-6224 


Haanel, Charles Francis. You. 336 p. St. 
Louis, Mo., C. F. Haanel, .1927. 
27-6222 
Harlow. Rex F. Successful Oklahomans, a 
compilation of biographical sketches. 
239 p. Oklahoma City, Harlow pub- 
lishing co., 1927. 27-6217 
The International blue book; printed in 
English and French, edited by Hya- 
cinthe Ringrose; a biographical diction- 
ary of the world’s notable living men 
and women. 500 p. London, Ringrose 
& Salter, 1926. 27-6137 


| Jaffray, Mrs. Elizabeth. Secrets of the 


White House, by ... housekeeper from 


Army Orders 


The Department of War has issued Spe- 


| cial Orders No. 86 to Army personnel as 


follows: : 
Promotions. : . 
The promotion of each of the following- 
named officers is announced: 
Field Artillery—LeRoy J. Stewart, from 


| Second Lieutenant to First Lieutenant, Mar. 


16, 1927; John F. Uncles, from Second Lieu- 
tenant to First Lieutenant, Mar. 29, 1927; 
Giles R. Carpenter, from Second Lieutenant 
to First Lieutenant, Mar. 20, 1927. 

Coast Artillery Corps—Richard M. Levy, 


| from Captain to Major, Mar. 20, 1927. 


Infantry—Howard G. Davids, from Lieu- 
tenant Colonel to Colonel, Mar. 19, 1927. 

Medical Corps—Otis B. Schreuder, from 
First Lieutenant to Captain, Mar. 20, 1927. 

Dental Corps—James H. Pence, from First 
Lieutenant to Captain, April 1, 1927. 

Air Corps. , 

The following-named officers are relieved 
from further duty and training at the Air 
Corps Advanced Flying School, Kelly Field, 
Tex., and are “attached for duty with the 
Second Division: Second Lieuts. William M. 
Creasy, ir., Charles W. McGeehan, John P. 
Woodbridge and Josiah Ross. 

They will report in person to the com- 
manding general Second Division, Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex., for duty accordingly. 

The appointment and assignment of the 
following-named second liuetenants in the 
Air Corps, Regular Army, from enlisted men, 
Regular Army, and from civil life, are an- 
nounced: ar 

With rank from January f 1927—En- 
listed men with two years’ service: J 

Flying Cadet Earl Clinton Robbins, Third 
Atack Group, Fort Crokett, Tex., to Third 
Attack Group, Fort Crockett, Tex. 

Flying Cadet A. J. Kerwin Malone, Sec- 
ond Bombardment Group, Langley Field, 
Va., to Langley Field, Va. 

Flying Cadet Russel Keillor, Seventh Pur- 
suit Squadron, Selfridge Field, Mich., to 
Selfridge Field, Mich. ; 

Sergt. Charles Clifford Coppin, jr., 88th 
Observation Squadron, Wright Field, Ohio, 
to Marshall Field, Fort Riley, Kans. 

Flying Cadet Mark Darrow Stephen Steen- 
sen, 90th Attack Squadron, Fort Crockett, 
Tex., to Third Attack Group, Fort Crockett, 


99 


Flying Cadet Ernest Harold Lawson, 94th 
Pursuit Squadron, Selfridge Field, Mich., 
to Selfridge Field, Mich. 

Flying Cadet John Edward Bodle, 
Pursuit Squadron, Selfridge Field, Mich., to 
Selfridge Field, Mich. 

Flying Cadet William Harold 
95th Pursuit Squadron, Selfridge 
Mich., to Selfridge Field, Mich. 

Flying Cadet Russell Scott, First Observa- 
tion Squadron, Mitchel Field, N. Y., to 
Mitchel Field, N. Y. 

Flying Cadet Burton Murdock Hovey, jr., 
57th Service Squadron, Selfridge Field, 
Mich., to Selfridge Field, Mich. 


Marine Corps Orders 


The 
issued the following 
Corps personnel: 

April 7, 1927. 
Col. E. B. Manwaring, 


orders to 


Lt. on 
B., N. O. B., Hampton Roads, 

Capt. C. B. Cates, on May 1, 1927, 
tached Recruiting District of Spokane, 
Spokane, Oreg., to Recruiting District of 
Omaha, Omaha, Nebr. 

Capt. J. L. Perkins, upon the reporting 
of his relief detached Recruiting 
of Omaha, Omaha, Nebr., to M. D., U. S. 5. 


Arizona. 


Va. 


April 8, 1927. 

Maj. Gen. W. C. 
1927, detached from duty as Commanding 
General, Department of the Pacific, to duty 
as Commanding General, Me B., Quan- 
tico, Va. 

Maj. Gen. E. K. Cole, about June 1, 
1927, detached from duty as Commanding 
General, M. B., Quantico, to duty as Com- 
manding General, Department of the Pa- 
cific. 

Cant. A. L. 
tain with rank 


Capt. E.. A. 


W. Gordon, promoted ca 
from Octozer 1, 1926. 
Fellowes, promoted captain 


p- 





27th | 


Doolittle, | 
Field, | 


Department of the Navy has just | 
Marine | 


May 1, 
1927, detached M. B., Quantico, Va., to M. | 


de- } 


District | 


Neville, about June 1}, | 


of Taft to Coolidge. 200 p., 
illus. N. Y¥., Cosmopolitan book cor- 
poration, 1927. 27-6219 

Jason, Simon J. Elements of bookkeeping 
and accounting. 178 p. N. Y., Globe 
book co., 1927. 27-6207 

Judd, Charles Hubbard. Psychological 
analysis of the fundamentals of arith- 
metic. (Supplementary educational 
monograph, published in conjunction 
with the School review and the Ele- 
mentary school journal} no. 32.) 121 
p., illus. Chicago, Ill., The University 
of Chicago, 1927. 27.6213 


La Dame, Mary. 


the days 


Securing cmployment 


for the handicapped; a study of place- | 
ment agencies for this group in New | 
Welfare | 


York City. 133 p. N. Y,, 
council of New York City, 1927. 
27-6209 
Malapert, Paulin. 
the methodology of science, 
ized translation by F. C. Suimmer. 
(The West Virginia collegiate insti- 
tute bulletin, ser. 13, no. 3). 95 p. 


Institute, W. Va., West Virginia col- | 


legiate institute, 1926. 
Mather, Frank Jewett. Modern 
ing, a study of tendencies. 
illus. N. Y., Holt, 1927. 27-6129 
McConagha, William Albert. The his- 
tory and progress of the United mine 
workers of America. (Absiract 
thesis (PH. D.)-—University of Illinois, 
1925). 6 p. Urbana, IIL, 1926. 
27-6210 
Mecham, John Lloyd. Francisco 
Ibarra and Nueva Vizcaya. 
university publications). 
ham, N. C., 
1927. : 
Roerich, Nikolai Konstantinovich. 
Himalaya, a monograph; articles by 
Frances R. Grant, Mary Siegrist, 
George Grebenstchikoff, Ivan Narodny, 
and “Banners of the East,” with 24 
color-plates and 78 halftones. 
N. Y., Brentano, 1926. 27-6130 
Sexton, Randolph Williams. Spanish in- 
fluence on American architecture and 
decoration. 263 p., illus. N, 
Brentano, 1927. 27-6151 
Ward, Francis Kingdon. The riddle of 
the Tsangpo gorges. ... With con- 
tributions by the Right Hon. the Earl 
Cawdor. 328 p. London, E. Arnold, 
1926. 27-6138 
Wells, Herbert George. Democracy 
under revision, a lecture delivered at 
the Sorbonne, March 15, 1927. 34 p. 
N. Y., Doran, 1927. 27-6206 
Whyte, Earle Forrester. A study of the 
oxides of potassium and_ sodium. 
(Thesis (PH. D.)—Clark University, 
1923.) 12 p. Easton, Pa. Mack 
printing co., 1926. 27-6215 
Woodyard, Ella. The effect of time 
upon variability, (Thesis (PH. D.)— 
Columbia university, 1926: Published 
also as Teachers college, 
university, Contributions to education, 
no. 216.) 56 p. 
Columbia university, 1926. 


27-6211 


385 


de 
(Duke 
265 p. Dur- 
Duke university press, 


27-6223 


“0 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading | 


are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D: C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. 


Laws and Regulations Relating to Game, 


Land Fur-Bearing Animals and Birds | 
Alaska 


in Alaska. Circular No. 
Game Commission, Bureau of Giologi- 
cal Survey, Department of Agricul- 
ture. Price, 5 cents. [Agr. 26-862] 
Public Health Reports. Issued Weekly 
by the United States Public Health 
Service. Volume 42, No. 14. Price, 
5 cents. [6-25167] 
Special articles in this issue: Physiologi- 
cal Eeffects of Abnormal Temperatures and 


Humidities, Court Decisions Relating 
the Public Health. 


The Official Gazette of the United States 
Patent Office, Containing the Patents, 
Trade-Marks, Designs and Labels. Is- 
sued Tuesday, April 12, 1927. Sub- 
scription price $10 a year. [4-18256] 

Variability in the Linkage of Two Seed 
Characters of Maize. By G. N. Col- 
lins, Senior Botanist in Charge, and 
J. H. Kempton, Associate Botanist, Bio- 
physical Laboratory, Bureau of Plant 

Industry. Department of Agriculture 


° 
vo, 





... An introduction to | 
author- | 


paint- | 
Dey | 


of | 


27-6216 | ar , : > 

| transmission, and is unmistakable since 
- | the airplane observer receives the actual 
| map or written message as prepared by 


es] 


Columbia | 





to | 





oH Method Is Evolved’ 


To Pass Message to 
Plane From Ground 


Department of War Reports 
Success of Plan Used 
by Army in the 
Philippines. 


A new method of communication be- 


| tween ground troops and airplanes has 
| been evolved in the Philippine Islands, 


and gives promise to be more efficient 
than present methods, the Department 
of War has just announced in a state- 
ment. The new system comprises a small 


| lead weight attached to a string on. the 


side of the observers cockpit in the 
plane, which is released as the plane 
swoops down to the ground and catches 
a pouch attached to a large string loop 


| held by two men. The weighted string 


entwines around the string loop, carry- 
ing off the pouch, which is hauled into 
the plane by means of a pulley and reel. 


Problem of Communication. 
The full text of the statement follows: 


The problem of communication be- 
tween aircraft and ground troops has 
been the subject of experimentation and 
study since planes came into military 


| use. While simple and effective communi- 
| cation from plane to ground has been 


maintained by dropped messages, that 
from ground to plane has not been so 
satisfactory. Panels, radio, flares and 


| Very Pistols have been used with vary- 


ing success. Recent experiments by 


| Cavalry troops in the Philippine Islands 
| gave promise to evolve a_ satisfactory 


method. This system requires very little 
special equipment and is rapid in that it 
involves no tedious alphabetical signal 


troops on the ground. This last ‘develop- 
ment is known as the “pick up” system. 


: | Upon a signal from the ground troops 
210 p. | 


the plane is to swoop down over the 


marked spot and let down from the plane 


| an apparatus to pick up the massage. 


Experimental Apparatus. 

The first exeperimental apparatus con- 
sisted of a heavy hook or anchor made 
of %-inch iron rods welded together at 
their upper ends with the free ends bent 
outward in the form of fish hooks. This 
rather cumbersome anchor was then 
suspended from the plane by %-inch 
rope. The message was tied to the center 
of a length of rope, held horizontally 
some 6 or 8 feet above the ground. The 
plane flew at right angles across the 
horizontal rope, entangled it in the an- 
chor and the anchor and message were 
pulled into the plane. 

However, further tests showed that 
the heavy hook and heavy rope were uh- 
necessary. The apparatus now in use is 
considerably more satisfactory and less 
bulky. A small lead weight suspended 


| by string, preferably carpenters chalk 
Teachers college, | 


line, is wound on a reel on the side of 
the observers cockpit. The line for the 
ground message is of the same string 
formed into a large loop. The message 
is placed in a first aid pouch, hung to 
the bottom of the loop, while the upper 


| half of the loop is stretched overhead at 


arms length and held between the fingers 
of two men, standing about 40 feet apart. 
A panel is then placed to indicate to the 
pilot the center and direction of the loop. 
The observer unreels 40 or 50 feet of the 
weighted line and as the plane flies at 


| right angles across the center and plane 
| of the ioop the weighted line from the 


plane picks up the loop and its attached 
message, which are then reeled into the 
plane. 





Bulletin No. 1468. Price, 10 cents. 
Agr. 27-291 
An Investigation of the Coastal Waters 
of South Carolina With Reference to 
Oyster Culture. By P. S. Galtsoff and 
H. F. Prytherch. Economie Circular 
No. 61, Bureau of Fisheries, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Free. F 27-2 
Per Capita Costs in City Schools, 1925-26, 
Prepared in the Statistical Division, 
Bureau of Education, Department of 
the Interior. Statistical Circular No. 
7. Price, 5 cents. fE23-75] 
List of Publications of the Children’s Bu- 
reau, Department of Labor. Free. 
[16-26563] 
Nursery Stock, Plant and Seed Quaran- 
tine. Notice of Quarantine No. 37, 
with Revised Regulations. Effective 
April 1, 1927. Free. [Agr.12-1522] 
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Insurance 


Premiums 


Payable to Firm Held 
Not to Be Deducted 


Board of Tax Appeals Rules 
on Expenses for Insuring 
Employes of Beneficiary 

Corporation. 


OMAHA ELEVATOR COMPANY, PETITIONER, 
y. COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NuE, No. 8247, Boarp of TAx APPEALS. 
Insurance premiums are not allowable 

. . { 
deductions to a corporation directly the 
beneficiary of policies issued to its offi- 
Construing section 
the Board held that 


cers and employes. 
215 of the 1918 act, 
the 
company over these policies deprived it | 
of the right to deduction of insurance 1 
premiums as an allowable business ex- | 


control exercised by the taxpayer 


pense. 
J. B. 
F. O. Graves for the Commissioner. 


for the petitioner; 
} 


Templeton 


Findings of Fact in Case. 
The findings of fact and the 
of the Board follows: 


opinion } 


| deficiencies of $10,964.31 





Findings of Fact. The petitioner is a 
Nebraska corporation with its principal 
office Omaha. 


year 1918 the petitioner paid out $1,- 


in During the calendar 
994.62 for premiums on endowment insur- 
ance policies covering the lives. of its 
officers and employes. This amount was 
charged to the expense account of the pe- 
titioner and was deducted in its income 
profits-tax return for 1918. The respon- 
dent, in arriving at his final determina- 
tion of income and profits tax of the peti- 
tioner, disallowed the said item of $1,- | 
944.62 
endowment insurance policies in question | 


as a deduction for that year. The 


provide that the said petitioner corpora- 
tion is the beneficiary. However, a spe- 
cial agreement was entered into between 
the petitioner and its officers and em- 
ployes which was set forth in a communi- 
cation to each of the officers 
ployes whose lives were insured. 

Opinion: Trammell: 


and em- 
The question is | 
whether the petitioner was directly or 
indirectly the beneficiary of the insurance | 
policies taken out by it on the lives of 
Section 215 | 
1918, in far 
it is pertinent to the issue here in- 


its officers and employes. 
of the Revenue Act of 
as 


so 


volved, is as follows: 

Sec. 215. That in computing net in- | 
come no deduction shall in any case be 
allowed in respect of— 

(d) Premiums paid on any life insur- | 
ance policy covering the life of any offi- 
cer or employe or of any person finan- 
cially interested in any trade or busi- 
ness carried on by the taxpayer, when 
the directly or 


taxpayer is indirectly 


beneficiary under such policy. 
Petitioner Beneficiary. 

The petitioner was in each instance | 
named as the beneficiary in the policies. 
It is contended, however, that the com- 
munication addressed by the petitioner 
to its officers and employes whose lives 
were insured and the acceptance by them | 
of the terms and conditions set forth 
therein constitute a valid and binding | 
contract on the part of the petitioner | 
to pay over the proceeds of the policies 
to the beneficiaries named by the in- 
sured. The corporation could, however, 
discharge any employe or any employe 
might resign and the company could 
continue the policy on the life of such | 
officer or employe in force and effect 
until the policies had become fully ma- 
tured as endowments. There is no evi- 
dence that the petitioner could not, when- 
ever it saw fit, cancel the policy and 
receive the benefit of the cash surrender | 
value or at any time the benefit of 
the loan value. 

The petitioner, the 
beneficiary in the policies and not having 
deprived itself by virtue of the contract 
of its rights as such beneficiary, except 
under which were entirely 
contingent dependent upon subse- 
quent our opinion it is n 
shown that 
within the 


have 


named as 


being 


conditions 
and 


events, in ov 


the situation does not 


come 
meaning of the above quoted 
section of the st The petitioner had 
control of the policy and could have bene- 
fited thereunder directly indirectly. 

In view of the foregoing, it our 
opinion that the permium payments are 
not allowable as deductions in determin- 
ing the petitioner’s net income. 


or 


is 


Judgment will be entered on 15 days’ 
notice under Rule 50. 
April 13, 1927. 


Protest Is Overruled 


On Duty on Sport Goods | 


New York, April 
States Customs Court, 
handed down, overruling a 


16.—The United 
in a decision just 
protest 


certain tennis presses were properly as- 
sessed with duty at the rate of 35 1-3 per 
cent ad valorem under paragraph 410, 
tariff act of 1922, and certain 
bags, at 40 per cent ad valorem 
paragraph 918 of the said act. The im- 
porter protested against these assess- 
ments, claiming duty at only 50 per cent 
ad valorem under paragraph 1402, as 
sporting goods. 
denied by Judge Brown, who states, in 
concluding his opinion, that as there was 
nothing in the record 
come the action of the classifying officer, 
the protest is overruled without 
ering the merits of the issue. 
(Protest 995003-66768.) 


tending to over- 


| the 


| a 
| the petitioner was $787.50. 
price was 


| the petitioner was $497.72 


} at 


| commission 


| served him for many years, 
had cost the petitioner $400. The trans- | 


| the petitioner 
; price was $500. The profit realized by 


| the petitioner was $7,032.00. 
| price 


| the petitioner 


of | 


Wood & Guest, Philadelphia, holds that | ¢9mmodation 


; | property to his wife, Laura Kohler. 
cricket | 


under | 


consid- 
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Taxation 


Premiums on Policy | Profits From Series of Transactions in Real Estate 


By Florida Dealer Fixed by Board of Tax Appeals 


Gains Are Calculated 
On Property Trades 


Value Given Holdings When 
Transferred Is Declared 
to Control. 


JoHN ScoTT, PETITIONER, V. COMMIS- 


SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE; BOARD 


or Tax APPEALS, No. 10418. 


This is a proceeding to 
in 
Qo 


for 1920, 1921, and 1 
dent of Miami, Fla., engaged 
ing and selling real estate. 
se; A. R. 


as 


Petitioner pro Marrs, for 
respondent. 
The Board of Tax Appeals found the 


following facts: 


All of the properties herein referred | 


to were acquired subsequent to March 
1, 1913. Items in which error 
signed are numerous and for convenience 


is as- 


| will be referred to by their numbers as 
| they appear in the petition. 
| them 
| made in the several sales or exchanges 


Each of 
relates to the amount of profit 
of property listed below, 
Calendar year 1920: 
The cost of the 
petitioner was $5341. 
price was $750. The profit 
the transaction was $409. 


Item 6. The cost of the 


as follows: 


Item 5. property 


The 


to 


The selling 


$2,000. The profit realized 


| on the transaction was $1,212.50. 


Item 24. The cost of the property to 


ome 
the transaction was $2.502.28. 


Item 25. 
a cost 


Petitioner purchased six lots 
of $6,000 
of $600 


less 


allowed by 


one of these lots and was sold in 1920 


| for $1,000. We find the cost to the peti- | 
tioner of the lot sold was $900, and that | 
a profit of $100 was realized on the sale. | 

| No Profit Found 

| In Gift of Lot 


Item 29. 


t In the taxable year, the 
petitioner 


gave to a Negro, who had 
a lot which 


fer was a gift and no profit was realized 
by the petitioner thereon. 

Item 30. The, cost of the property to 
was $250. The selling 


the petitioner on the 
$250. 


transaction 


Item 32. In the taxable year the peti- 
tioner desired to convey a lot of land 


| to his wife. To effectuate this he deeded | 
| the lot to one Charles Allen, who in turn 


conveyed the lot to the petitioner's wife. 


, No consideration was received or paid 
was | 


in either transaction. No 
realized by the petitioner. 
33. The 


Ov. 


profit 


Item petitioner and 
a lot which had cost them $3,000. The 
lot was sold by them in 


profit belonged to the petitioner. His 


| profit was $500. 


Item 34. The cost of the property to 
the petitioner was $610. The selling 
price was $900. The petitioner’s profit 


| on the transaction was $290. 


Transactions Listed 


| For Year 192] 


Celendar Year 1921: 

Item 1. The cost of the property to 
the petitioner was $1,800. The selling 
price was $4,000. The petitioner’s profit 
on the trasaction was $2,200. 

Iiem 3. The cost of the property to 
the petitioner was $901.50. The selling 
price was $1,250. ‘The petitioner’s profit 
on the transaction was $348.50. 

Item 20. The cost of the property to 
the petitioner was $71.45. The selling 
price was $1,000. The petitioner’s profit 
on the transaction was $928.57. 

Item 24. The cost of the property to 
the petitioner was $3,108. The selling 
price was $6,500. The petitioner’s profit 
on the transaction was $3,392. 

Item 25. The facts relative to this 
transaction are fully set out under Items 
17, 18, 19, 20, 26 for the year of 1920. 
This lot was the sixth and last lot to be 
sold. It was sold in 1921. 

Item 35. The cost of the property to 
The selling 
was $11,500. The _ petitioner’s 
profit on the transaction was $4,467.80. 

Item 37. The cost of the property to 
was $1,500. The selling 


price was $2,500. The petitioner’s profit 


on the transaction was $950. 


Item 39. The cost of the property 


| to the petitioner was $187.50. The selling 


price was $2,250. The petitioner’s profit 
on the transaction was $312.50. 


Second of Group of Lots 


Is Sold for $1,500 


Item 40. This transaction was an ac- 

transfer from which 
profit accrued to the petitioner. One 
Kohler desived to transfer a parcel of 
To 
effectuate this, Kohler and his wife con- 
veyed the property to the petitioner, 
who in turn conveyed it to Laura Kohler. 
No consideration was received or paid 
in either conveyance. No profit was 


ana , . | realized. 
This claim, however, is | 


Calendai 
Item 1. 
the pet 


Was 


1922: 

of the property to 
$1,000. The selling 
The petitioner’s profit 
was $1,000. 


yea 


The cost 
itioner was 
price 52,000, 
on the 


Item 


transact] 


2. The 


on 


The selling 


& 


redetermine | 
income tax | 
to a resi- | 
in buy- ! 


selling | 
realized on 


property to | 


e The selling | 
| price was $3,000. The profit realized on | 


a brokerage | 
the | 
vendor, or a net cost to the petitioner | 
of $5,400. The lot here in question was | 


Was | . . * . . 
time might ripen into a title. 


one | 
Inglis each owned a one-half interest in | 


the taxable | 
| year for $4,000. One half of the realized 


| transactions is not in dispute. 1 
tioner contends that the cost of four of 

| the lots was $3,034 each; that the cost 

| of the 


| the fifth lot was but $970.50. 


no ; 





cost to the petitione: of | 
| the property was $1,762.50. 


————_—_—___—_— 
price was $2,500. The petitioner’s profit 
on this transaction was $487.50. 

Item 3. The facts relative to this 
transaction are fully set out under Item 
25, for the year 1920, The lot here in 
question is one of the six lots purchased 
for $5,400. It was sold in the year 1922 
for $1,500. Its cost was $900. The profit 
on this transaction was $600. 

Item 8. The selling price of the lot 
in question under this item was $1,200. 
The cost price The 
profit on this transaction was $1,200. 

Item 10. The cost to the petitioner 
of the property sold was $187.50. The 
selling price was $500. The petitioner's 
profit on the transaction was $312.50. 

Item 12. The cost to the 
of the property sold was $200. The sell- 
ing price was $500. The petitioner’s 
profit on the transaction was $300, 

Item 14. The cost to the petitioner 
of the property sold was $500. The sell- 
Ing price was $2,000. The 
profit on the transaction was $1,500, 


Is Found 
No Profit 

Item 16. The lot involved in 
transaction was acquired by the peti- 
tioner in the spring of 1922, at a cost 
of $6,500, of which $4,000 was paid in 
cash, the petitioner assuming a mort- 
gage of $2,500. In the transaction under 
consideration the petitioner 
this lot at an agreed value of $6,500, 
and paid cash in the amount of $19,000, 


Was not shown. 


Transfer 
To Show 


79 N., in Miami, the purchaser assuming 
the mortgage of $2,500. The petitioner’s 
equity in the lot traded in was $4,000. 
The respondent fixed the cost of peti- 
tioner’s equity in the lot at $3,000; and 
upon the basis of a selling price of $4,- 


000, held that the profit on the trans- | 
action was $1,000. We find that no profit | 


Was made on this transaction. 

Item 21. In the year 1922, a member 
of petitioner’s family experienced mari- 
tal difficulties which made conveyance 
difficult. As an expedient, petitioner took 


title to the property in question as 
} U as an | : ; ‘ é 
aaa determined upon the basis of the min- 


accommodating conduit of title. No profit 
accrued to the petitioner on this trans- 
action. 

Item 22. The 
of the property 
Selling price was 


cost to the petitioner 
sold was $71.43. The 
$1,000. The petitioner’s 


| profit on the transaction was $928.57. 


Item 28. The cost to the 
of the property sold was $882.25, 


ae ' The 
selling price was $6,000. 


The petitioner’s 


| profit was $5,117.75. 


Item 37. 
at a tax sale for approximately $50, and 
received a certificate which in process of 

He traded 
this certificate in the taxable year for 
some rubber stock of a value no greater 
than the value of his certificate. 


| profit resulted from the transaction. 


Chairman Explains 
Items in Findings 

The Board’s opinion follows: 

Korner, Chairman: Certain of the num- 
bered items set out above in the findings 
need a word of explanation. 

Calendar year 1920: 

Item 13. The petitioner admits that 
the land in question was acquired by him 
at a cost of $1,300, and that it was turned 


; over in payment for an apartment house 
} at a value of $3,000. 


He contends, how- 
ever, that the transaction involved sim- 
ply an exchange of property for prop- 
erty, giving rise to no taxable income; 
and that any profit arising out of the 
transaction would not be realized until 


; @ Sale or other disposition of the apart- 
} ment house. 


The petitioner’s contention that the 


' profit on the exchange is not returnable 


as income, for income tax purposes, un- 


til the apartment house is sold or other- 
wise disposed of, is without foundation | 


under the statute. Section 202 (b), Rev- 
enue Act of 1918, prescribes the basis 


; for determining the gain or loss upon an 


exchange of property for other property; 
and the gain, determined in accordance 
with those provisions of the statute, 
must be included, under the provisions 
of section 213 (a) of the same Act, in 
gross income, for the purposes of the 
tax. The respondent’s computation of the 


gain arising out of the transaction, and | 
| his action in including such gain as in- 


come for the 
proved. 

Items 17, 18, 19, 20, The selling 
price of the five lots included in these 
The peti- 


year 1920, must be ap- 


26. 


fifth lot $3,029.50; that 
he realized a profit of only $966 on the 
sale of each of the four lots first men- 
tioned; and that the profit on the sale of 
t The issue 
is entirely as to the cost of the five lots. 


was 


Land Was Transferred 
As Part Payment 

It is clear from the evidence, that the 
original cost to the pettitioner of one 
parcel of land, which was subdivided into 
four lots, was $6,000. The original cost 
of the other parcel can not be deter- 
mined, the evidence simply showing that 
the petitioner gave for it $500 cash and 
20 acres of land, and assumed the in- 
debtedness thereon of $4,250. Our inabil- 
ity to determine the cost of this last 
parcel is due to the fact that we have 
not been advised as to the value, at the 
time of the exchange, of the 20 acres of 
land which was a part of the considera- 
tion, 

The respondent has held that the total 
cost of the five lots sold in 1920 was 


| $5,998.85, and that the cost of the other 
' lot 


| cost for the two parcels of land of $7,- 


sold in 1921 was $1,966.67, a total 


52, which is $2,748.48 less than the 


actual cash paid and the amount of the 


96 


Detitioner | 6,2 an. > 
I <* | $15,165.50, and that the cost of the other 


this | . 
| be $800 per lot. 


| the 


| gain derived from the sale of 


| of 


; may not have been made, 





The petitioner bid in a lot | 


| by him. 
No | Vague and uncertain. 
**™ | he did not handle the matter personally 


| 
| 
| 
' 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 


|} the lot or that it « 


Real 
Estate 


Findings Sustained 


In Absence of Data | 


Petitioner Fails to Present the 
Necessary Facts in Cer- 
tain Cases. 


indebtedness assumed by the petitioner, 
to wit: $10,750. It would appear that 
petitioner the 
six 


have 
the 


is entitled to 


lots computed upon the basis of gross | 


cost of at least $10,750. 

The petitioner contends that the total 
cost of the five lots sold in 1920 was 
lot sold in 1921 was $3,034, a total cost 
$18,199.50; but this been 


It includes the purported orig- 


has not 


proven. 


‘he sell- | inal cost, the amount of which we are 
petitioner's | 


unable to determine for reasons hereto- 


| fore expressed, and an additional sum to 
| cover the cost of street lights, paving, 
| sewer and brokerage fees which the peti- 


tioner, on the witness stand, estimated to 


Whether the petitioner actually made 


any improvement, such as_ installing 


| street lights, paving, and sewer, or in- 
| curred any expenses in respect thereof, 
conveyed 


prior to, during, or subsequent to 1920, 
has not been shown. Petitioner simply 


; 5 | testified that the costs for which he. is 
in exchange for another-lot, lot 8, block | contending include an estimated amount 
| 


to cover the cost of such improvements. | 


For aught we know, such improvements 
nor any ex- 
pense incident thereto actually incurred. 


Petitioner Granted 
Partial Relief 


However, we are of the opinion that 


| the petitioner is entitled to the relief for 


which he prays, to the extent that the 
profit which the respondent has deter- 
mined upon the sale of each of the lots 
under consideration, exceeds the profit 


imum gross cost of $10,750. The four 


' lots carved out of south 100 feet of lot 


9, block 97 N., cost $6,000, or $1,500 


each; and the two lots carved out of lots | 
| 5 and 6 of subdivision 16, block 86 N., 


cost least $4,750, or $2,375 each. 


at 


ne | Since we do not know out of which of 
petitioner | 


the two parcels of land specific lots were 


sold we must leave the determination of | 
| the gain to be made under Rule 50. 


Calendar Year 1921: 
Item 33. Petitioner contends that this 


| transaction was one in which he had only 


a half interest with another and that 
only one-half of the profit was realized 
His testimony on this item was 
He testified that 


and that he knows nothing about the de- 
tails of the transaction, either as to 
cost price or selling price except as he 
had been informed by another. No doc- 
umentary evidence was introduced. Pe- 
titioner admits that he knows little or 
nothing about it. The determination of 
the respondent will not be disturbed un- 
der these circumstances. 

Calendar Year 1922: 

Item 1, The coniention of the petitioner 
here is similar to that as to Items 17, 
18, 19, 20, 26, in the year 1920. 
$2,000 for an equity in a lot. 
this equity for a lot in Miami and an 
equity in a house in Miami. He later 
sold the equity in the Miami house for 
$2,000. He contends that no profit arises 
from an exchange of property. This is 
error, sec. 202 (c) (1), Revenue Act of 
1921. He has failed to show the value 
of the lot and equity acquired in Miami 
and in the absence of such showing, the 
determination of thé 


| be disturbed. 


Item 8. At the | 
testified that he w: 
facts relating to 
was not able to 


aring, the petitioner 
unable to give any 
lis transaction. He 
t him anything. Un- 
ices the respondent’s 
ot be disturbed. 


der these circumst, 
determination will 


Contention Abindoned 
Regarding Tivo Items 

Items 10 and 14, At the hearing the 
petitioner abandoned his contention as 
to these items. e facts have accord- 
ingly been foun determined by the 
respondent. 

Item 16. The 
lishes the facts t} 
titioner of the lot 
500; and that it « 
change at a valu 
concerning this t 


idence clearly estab- 
t the cost to the pe- 


s included in the ex- 
f $6,500. The facts 
saction were related 
on the witness stid by both parties in- 
volved in the exch ge; and we are satis- 
fied from the showing made that the pe- 
titioner realized gain in this trans- 
action. The res) dent’s action in de- 
termining a gai: «of $1,000 on the ex- 
change is in err 

Items 22 and « 
chaged two lots 
of land. The fi 
subdivided into 
sold them for $1 
retained and lat 
$6,000. 


The profit depends on the cost price. 
The testimony so vague and ob- 
scure that we hive been unable to as- 
certain the actual cost price attributable 
to the respective parcels. It appears 
that the petitioner arbitrarily allocated 
a cost price to each lot, but from the 
testimony this appears to have been no 
more than an estimate. In the absence 
of competent evidence fixing the cost 
of the property, we affirm the deter- 
mination of the respondent and find the 
cost to be as det, rmined by him. 

Item _ From he testimony of the 
witnesses, it appears that the parties to 


The petitioner pur- 
nstituting a triangle 
t of these two lots he 
small parcels and 

0. The other lot he 
in the year sold for 


7 
of 


| allowed 








He paid | 
He traded | 


respondent will not | 


yw the cost price of | 


in question was $6,- | 


| Trade Is Declared 


——— —— 


| 
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Customs Rulings 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually em- 
ployed in libraries and filed for reference. 


USINESS EXPENSE: 


Dedutions: 


Insurance Premiums: Corporations: 


Section 215 of 1918 Act.~Insurance premiums are not allowable deductions 
to a corporation directly the benefiiary of policies issued to its officers and 


amployes.—Omaha Elevator Co. v. Commissioner. 


484, Col. 1. 


(B. T. A.)—Index II, Page 


f,XEMPTIONS: Exemption from Stamp Tax on Passage Tickets: American 

Legion.—Regulations relating to exemption provided by Act, February 24, 
1927,from stamp tax on passage tickets imposed by Schedule A-5, Title VIII, 
of Rey. Act, 1926, promulgated. T, D, 4104.—Index II, Page 484, Col. 6. 


(; AIN OR LOSS: Real Estate Profits—Profits on series of real estate trans- 


actions for 1920, 1921, and 1922, determined.—Scott v. 


Com’r (Board of 


Tax Appeals.)—TIndex II, Page 484, Col. 2. 


] OSSES: Loss Sustained by Individual: Sale of Brewery Stock.—Loss on 
4 


sale of brewery™ corporate 


stock, allowed.—Perkins 


v. Commissioner. 


(Board of Tax Appeals.)—Index II, Page 484, Col. 5. 


Brewery Stock Loss 


| ° 
Tax Ruling Issued 


Allowed in Review 


Board of Tax Appeals Grants 


Redetermination of Defi- 
ciencies of Petitioner. 


B. F. PERKINS, PETITIONER, V. 
SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE; 
5152; Boarp OF Tax APPEALS. 
The petitioner sustained a loss on a 

sale of brewery 

this 
South Trimble, Jr., for petitioner and 

J. E. Marshall for respondent. 

The full text 


CommMIs- 


in case, 


of the decision 


| Board follows: 


The Commissioner’s letter which is the 
basis of this proceeding, asserts deficien- 
cies in income tax for the year 1918 in 
the amount of $1,177.05, and for the 


stock, which loss was | + : 
CK, 5 | participate in 


No. | 
| from 


On Tickets to Paris 


Members of American Le- 
gion Exempt From Levy 
on the Trip. 


T. D. 4014. 
Regulations relating to 
stamp tax on round-trip passage 
tickets issued to individuals certified by 
the American Legion as authorized to 
the 1927 National Con- 


| vention of the American Legion or of 


the American Legion Auxiliary, at Paris, 


| France, as provided by the Act of Feb- 


| the stamp tax on passage tickets im- | 
posed by Schedule A-5, Title VIII, of the | 


year 1919 in the amount of $2,981.89. | 


The ‘petitioner complains that the Com- 
missioner has (1) erroneously disallowed 
a deduction from gross income for the 


year 1918 of a loss upon the sale of | 
corporate stocks, and (2) that apparent | 
errors appear in the computation of tax | 


liability for each of said years. 

Purchased Brewery Stock. 
Findings of fact: For upward of 20 
years prior to 
been a resident of Sheridan, Wyoming, 
where he was engaged in the business 
of banking. On or about January 3, 1911, 
in association with R. A. Keenan and 


1918 the petitioner had | 


others, the group purchased one-half of | 


the outstanding stock of the Sheridan 
Brewing Company. The number of shares 


allotted to the petitioner was 100, for | 


which he paid $10,000 on or about Janu- 
ary 3, 1911. 


received dividends upon this stock in 
an aggregate of $3,000, or 30 per cent. 
In 1912, he received dividends aggregat- 
ing $2,000, or 20 per cent, and in 1913 


| the National 


| ruary 
of the | ra 


24, 1927, were promulgated by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
April 11, 1927. The exemption is from 


Revenue Act of 1926. 

In pursuance of the provisions of the 
Act of February 24, 1927, the regula- 
tions were promulgated as follows: 

No stamp tax 
round-trip pasage ticket issued to an 
individual who has been certified by the 
American Legion as authorized to par- 
ticipate in the 1927 National Convention 


of the American Legion or of the Amer- | 


ican Legion Auxiliary to be held at 
Paris, France; provided the eastbound 
portion of the passage ticket is upon a 
vessel certified as having been designated 
by the American Legion France Con- 
vention Committee as an official ship and 
such vessel is scheduled to sail on or 
after June 1, 1927, and not later than 
September 15, 1927. 

An official certificate of identification 


serially numbered, bearing the facsimile | 
} 


signature of the National Commander, 
Adjutant, the National 


| Chairman, and the National Travel Di- 
During the year 1911, the petitioner | 


| with steamship ticket of identical serial | 


he received dividends aggregating $2,- | 


090, or 20 per cent. 

The March 1, 1918, value of this stock 
was $200 per share, 

During the 


years 1914 to 


dividends upon this stock in the aggre- 


| gate amount of $15,000. 


Early in 1918 the gathering clouds of 
prohibition enveloped the State of Wyom- 
ing, and this petitioner, with a view of 
escaping the impending crisis, sold his 
brewery stock for $5,000. 

Sold to Escape Crisis. 

Opinion of Trussell: The selling price 
of petitioner’s brewery stock being less 
than the March 1, 1923 value, and less 


1918, in- | 


a Pasa , | which pass 'S ar rj to 
clusive, the petitioner received further | passengers are authorized to pat 


| France. 
| tax shall be collected. 


rector, shall be issued to each individual 


number, such steamship ticket to be im- 
pressed with the seal of the American 
Legion and stamped with the  endorse- 
ment of the National Travel Director. 
The National Travel Director shall 
designate an American Legion  repre- 
sentative on every eastbound official ship 
to certify on the passenger manifest 


ticipate in the 1927 National Convention 
of the American Legion or American 
Legion Auxiliary, to be held at Paris, 
In all cases so certified no 
If any passenger 


|} Or passengers whose names appear on 


the manifest are not so certified, the tax 


| On passage tickets held by them shall 


| be collected and paid to the steamship | 


company and a documentary stamp in 


| evidence of payment, properly canceled, 


than its cost, which was also less than the | 
1913 value, the loss sustained is the dif- | 


price, namely, $5,000. 
ington, 268 U. S. 106; 45 Sup. Ct. Rep. 
423; 5 Am. Fed. Tax Rep. 5376. 

Mathematical errors of 
if they exist, will be corrected in the 
final settlement. 

The deficiencies may be redetermined 
in accordance with the foregoing findings 
of fact and conclusions of law, upon 15 
days’ notice pursuant to Rule 50, and 


April 11, 1927. 


this transaction, in effect, swapped two 
bladeless knives, sight unseen. 


shall be affixed to the copy of the pas- 
senger manifest retained at the principal 
office of the steamship company in this 


ference between the cost and the selling | country. 


McCaughn vy. Lud- | 


| Free Entry Is Denied 


computation, | 


To Medicinal Preparation | 


New York, April 15.—Judge Brown, 
of the United States Customs Court, has 


| just held, in a decision overruling a pro- 


| judgment will be entered in due course. | 


The tax | 
| certificate’ held by the petitioner had a 


high speculative value of not more than | 


$50. 


To Involve No Gain 


The rubber stock was a commodity of | 


about equal speculative value. It had no 
known value then and soon proved to be 
worthless. 
the petitioner he could get about $50 for 
it. Each seemed to feel that he had so 
little of value that no trade could result 
in the receipt of something of less value. 
As the petitioner expressed it: “‘We just 
made a quick trade.” It is apparent that, 
to the minds of the parties to the trade, 
the affair was de minimis and we concur 
in that view of it. 

The other adjustments made by the 
respondent going to make up the de- 
ficiency in question were not assigned 
as error by the petitioner. 

In his statutory notice of determina- 
tion, the Commissioner advised the peti- 


for the year 1919. That matter is not 
before us and no comment is made with 
respect thereto. 
A. 150 (1 United States Daily, 1621); 
Cornelius Cotton Mills, 4 B. T. A. 255 (1 
United States Daily, 1649). 

Judgment will be entered on 20 days’ 
notice, under Rule 50 

April 7, 1927, 


The owner of the stock told | 


test of Le Curto & Funk, that certain 
merchandise, invoiced as “whiteoline,” 
and, in fact, consisting of copper thio- 
cyanate, a medicinal preparation, was 
correctly returned for duty at the rate 
of 25 per cent ad valorem under para- 
graph 5, 1922 tariff act, as a medicinal 
preparation. 

In challenging this classification, the 
protestant contended for free entry of 
the merchandise in question under the 
provisions of paragraph 1565 of the said 
act, which contention was denied by 
Judge Brown, who pointed out, in con- 
cluding his opinion in the Government’s 


| favor, that at the trial of this case, the 





protest was submitted without the in- 

troduction of any evidence in support 

of the claim made therein. 
(Protest 189159-G-32685-26.) 


Lower Rate of Tariff 
Fixed on Gold Wristlets 


New York, April 15.—In a ruling just 
handed down, sustaining a protest of the 
European Watch and Clock Company, 
the United States Customs Court finds 
that certain merchandise, consisting of 
pieces of gold mesh with gold snaps at- 
tached, for use in the marufacture of 


1 ‘ | gold wristlets, was erroneously returned 
tioner of an overassessment of $23,239.73 | 


for duty as materials of metal used in 


| the manufacture of jewelry, at 75 per 


R. P. Hazzard, 4 B. T. | 


4 


cent ad valorem under paragraph 1428, 
1922 tariff act. Duty should have been 
taken, Judge Sullivan holds, at only 60 
per cent ad valorem under the provision 
in paragraph 399 of the same act for 


manufactures of gold, not specially pro- | 


vided for, as claimed by the importer. 
(Protest 186263-G-26721-26.) 


exemption | 


shall apply to any ; 


) 
| pearing. Tungsten steel scrap. Petition 


Duties 
Appraisals ] 


Decisions Rendered 
On Appeals From 
Rulings on Customs 


United States Court of Customs Ap- 
peals, Saturday, April 16, 1927: 

Present: Presiding Judge William J, 
Graham, and Associate Judges James F, 
Smith, Orion M. Barber, Oscar E. Bland 
and Charles S. Hatfield. 

The following decisions were handed 
down today: 

No. 2787. United States v. May De- 
partment Stores Co. Opinion by Graham, 
presiding judge. Bead necklaces were 
assessed at 80 per cent as jewelry. The 
importer protested that they were prop- 
erly dutiable at 45 per cent as beads 
in imitation of precious or semi-precious 
stones. The United States Customs 
Court sustained the protest of the im- 
| porter and their judgment is reversed. 
Dissenting opinion by Barber, associate 
judge, in which Smith, associate judge, 
concurs. 

No. 2807. N. D. Costogue, et al. v. 
United States. Opinion by Graham, pre- 
| siding judge. Imperfect or broken olives 
resulting from the manufacturing proc- 
esses where pitted and stuffed olives 
are prepared were assessed at 30 cents 
| a gallon as pitted or stuffed olives. The 
importers protested that they were prop- 
erly dutiable at 20 cents a gallon as 
olives in brine, or at 35 per cent as vege- 
tables cut. The United States Customs 
Court overruled the protest of the im- 
porters and their judgment is affirmed. 

No. 2872. A. W. Fenton Co., Inc., v. 
United States. Opinion by Graham, pre- 
siding judge. A shipment of diamonds 
entered at a value of $1,318.60, was ap- 
praised for dutiable purposes at $2,104.20. 
The importer was thereupon assessed 10 
per cent additional duty for undervalua- 
tion. The importer protested against 
| the assessment of additional duty, the 
| United States Customs Court overruled 
| the protest, and their judgment is af- 
| firmed. 

No. 2833. 





United States v. Samuel 
Shapiro & Co. Opinion by Smith, asso- 
ciate judge. Cotton cloth in the piece, 
having plaits or tucks produced during 
the process of weaving the ¢loth, was 
assessed at 90 per cent as a fabric in 
part of tucking. The importer  pro- 
| tested that the merchandise was prop- 
erly dutiable as articles made from cot- 
ton cloth or as manufactures of cotton. 
The United States Customs Court sus- 
tained the protest of the importer and 
| their judgment is reversed. 

No. 2801. United States v. Finkel- 
| stein & Kommel. Opinion by Barber, 
associate judge. The petition for re- 
mission of additional duties involved 
herein was filed by the importer within 
60 days from the date of final appraise- 
| ment of the merchandise, but prior to 
the liquidation of the entry. The Gov- 
ernment moved to dismiss the petition 
on the ground that it was filed pre- 
| maturely, having been filed before liqui- 
| dation. The United States Customs 
Court denied the motion of the Gov- 
ernment to dismiss and their judgment 
is reversed, and the cause remanded with 
directions to enter an order granting the 
Government’s motion to dismiss the peti- 
tion for remission, without prejudice to 
the right of the importer to file another 
petition after liquidation, within the time 
prescribed by law. 

No. 2806. United States v. Bigelow 
Hartford Carpet Co. Opinion by Barber, 
associate judge. Certain wool assessed 
at 31 cents per pound as wool not 
specially provided for, was claimed by 
the importer to be properly dutiable at 
12 cents per pound as wool not improved 
by the admixture of merino or English 
blood. The United States Customs Court 
sustained the protest of the importer 
and their judgment is affirmed. 

No. 2840. William H. Masson v. United 
States. Opinion by Bland, associate 
judge. Merchandise known as cottonseed 
pitch or distilled stearine pitch, made 
from black cotton grease, a residue from 
milling processes in making cottonseed 
oil, was assessed at 20 per cent as a 
non-enumerated manufactured article. 
The importer protested that it was prop- 
erly dutiable at 10 per cent as waste not 
specially provided for. The United States 
Customs Court overruled the protest of 
the importer and their judgment is re- 
versed. 

No. 2824. United States v. C. J, 
Tower & Sons, et al. Opinion by Hat- 
field, Associate Judge. In reappraisement 
proceedings before a Justice of the 
United States Customs Court the im- 
porter challenged, the validity of the 
| original appraisement. The Justice held 
that the original appraisement was illegal 
| and void and that he, sitting as a trial 
court, had no authority to reappraise the 
merchandise, and he dismissed the ap- 
peal. The Government thereupon’ appeal- 
ed to the United States Customs Court 
for a review of the decision of the trial 
Justice. The Court held that the original 
appraisement was valid, and proceeded 
to consider the merits of the case upon 
the record made before the trial Justice, 
and reappraised the merchandise. From 
this action the Government appealed 
here. The judgment of the United States 
Customs Court is reversed, and it is held 
that that Court, having correctly decided 
that the original appraisement was legal 
and that the trial Justice had jurisdic- 
tion, it should have reversed the judg- 
ment of the trial Justice and remanded 
the case for proceedings in conformity 
to law. 

No. 2636. Watson, Geach & Co., Inc,, © 
v. York Metal and Alloys Co. (American 
maunfacurer), The United States, ap- 








of appellant for rehearing denied. 
No. 2783. Maine Central 

Company v. United States. Sheep 

of appellant for 


Railroad 

lambs, 
Petition rehearing 
denied. 

No. 2880. United States v. American 
Rug & Carpet Co., et al. Anti-dumping 
duty. Dismissed of 
counsel. 

No. 2920. Charles D. Bradbury y, 
United States. Christmas trees. Dis. 
missed upon stipulation of counsel, 


upon 


stipulation 





ae 


4 any discussion upon the pressure effects 
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Chemical 


Exposition 


Observations Made _ | 
Of Tides Off Coast 
Of Southeast Alaska 


Action Affected by Narrow 


Shoals and by Ice 


Fields. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
it is stated, the tidal action is materially 
affected by the sudden constriction of the 
large volumes of water forced through 
them by the pressure of the tidal flow 


coming in from the large water bodies | 


which they connect. 

The report, discussing general char- 
acteristics, says islands and 
blocking the tidal flow and converging 
channel shores are among factors dis- 
turbing the normal times and heights of 
tides. Fresh water discharged into the 


heads of bays and inlets exerts marked | 
these in- | 


influence on the local tides, 

fluences being proportionete to the quan- 

tity of the discharge and size of the 
tidal waters into which it empties. 
Rivers Deposit Mud and Silt. 

The Unuk River, flowing into Behm 


Canal, the Stikine River into Sumner and 
Stikine’ Straits, and the Taku River into 


river current is halted by the sea. 
consequent filling in and shoaling of the 
salt water channels off the river mouths 
is found to be a slow factor in chang- 
ing the tidal action of the waterways 
affected. 

The Eastern Passage, separating 
Wrangell Island from the mainland, has 
had its two-mile wide entrance blocked 
over one-half its width by the advancing 
mud delta of the Stikine River. The 
report predicts that “unless the tidal 
currents through this passage are suf- 
ficiently strong to scour out the remain- 
ing channel at some future year Eastern 
Passage will be. sealed at its northern 
end, converting it into an inlet fed only 


by the tidal flow from Clarence Strait | 
“This would mean,” it | 
says, “that a change in the tidal flow ! 
immediately to the north, inasmuch as | 


‘on the South, 


the volume of water once carried into 
Eastern Passage must be diverted ‘to 
some other waterway nearby.” 


Ice Fields Affect Tide. 
“Undoubtedly,” it is explained, “the 
farreaching ice fields of the Glacier Bay | 
region contribute definite disturbing ef- | 
fects upon the tide of the immediate 
vicinity. Unfortunately, the commercial 


shoals | ; ‘ ‘ 
a approximately the figure which obtains | 


The | 


| 
Passages, Islands and 





| with 251,643 tons in February, a gain | 


: ue | of 101,399 tons or 40.4 per cent. 
Taku Inlet, discharge quantities of mud | r ‘ ree ae 


and silt which are deposited as the swift | 
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Commerce 


British Exports of 


Iron and Steel Products 


Increase in Volume and Gain on Imports 


Production Reported on Highest Level of Postwar Period, 
Marking Recovery From Coal Strike. 


Reflecting recovery from the coal 
strike of 1926, iron and steel production 
in March in the United Kingdom at- 
tained its highest level in several years, 
while exports returned to about normal. 
This is reported to the Department of 
Commerce by the commercial attache at 
London, W. L. Cooper. His report in 
full, made public April 16, follows: 

Statistics of the trade and production 
of the United Kingdom in iron and steel 
during March indicate a considerable de- 
gree of recovery from the conditions re- 
sulting from the coal strike of 1926. Al- 
though the import trade in these prod- 


| ucts continued at an abnormally high 


level, the export trade had returned to 


normally and production is proceeding at 
an even higher rate than that attained 
for several years past. 

Exports Gain on Imports. 


In all, 478,109 gross tons of iron and | 
steel products were brought into the | 
British Isles in March as against 443,424 | 
| tons in February—an increase of 34,685 | 
Exports of British- | 


tons or 7.8 per cent. 
made ferrous products during the same 
period totaled 353,042 tons as compared 


ported—the latter amounting to 73.8 per 
cent of the former as contrasted with 
the 56.7 per cent ratio which had ob- 


, tained in February and the record low | 
| figure of 30.6 per cent recorded for No- | #! 
| Single group was that recorded in gal- 


vember. 
The output of pig iron, 671,800 tons, 
was greater than that accomplished dur- 


| ing any month since June, 1923, when 


692,900 tons had been poured; while the 
production of steel, which reached the 
high level of 949,600 tons during March, 
was greater than that of any previous 
month in the postwar history of the in- 
dustry. 
Increase in Furnace Operations. 

The number of blast furnaces in oper- 
ation was also increased in March—16 
additional furnaces being placed in blast, 
bringing the total up to 178. Three ad- 


| ditional open-hearth furnaces were also 


lighted, making in all 351 of these fur- 


| Naces in operation at the close of the 
| month. 


unimportance of this drea has not per- | 


mitted establishment of tidal stations | 
from which to study the tidal action of 
the waters adjoining this glacier.” 


The most noteworthy import increase 
in March occurred in the receipts of pig 
iron, which amounted to 74,155 tons in 


| British Decrease Use 


The report discusses in technical de- 


tail, with tables, the tides for the main 
ship channels, for the principal ports 
of Ketchikan, Wrangell, Petersburg, 
Juneau and Skagway on the inner pas- | 
sages and Sitka on the outer coast, and | 
numerous minor waterways. | 

It cites what it regards as proof.of the | 
tidal disturbance caused by wind and | 
weather. It is said that the effects of 
the meterorological influences tending to | 
act upon the water surface are marked 
by fluctuations in the height of sea level 
and corresponding changes in the heights 
of high and low waters as they oscillate 
about sea level. 

“In regions of small tidal range,” 
meter or fresh-water discharge, are oft- 
meter or fresh-water discharge, are of- 
times of sufficient influence to cause tidal 
changes which completely mask the nor- | 
mal heights and times of the astronomic 
tides. 


Curves of Sea Level Differs. 


“The curves of sea level for the ex- 
treme northerly and southerly stations,” 
the report continues, “differ materially 
as regards the time of lowest sea level 
for the year, which occurs at Skagway 
in April but not until July at Ketchikan. 
There has already been assigned a cause 
for the time of occurrence at Ketchikan’s 
lowest sea level, it being due to the 
season of highest barometric pressures.” 

“It is quite possible that a like cause 
affects the height of sea level at Skag- 
way. An absence of any pressure read- 
ings at or near the station precludes 


at Skagway. 

@ “Another factor, one which undoubt- 
edly exerts considerable influence upon 
Skagway’s tidal characteristics is 
belt of far-reaching ice fields surround- 
ing Lynn Canal and extending to the 
northward. These wculd tend to main- 
tain more equable air and water tem- 
peratures throughout the year, and would 
also bring about barometric conditions’ 
differing from those farther south ‘at 
Sitka.” 

Northwesterly Set of Current. 


The report gives tabular results of 
tidal currents in various sections ‘of this 
area and referring to non-tidal currents, 
it concludes: “While the current ob- | 
servations taken in southeast Alaska | 
cover comparatively short periods of 
time at most of the current stations, and 
the stations themselves are few and in 
most cases widely separated, the results 
obtained consistently indicate a general 
northwesterly nontidal set through the 
inland passages of this region. 

“In seeking a cause for this north- 
westerly set of the current we find that 
the Kuroshiwo or Janan current flows 


east across the Pacific in about latitude | on tobacco containing less than 10 per 


45 degrees north, Striking the North 
Ameri¢an coast the st“ean 
larger portion turning in a southerly di- 
rection, while the smaller portion turn- 
ing north, produces an inshore current 
along the coasts of British Columbia and 
southern Alaska. It is apparently this 


divides, the | 


Of American Tobacco 


| Supplies From United States of 





inshore current, driven into the inland 
passages by the prevailing westerly 
ocean winds of this latitude, that pro- 
duces the permanent northwesterly set 
of the curreni in the waterways of south- 
east Alaska.” 


82 Per Cent in 1926, De- 


clares Report. 


American tobacco supplied only 82 per 
cent of the British tobacco takings in 
1926 as compared with an average of 89 
per cent in 1921-25, and an average of 
91 per cent in the five year period 1914- 
18, according to a discussion of the de- 
velopment of the tobacco industry in the 
British Empire which has just been made 
public by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 

Imports of tobacco into the United 
Kingdom from the Empire amounted to 
29,994,292 pounds in 1926 as compared 
with 18,921,174 pounds in 1925, 19,297,- 


! 488 pounds in 1924 and an arverage of 


13,034,085 pounds for the years 1919-23. 
The reduction in percentage of tobacco 


| imported from countries other than the 
| United 


States has been even greater 
than the reduction in percentage of the 
total imported from America, according 
to the figures compiled. In 1926 only 3 
per cent of the tobacco came from coun- 
tries other than the United States and 
British Empire countries. In the period 
1904-08, 11 per cent of British needs 
were supplied from other countries. 

The full text of the statement of the 
Bureau follows: 

For many years the tobacco trade of 
the United Kingdom has been dominated 
by tobacco grown in the United States. 
The position is illustrated by the fact 


the | that during the five years 1909-13 the 


British market took an annual average 
of 116,288,000 pounds of unmanufactured 


| tobacco from this country in compari- 


son with only 15,128,000 pounds annually 
from all other sources. This preemi- 
nence has been enjoyed by American 
growers ever since the discovery of to- 
bacco in the sixteenth century. There 
are indications, however, that British 
markets may have to depend less on this 
source of supply in future years as a 
result of the development of tobacco 
growing industry within the British Em- 
pire. 
Empire Duty Lowered. 


Establishment of Empire preference. | 


In order to stimulate Empire tobacco pro- 
duction, the British Parliament on Sep- 
tember 1, 1919, lowered the duty on all 
tobacco imported from Empire sources. 
The general duty on unmanufactured to- 


| bocco in the United Kingdom since April 


28, 1918, has been 8s. 244d. ($2.00) per 


| pound on tobacco containing 10 per cent 


or more of moisture and 9s. 1d. ($2.20) 


cent of moisture. The Imperial Prefer- 
ence provision of September 1,. 1919, 
granted Empire tobacco a reduction of 
one-sixth from the general rates. This 
preference was increased on July 1, 1925, 
one one-fourth so that the Empire prod- 


; uct now pays only $1.50 per pound on 
| goods containing more than 10 per cent 


of moisture and $1.65 per pound on goods 


containing less than 10° per cent of 


| moisture, 


Imports of unmatufactured 
from Empire sources during 


tobacco 
the five 


| tonnage, 





March, a figure 22,286 tons greater than 
in February. Less notable increases took 
place in the trade in steel bars, rods, and 
angles, which increased by 9,190 tons 
to a total of 56,528 tons and that in hoops 
and strips, receipts of which rose by 
6,861 tons to 22;955 tons. 

All of the other increases were in 
fairly minor quantities—easily accounted 
for by the fact that March was a longer 
month than February. However, all of 
the items to show decreases did so in 
fairly sizeable amounts; imports of in- 
gots, blooms, billets, and slabs being 
smaller by 12,094 tons, those of iron bars, 
rods, and angles by 2,980 tons, and those 
of plates and sheets by 2,068 tons. 

The outstanding classes of products 
imported during March were, in order of 
ingots, blooms, billets, and 
slabs; pig iron and ferro-alloys; steel 
bar, rods, and angles; plates and sheets; 
iron bars, rods, and angles, structural 
steel, and hoops and strips. 

Export Trade Normal. 

The export trade of the British Isles 
in March, for the first time since the out- 
set of the strike in May of last year, 
reached a tonnage comparable with which 
usually obtains during normal periods. 


| In all 101,399 tons more of iron and steel 
This marked increase in the outbound | 
| shipments materially reduced the wide 
margin which had existed between the | 
tonnage of goods imported and those ex- | 


were exported® from Great Britain in 
March than in February—slightly more 
than a 40 per cent gain. 

Only one classification showed a de- 
crease, and that in fairly small amount, 
while the remaining groups, save one 
in which the trade remained the same, 
all showed increases, though in varying 
amounts. The largest increase in any 


vanized sheets, of which 18,065 tons 
more were exported in March than in 
February, comparative totals being 48,- 
925 tons and 66,991 tons, respectively. 

Exports of steel rails, plates and 
sheets, and pig iron and ferro-alloys in- 
creased in about the same amount. For- 
eign shipments of British-made steel 
bars, miscellaneous railway materials 
(splice bars, frogs, fish-plates, etc.) tin 
plate 7,895 tons, and wrought tubes, pipes 
and fittings, also increased. 

The only group to record a smaller ton- 
nage of exports was the miscellaneous 
classification of wire manufactures, and 
in this instance the decrease was only 
by 363 tons. The principal classes of 
products exported were galvanized 
sheets; tin plate; plates and sheets; steel 
bars, rods, and angles; rails; pig iron 
and ferror-alloys; and wrought tubes, 
pipes, and fittings. 


years 1914-18, which period immediately 
precedes the establishment of the pref- 
erence, averaged 5,064,000 pounds an- 
nually or 3.4 per cent of the total. Dur- 
ing the five years 1919-1923 imports 
from Empire sources averaged 13,034,000 
pounds annually or 5.6 per cent of the 
total. Imports of Empire tobacco in 
1926 reached the record figure of 29,- 
a pounds or 15.2 per cent of the 
total. 


United States Affected. 

This development is affecting the share 
of the United States in British imports. 
In the 1914-18-period, for example, the 
United States supplied an average of 
91 per cent of the British annual tak- 
ings, while in the next five years the 
United States’ share declined to 89 per 
cent, and in 1926 to 82 per cent. The 
tendency, however, as may be noted in 
the accompanying tables, has been for 
British Empire tobacco to displace im- 
ports from other countries to a greater 
extent than American. In the period 
1904-08, 11 per cent of British needs 
were supplied from “other countries,” 
while this proportion fell to 3 per cent 
in 1926. American tobacco is so well 
entrenched in the favor of British con- 
sumers and is so indi.pensable to British 
manufacturers in making up their. blends 
that substitution can take place only 
gradually. Furthermore, it should be 
noted that tobacco consumption in Great 
Britain has increased more rapidly than 
Empire production and that total annual 
imports of all types of American tobacco 
have been maintained during the past 
five years at a level much higher than 
before the war. 

Future possibilities of Empire tobacco. 
In considering the possibilities of tobacco 
cultivation within the Brtiish Empire it 
is evident that there are certain classes 
of tobacco that are not likely to be sup- 
planted in the British market. Sumatra 
for example, which supplies the finest 
leaves for cigar wrappers, is likely to 
retain its important position for many 
years. Havana cigars and tobaccos of 
outstanding quality are also likely to 
hold their own, It is the general opinion 
however, that tobacco of the Virginia 
type can be successfully cultivated in 
some parts of the Empire. In any event 
a considerable extension of tobacco grow. 
ing can be looked for in British North 
Borneo, in Nyasaland, in Rhodesia and 
South Africa generally, and in Both West 
and East Africa. 

India Important Source. 

India with its enormous cultivated to- 
bacco acreage, having more than 1,000,- 
000 acres under this crop, is easily the 
most important tobacco growing country 
in the British Empire. Imports of tobacco 
into India, however, exceed the exports 
so that there seems to be no prospect 
of an important exportable surplus from 
that country for some time. So far as 
the United Kingdom is concerned, much 
of the imports from India have been 
used for tanning purposes, not for smak- 
ing. The most promising region in the 
British Empire for the production of 
tobacco is Nyasaland, where the industry 
has made substantial progress in recent 
years. With the development of adequate 
transportation facilities there is sure to 
be a considerable increase in the Nyasa- 
land tobacco growing industry. Virginia 
tobacco is the staple product. In Rhodesia 
both the Turkish leaf tobacco and Vir- 


| ginia are being cultivated in increasing 


quantities. In the Union of South Africa 


* 


{ 


| 


Foreign 
Trade 


Chemical Industries 
To Hold Exposition 
In Italy Next Year 


Divided Into 16 

Groups for Purposes of 
International! Exhibit 

at Turin. 


Products 


The office of the Commercial Attache 
at Rome has advised the Department of 
Commerce that plans are being made tor 
an international chemical exposition at 
Turin, Italy, next year. Following is the 
full text of a statement 
Department: 


It has been announced that an interna- | 
tional chemical exposition wi!! be held | 


at Turin, Italy, in 1928. A special com- 
mission, which has been appointed for 


the purpose, is already at work on the | 


| List of World Business Opportunities Is Made Public by 
Commerce. 


plans of the exposition, which is to be 
carried out on a large scale. 

The various chemical indusiries have 
been divided into 16 principni groups, as 
follows: Inorganic chemical] 
organic compounds; hydrocarbons; met- 
allurgy; electro-chemistry and_ electro- 
thermics; chemical material for defense 
and offense; mining industry and fuels; 
paints and varnishes; natural and artifi- 


issued by the | 


products; | 
| ties issued by the Department of Com- 
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Chart shows the monthly fluctation in production, shipments and stocks of 


finished Portland cement. 


Airplanes and Electric Hair Wavers 


Department of 


The list of world business opportuni- 


.merce April 16 ranges from airplanes to 


cial textile fibers; tanning and tanning | 


extracts; glass and porcelain; pharma- | 


ceutical chemicals and chemicals for san- | 


itary use; machinery and equipment for 


chemical! industry; chemistry in agricul- | 


ture; pure chemistry, 
radiography; rubber, rosin, 
and artificial plastics and derivatives; 
state monopolies. 


Contract Awarded 
For Scout Cruiser 


Corporation in Camden, N. J. ings included in the list can be had by | 


to Complete Building of 
“Salt Lake City.” 


The American Brown Bovari Electric 
Corporation, of Camden, N. J., on April 
16 was awarded the contract to com- 
plete construction of the scout cruiser 
“Salt Lake City,” and the propelling 


photography, | 
and natural | 


| time 
press. 


| hot water bottles and includes such de- | 


mands from abroad as_ electric hair 
wavers, canned foods, fish meal, dried 
fruits, hay, straw, agricultural imple- 
ments, oils, tools and machinery. 

The numbers prefixed to the trade op- 
portunities listed below refer to confi- | 
dential information regardnig the par- ; 
ticular inquiries, which is mailed to the | 
district offices of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce at the same | 
those releases are mailed to the | 

To obtain the confidential infor- 
mation it is necessary only for Ameri- 


; can exporters to apply to the nearest 


office of the Bureau, giving the number 

or numbers of the inquiry or inquiries | 

in which they are interested. 
Information on the many sales open- 


| American firms and individuals upon ap- 
| plication to any district office of the Bu- 


reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce | 


| or chambers of commerce cooperating | 


| quirier would act as both purchaser and | 95007f, 


{ chocolate; 25007f, confectionery, penny 


machinery, boilers and auxiliaries for | 


the scout cruiser “Pensacola.” 
take over the contract originally 
awarded to the William Cramp and Sons 
Ship and Engine Building Company, of 
Philadelphia, which has been canceled, 


nounced. 


The full text of the 
lows: 


Bids were opened at 10 a. m. April 16 
for the completion of the construction 


statement fol- 


City” and the propelling machinery, 


boilers and auxiliaries for scout cruiser | 


24, the “Pensacola,” and one test boiler 
for scout cruisers 24 and 25. 
firms made replies to the proposal to 
enter into bids—the Newport News Ship- 
building Corporation, the Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Corporation and the Amer- 
ican Brown Bovari Electric Corporation. 


The American Brown Bovari Elec- 
tric Corporation stated that it would 
complete the construction under the 
terms of the contract entered into with 
the William Cramy and Sons Ship and 
Engine Building Company for the sum 
of $10,536,350.36, which figure repre- 
sents the difference between the con- 
tract price for the work and the sum 
of money already paid to the Cramp or- 
ganization for work entered into, which 
is $433,691.64. 


The keel of the “Salt Lake City” has 
not as yet been laid and the materials 


Three | 


It will | 
| nually. 


| leather. 
the Department of the Navy has an- | 
| 25105, 
| especially calcium chloride; 25028, com- | 


| 95028, hose bibs; 25028, grate valves. 


; of the scout cruiser 25, the “Salt Lake | 


| ing oils; *25042, matrix board; *25040, 





with the Bureau in disseminating for- | 
eign trade information. 
The asterisk (*) indicates that the in- | 


agent. 
Algeria—25118f, sugar, 600 tons an- | 


Australia—*25024, airplanes, small. 
Brazil—*25030, hardware; *25030, 


cocks; 
heavy, 


Canada—25028, boiler drain 
coal; *25069, chemicals, 


25028, check valves; 
*25069, fertilizers; 


pression cocks; 
25028, floor plates; 


ETA$ SHR ETA SHR CMF ETA ATE 
Czechoslovakia—*25025, hair wavers, 
electric; *25119f, hay; *25025, hardware; 
*95029, hardware articles, patented; 
*95119f, straw; *25018, wooden peg 
manufacturing machinery. 

Egypt—25076, asphalt. 

England—* 25065, colors, food; *25108, 
hardware; *25095, upper leather, fancy 
and plain; *25106, water bottles, rubber; 
*25040, copying paper; *25078, lubricat- 


newsprint paper; *25078, oil for wood 

combing; *25040, typewriter paper; 

*25040, wrapping paper. 
Germany—25096, agricultural imple- 





ments; *25097, agricultural implements; 
25092, box calf, willow calf, neat box, 
chrome kid, and fancy leather; 25080, 
bitumen for manufacturing roofing felt; 
25115f, casings, foodstuffs, all kinds; 
*25083, chemical, cleaning, dyeing, and 


| washing machines; 25019, ciréular grind- 


| 25059, 


already assembled for the construction | 


will be moved to the plant’ of the suc- 
cessful bidder at Camden, N. J., where 
the construction will be taken up. 


War Department Invites 
Bids on Paints for Army 


Sealed bids for paint, varnish, shellac, 
and turpentine for use by the Army, will 
be opened by the Chief of Army Engi- 
neers, Major General Edgar Jadwin, on 
May, 5, the Department of War an- 
nounced in a statement issued April 16. 


The full text of the statement follows:: 


The Chief of Engineers, United States 
Army, Room 2828 Munitions Building, 
Washington, D. C., will open sealed bids 
for paint, varnish, shellac and turpen- 
tine, at 2 p. m., Eastern Standard Time, 
May 5, 1927. 

Further information concerning speci- 
ifications and conditions of purchase may 
be obtained from the Chief of Engineers 
at the above address. 


the Transvaal is the largest tobacco 
grower. Much of the Transvaal crop is 
suitable for cigarette and light colored 


smoking mixtures. Tobacco is also culti- | 


vated in the Cape Province, in Natal and 
in the Orange Free State. 

North Borneo is held to be the only 
part of the British Empire where cigar 
wrapper tobacco of the best quality can 
be grown. 
area in Sumatra is peing steadily re- 
duced owing to the advance in rubber 
cultivation, the British trade is encourag- 


ing the development of tobacco growing | 
Canada still depends | 


in North Borneo. 
for about half of its tobacco require- 
ments on foreign countries, the bulk of 


the imports being supplied by the United 


States. The provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec produce practically all of the 
tobacco grown in the Dominion. British 


» ° | 
manufacturers, however, have found that | 
to the | 


Canadian leaf is more similar 
American than that ,rown in any of 
the other Empire producing areas and 


As the available tobacco | 





Canadian farmers are being urged to | 


produce tobacco for the export market. 


25061, cotton linters; 
cotton linters; 25041, envelope- 
making machines; *25123f, fish meal; 
25117f, fruit; *25109, ferro-silicon for 
radio transformer plates; 25046, feathers, 
bed; *25082, garage equipment; *25097, 
household appliances, electrical; *25082, 
hardware; *25097, hardware, heavy; 
*25097, household machinery and equip- 
ment; *25110, household and_ kitchen 
articles and utensils; *25037, metal 
sheets, varnished, for manufacture of 
diaphragms for radio earphones; *25097, 
machinery, industrial, and pumps of all 
kinds; 25012, machine tools, high speed, 
special; *25082, machine tools, special- 
ized, and machine shop equipment; 25019, 
metal press, automatic; 25121f, oils and 
greases for soap and margarine indus- 
try; 25038, steel plates; 25019, spiral 
cutting machines; 25120, stubs and cut- 
tings; 25038, tin plate; *25082, tools, 
workshop; 25012, tools and implements, 
machine shop; 25122f, wheat. 

Greece—24994f, seeds, vegetable and 
bulb; *25102, trucks, motor, 1 and 11% 
tons. 

Guatemala—*25118, automobile acces- 
sories; *25118, cotton goods, staple and 
fancy; *25113f, flour; *25113, haber- 
dashery; *25113, paints. 

Italy—25067, iodine, crude. 

Mexico—25039, scales, 500, weighing 
grams and kilos. 

Morocco—25060, bristles and hairs for 
the manufacture of paint brushes; 25060, 
handles for paint brushes. 

Netherlahds — *25013, 
machines; *25013, machinery for tech- 
nical purposes; *25013, machinery for 
paper cap manufacturing machinery. 

New Zealand—24995, bottling and 
labeling machines for sauces; *24995f, 
canned foods; *24995f, coffee, green; 
“24995f, confectionery, boxed, fancy; 
24995, cannery machines, especially veg- 
etable pulpers; *24995, coffee mill ma- 
chinery; *24995, fruit, dried; 25011, pipe 
and plate-bending machinery; *24995, 
packaging and measuring machinery for 
coffee; 25011, wire-working machinery. 

Philippine Islands—25036, waterworks 
material, including pipes, fittings, tools, 
etc. 

Spain—*25116f, wheat; *25116f, corn. | 

Sumatra — 25162, insecticides and | 
fungicides, agricultural. 

West Indies—*25114f, flour 


ing machines; 


metal-testing 


Agents. 


Algeria—24996, nicotine for insecticide | 


purposes. : 
Australia—25023, gasoline filters. 
Austria—25020, automobile 


detergents; 25020, garage 

ra ; sat 95072 
25072, insecticides; 25072, 
25072, toilet preparations; 25020, wood- 


| working machinery. 


Belgium—25005f, fruit, dried, 
cially raisins. , 
Brazil—25070, matches, not safety. 


Canada—24998f, grocery 


| toilet preparations. " 
Canary Islands—24997f, flour; 24997, | 


tools, hand, mechanics’; 24997, textile 
goods; 25004f, tobacco. ; 
China—25090, motion pictures. 


Colombia—25112, cement; 25112, con- 


school and theater; 
glycerine; 25112, gasoline; 25112f, lard; 
25112, leather; 25112, lumber; 25112, 
naval stores; 25112f, oils, almond, castor 
and linseed; 25112, shoes, leather, fine. 


Cuba—25071, awning stripes, painted 


| and woven; 25007f, beans; 25007f, bacon; 


25007f, cheese; 
25007f, cocoa; 
confectionery, 


25007f, chick peas; 
25007f, canned goods; 
coffee; 25007f, 


goods; 25007f, fish, cod,  ete., salted; 
25007f, hams; 25007f, lard; 25071f, lin- 
seed. 

Czechoslovakia—25101, agricultural 
implements; 25091, advertising novelties, 
mechanical, for window display; 25056, 


‘ubber goods, especially druggists’ rub- | é ducti 
nineigpenll vonage ~ - | schedule is to be placed in operation im- 


ber sundries; 25056, sport articles, rub- 
ber; 25058, tires, automobile and motor- 


\ cycle. 


Denmark—25055, boots; 25055, 
loshes; 25055, leather, imitation. 
Dominican Republic—25035, 


ga- 
brick; 


| 95035, cement; 25035, hardware, build- 


“s’: 25035 bi supplies, including | PY 
ers’; 26035, plumbing s=PI | with the Department of Commerce have 


pipes and fittings; 25036, tile. a 

Egypt—25074, bedsteads, metal; 25074, 
cotton; 25048, cellodionized mantles for 
gas; 25074, dyes, coal tar, especially 
synthetic indigo; 25074, leather, imita- 
tion; 2588, motion picture projection ap- 
pliances; 25048, mantles, silk, for oil 
lamps; 25074, yarn, rayon. ; 

France—25104, automobile accessories; 
25103, automobile accessories; 25006f, 
apricot pulp; 25006f, canned fish, meats 
and vegetable; 25124, cotton, milton, 
twilled; 25047, cotton, raw; 250068, fruit, 
dried; 25006f, fruit sirups; 25124, fabric 
1-32 and % inch thick for use by laun- 
dries and for belting; 25006f, lard; 25084, 
office supplies, including loose leaf books. 

Germany—25098, agricultural imple- 
ments; 25099, agricultural implements; 
25014, abrasive grains for grinding and 
polishing; 25034, abrasive paper and 
cloth; 25032, abrasives and grinding ma- 
terials; 25032, antimony; 25086, air 
cushions; 25086, aprons; 25015, barrel- 
making equipment; 25086, boots and 
shoes, especially tennis shoes; 25083, 
chemical specialties for laundries; 25068, 
chemicals; 25008f, canned foods; 25015, 
cotton bale presses; 25032, copper; 25099, 
dairying implements; 25086, druggist’s 
rubber sundries; 25016, emery wheels; 
24999f, feeding cakes and meals; 25008f, 
grains; 25077, gasoline; 25099, hardware, 
farm; 25097, hardware, heavy; 25098, 
hardware; 25033, household and kitchen 
articles; 25031, heavy duty lathes; 25051, 
haberdashery; 25051, hosiery, men’s; 
25093, hides, tanned; 25073, insecticides; 
25031, machine shop equipment; 25031, 
machine tools; 25017, machine tools, 
metalworking and woodworking; 25077, 
oils, fuel and lubricating; 25031, railway 
equipment; 25089, refrigerators, small, 
low-priced; 25073, spraying and dusting 
machines; 25031, steel construction ma- 
terial; 25086, sponges; 25051, silk linings; 
25017, tools, hand, workshop; 25016, 
tools, woodworking; 25086, tennis rac- 
kets. 

India—25003, belting, leather; 250008f, 
canned milk; 25003f, canned Sardines; 
25003, medicines; 25003f, provisions; 
25087, motion pictures, serial and comic. 

Traq—25050, hosiery» 

Italy—25021, automobiles, medium- 
priced; 25107, alloy and carbon tool steel; 
25107, copper and asbestos gaskets; 
25107, steel, hollow drill, round and 
hexagon; 25107, wire ropes for elevators; 
25081, ventilating systems for public 
buildings. : 

Latvia — 25100, agricultural imple- 
ments; 25100, fertilizers. 

Mexico—25066, toilet preparations. 

Netherlands—25052, carpets; 25052, 
curtains; 25052, furniture coverings; 
25052, leather, imitation. 

New Zealand—25022, motor accessories 
and standardized spare parts. 

Norway—25053, cotton shirting; 25053, 
hosiery, cotton and silk. 

Peru—25111, tools, agricultural, black- 
smith, carpenter, engineer, and motor, 

Portugal—25000f, biscuits; 25000f, but- 
ter; 25000f, bacon; 25000f, canned foods; 
25000, cotton goods, especially sheeting, 
bleached and unbleached; 25000, hosiery; 





factory 
machinery; 25072, disinfectants; 25072, | 
machines; | 
polishes; | 


espe- | 


specialties; | 
24998f, meats, fancy! 25075, soaps; 25075, | lon 
et eee? | ences further reduced the varieties down- 
; ward from 11 to 7, to 6, to 5, to 4, until 


| plain 


25112, 
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485) 
Simplified 
Standards 


Simplified Practice 
For Making of Brick 
Held to Be Flexible 


Industry Declared to Be Un- 
hampered by Changing of 
Production Schedule to 
Five Varieties. 

The chief of the Division of Simpli- 
fied Practice of the Department of Com- 


merce, Ray M. Hudson, in a written 
statement has just pointed to the re- 


| port of E. J. Mehren, chairman of the 


Revision Conference on the Simplifica- 
tion of Varieties of Paving Brick, as in- 


| dicating “the facility with which ma 


Included in Demands of Foreign Buyers | 


chines and methods may be adopted to 
changed conditions occasioned by inven- 
tion and research progress in the indus- 
tries producing on the simplified practice 
plan.” The vitrified paving brick indus- 
try, he stated, has been entirely unham- 
pered in changing from a recommended 
production schedule of four simplified 
varieties of brick to five. 
Report by Mr. Mehren. 

Mr. Mehren’s report is the basis for 
the following statement by Mr. Hudson 
regarding the simplified practice uses 
in the brick industry: 

“At a general conference of all in- 


| terests at Washington in November, 1921, 


a simplified practice recommendation 
was adopted by the vitrified paving brick 


| industry reducing production from 66 


varieties of paving brick to 11. 
“Successive annual revision confer- 


the most recent revision conference 
which reinstated the 244 x 4 x 84-inch 
wire-cut brick which had been 
dropped from the production schedule in 


: : 2611s “¢* 95119. | 1921 as a superfluous variety. 
| struction materials; 25112, doors; 25112, | a sup y 


; furniture, 


“Demands for this variety of brick 
have increased during recent years in 
keeping with improved methods of road 
construction from a negligible quantity 
in 1921 to approximately 14 per cent: of 


| the total shipments of paving brick dur- 


ing 1926. 
Definite Formula Provided. 

“Having provided a definite formula 
to meet such ‘a contingency by providing 
for the reinstatement to the schedule of 
production of any variety of brick show- 
ing five per cent or more shipments for 
three successive years, the revision com- 


| mittee on the simplification of varieties 


of paving brick recommended the re- 
instatement of the 242 x 4 x 8%%-inch 
plain wire-cut brick. The new production 


mediately.” 
Commenting on the ease with which 


| the practice in the paving brick industry 


was readjusted to meet current demands, 
Mr. Hudson stated that all of the 58 
industries which have adopted simplified 
practice recommendations in cooperation 


reserved the right to revise their recom- 
mendations whenever the needs of the 
industry shall warrant such action. 

He pointed out that every conference 
called by the Division of Simplified Prac- 
tice to consider and adopt simplified 
practice recommendations is asked to 
arrange for the choice of a standing 
committee of the industry to suggest re- 
visions as may become necessary by the 
demand or lack of demand for any given 
variety or size of article. 

Thus, according to Mr. Hudson, all 
adopted simplified practice recommenda- 
tions are sufficiently flexible to permit 
changes which will keep the industry 
abreast with demand. 

In addition to the most recent change 
in the simplified practice recommenda- 
tion for paving brick, Mr. Hudson said 
that other industries have amended their 
recommendations in keeping with the 
demand for their products. 


Two Named on Committee 
For Utilization of Wood 


The appointment of Walter Robison, 
vice president of the Pickering Lumber 
Co., of Kansas City, Mo., as a member 
of the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization and as vice chairman of the 
subcommittee on seasoning and handling 
lumber, was announced on April 16 by 
the Secretary of Commerce, Herbert 


‘Hoover, who is chairman of the national 


committee . 


Secretary Hoover also announced the 
appointment of F. P. Prettyman, secre- 
tary-treasurer of J. F. Prettyman & 
Sons, Summerville, S. C., who has been 
assigned to the subcommittee on end- 
matched softwood lumber. 

The two appointments, according to 

the director of the National Committee 
on Wood Utilization, Axel H. Oxholm, 
are in line with some of the most impor- 
tant projects on the committee’s pro- 
gram, which includes problems in the 
seasoning and handling of lumber and 
on softwood lumber. 
25000, pharmaceutical and toilet prepe 
arations; 25000, rubber goods; 25000, 
soaps; 25000, wearing apparel, novelties, 
women’s. 

Roumania—25094, box calf, kid, and 
patent leather. 

South Africa—25054, cotton voiles; 
25054, ginghams; 25027, hardware, build- 
ers’; 25054, khaki drill; 25027, tools, 
hand, mechanics. 

Spain—25001f, canned salmon; 25001f, 
canned shrimp; 25009f, corn; 25001f, 
fruit, especially raisins; 25010, machine 
tools for heavy work; 25043, printer’s 
ink; 25009f, wheat. 

Eweden—25002f, 


fruit, fresh, dried, 


| and preserved; 25002, notions. 


Switzerland — 25057, gloves; 25057, 


| horn bulbs; 25057, rubber mats; 25057, 


tires, automobile and truck; 25057, toy 
balloons. 
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Railr 


Reduction in Output of Bituminous Coal 
Traced Partly to Shutdown in Union Areas 


Increase in Production of Anthracite Noted in Figures 
Issued by Bureau of Mines. 


Bituminous coal production during the 


week ended April 9 is estimated at 8,- | 
258,000 net tons by the Bureau of Mines | 


of the Department of Commerce in its 
weekly coal production report, issued 
April 16. Compared with the week 
ended March 26, the last full-time week 


before the expiration of the coal wage | 


agreements, this was a decrease of 5,- 
115,000 tons, or 38 per cent. Soft coal 
production during the week ended April 
2 totaled 11,054,000 net tons. 

The chief cause for the decrease, as 
stated by the Bureau of Mines, was the 
suspension of mining which began on 
April 1 in many of the union districts. 
Preliminary telegraphic reports from 
the principal coal carriers, supplied to 
the Bureau by the American Railway 


Association, give the loadings of bitumi- | 
nous coal on Monday, April 11, and Tues- | 
The total | 


day, April 12, as 49,438 cars. 
amount of soft coal produced during the 
calendar year 1927 to April 9 is given 
as 180,266,000 tons, this period covering 
approximately 84 working days. 


Anthracite Output Increased. 


Production of anthracite during the 
week ending April 9 was 1,651,000 tons, 
as compared with 1,127,000 tons dur- 
ing the preceding week, and brought 
the total for the calendar year to that 
date to 20,293,000 tons, as compared 
with 13,296,000 tons during the corre- 
sponding period ending in 1926, the Bu- 
reau reported. 

For the coal year, April 1, 1926, to 
March 31, 1927, anthracite production 
is estimated at 92,481,000 net 
figure exceeded only three times before, 


tons, a | 


namely, in 1915-16, and in the two war 
years. The heavy production of 1926-27, 
| it is explained, is largely due to the 
| shortage caused by the strike of 1925-26 


during which only 51,430,000 tons were | 


recorded. 
Coke Production Gains. 

Production of by-product coke 
creased from 3, 
to 3,879,000 tons in March, a gain of 
444,000 tons, or 12.9 per cent. This, the 
Bureau of Mines reports, is the largest 
monthly output yet recorded, and 
ceeds March of 1926 and 
per cent and 12.4 per cent, respectively. 
The daily rate for the 31 days in March, 
1927, was 125,117 tons, an increase of 
2,435 tons, or 2 per cent, when com- 
February rate. There 


in- 


pared with the 
were 76 active plants and one idle oné, 


and these plants produced about 87 per 
cent of their capacity. 

According to the Iron Age, the pro- 
duction of coke pig iron for the 31 days 
of March was 3,483,362 tons, or 112,366 
tons per day as compared with 2,940,- 
679 tons, or 105,024 tons per day for the 
28 days of February. In March of 1926 
3,441,986 tons was made, the daily rate 
having been 111,032 tons. Thus March, 
1927, was about 1.2 per cent larger. 

Output of beehive coke also increased, 
the total for the month being estimated 
at 890,000 tons, a gain of 18 per 


duction of 754,000 tons. 


a6 


The daily rate 
of 32,972 tons shows a gain of almost 
5 per cent. Output of all coke amounted 
to 4,769,000 tons, of which 81 per cent 
was contributed by by-product ovens and 
19 per cent by beehive ovens. 


Advisors Selected to Aid Delegation 
To International Economic Conference 


Nine Specialists Designated to Attend Genera Meeting: 
Paper on Dumping Prepared. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


tional trade as at the present moment.” 
He adds that the practice would be more 
widespread if certain countries, such as 
the United States, Can&%da, Australia 
and South Africa, had not 
themselves by antidumping laws. 

A summary of Professor Viner’s re- 
port, prepared by the League of Nations 
and received at the Department of State, 
together with the later part of his re- 
port, which discusses measures of pro- 
tection against dumping, is as follows: 

At the request of the Preparatory 
Committee for the International Eco- 
nomic Conference Professor Jacob Viner, 
Professor of Political Economy at Chi- 
cago University, has written a memo- 
randum on dumping. 

Professor Viner uses the term “dump- 
ing” in the sense of sales for export at 
lower prices than those charged at the 
same time and in the same circum- 
stances to buyers in the home market. 

The systematic practice of dumping 
requires certain preliminary Conditions. 
The dumped wares must either consti- 
tute a monopoly in the home market, or 
else be subsidized by the State or by 
industries with some special reason for 
so doing. 

Generally speaking, competition is an 
obstacle to dumping, as for example in 
industries connected with the produc- 
tion of food stuffs. On the other hand, 
articles made by a single concern or by 
a syndicate of producers, and also highly 
specialized products lend themselves 
more readily to dumping. 

As a result of his study of the sub- 
ject, and the data he has collected, Pro- 
fessor Viner concludes that dumping has 
never been as prevalent in international 
trade as at the present moment, particu- 
larly in industrial countries where there 
are tariffs, and in countries whose in- 
dustries have been organized into trusts 
or cartels. 

He adds that the 
more widespread if certain 
such as the United States, Canada, 
Australia and South Africa, had not 
sucessfully protected themselves by ef- 
fective anti-dumping laws. 

There are a variety of reasons why ex- 
porters have recourse to dumping. Pro- 
essor Viner cites five of them namely: 

1. The necessity of disposing of sur- 
plus stocks. e 

2. The desire to develop or keep cer- 
tain foreign markets. 

3. The desire to increase sales 
order to reduce the cost of production. 

4. The possibility of selling for ex- 
port at_a profit, but at a lower price 
than at home, where the goods are pro- 
tected by traiff. 

5. The necessity of driving a competi- 
tor out of a foreign market or of pro- 
tecting himself against predatory dump- 
ing by selling at a loss. 

After setting forth the serious harm 
caused in certain cases by dumping, Pro- 
fessor Viner examines the measures 
taken against it. He observes that ex- 
port countries are not generally inclined 
altogether to condemn it, for dumping 
gives them advantages rather than in- 
conveniences. 

The attitude of the import countries 
as regards cheap wares differs accord- 
ing to their protectionist or free trade 
tendencies, and this adds to the complex- 
ities of the problem. The author is 
nevertheless of the opinion that the im- 
port countries can easily protect them- 
selves against normal dumipng of for- 
eign products by means of the ordinary 
import duties. 

To counter the abnormal cheapness of 
foreign goods Professor Viner suggests 
special safeguards over and above the 
usual tariffs. Some countries have 
adopted laws against every kind of 
dumping. Others have taken measures 
only against “unfair” or “predatory” 
dumping. 


would be 
countries, 


practice 


in 


protected | 


In his conclusion Professor Viner ex- 
the that legislation 
against ordinary dumping should be na- 


tional, and administered by the Customs 
authorities. 


presses opinion 


He does not believe in the possibility 
of an international solution of the dump- 
ing problem, except in so far as dump- 
ing is the result of official export boun- 
ties, 

There is, however, one special phase 
of dumping which national legislation 


must necessarily fail to reach; that is, ! 
predatory dumping practices by export- | 


ers of one country In another country 
to the detriment of competitors for that 
market, who live in a third 
Professor Viner believes that this prob- 
lem can only be dealt with by means 
of international action. , 

Protection against dumping or allied 
practices has been sought by various 
countries by means of statutory meas- 
ures, bilateral treaties and international 
multilateral conventions. At the pres- 
ent time, statutory anti-dumping meas- 
ures are by far the most important, and 
they will be considered first. 

The simplest method of providing pro- 
tection against dumping is to make the 
rates of duty in the ordinary tariff higher 
than what is regarded as necessary or 
desirable in order to furnish protection 
to domestic industries against only ordi- 
nary foreign competition. 

This method is objectionable, however, 
because the higher rates are effective 
against all imports, whether dumped or 
not, and because the additional amount 
of protection may exceed or fall short 
of the amount by which the foreign 
home pric? exceeds the export price 
when dumping is being practiced. 

The most 


logical anti-dumping provi- 
sion 


vhich provides for special 
duties on imports sold at dumping prices 
equal to the excess of the foreign home 
over the export price. In comparing for- 
eign home and export prices to ascertain 
the existence of dumping, 


is 


on> 


ence, as between export and domestic 
sales, in sie of order, credit terms, qual- 
ity of goods, type of packing, place of 
delivery, etc., which may either justify 
an existing excess of the foreign home 
over the export price, or may make the 
export price, in fact though not in ap- 
pearance, lower than the foreign home 
price. The time of comparison should 
be the sane for both prices, and should 
preferably be as of the date of sale 
rather than cither the date of exporta- 
tion or the date of entry at the Customs 
| Howse of the importing country. If date 
| of sale is not used in comparing export 
price and foreign home price, a change 
in the prevailing price between the date 
of actual sale and the date of exporta- 
tion or importation will operate to con- 
ceal dumping which has actually taken 
place if the prices have moved down- 
ward, and to create a legal basis for the 
application of dumping duties when no 
dumping has actually been practiced, if 
the prices have moved upward, in the 
interval between the date of actual sale 
and the date taken as the basis for price 
comparisons. Export taxes paid by the 
exporter should be deducted from the 
actual export prices, in order to get a 
proper of comparison of export 
and foreign home prices for the ascer- 
tainment of the existence of dumping. 
On the other hand, if export commodities 
are not subject to internal excise taxes, 
there should be added to the actual ex- 
port prices, or deducted from the foreign 
home prices, the amount of excise tax to 
which commodities sold for domestic 
consumption are subject, in ascertaining 
the existence and the extent of dumping. 
j In order to avoid the necessity of minute 


basis 


435,000 tons in February | 


the same as in January and February, | 


cent | 
when compared with the February pro- | 


country. | 


allowance | 


should be made for any significant diff 
Vs er- | a : ' : 
g ; and New Orleans will be devoted pri- 


| rates 


‘ 
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MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


— 
Testimony to Start 
At New York in May 


Sessions at Six Places in Sum- 
mer to Be Followed by 
Fall Meetings. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


! announced April 16, a schedule of hear- 


ings and the plan of procedure to be fol- 
lowed in its investigation of freight rates 


| on cottonseed, its products and related | 
articles, which is part 8 of the Commis- | 
investigation, No. | 


sion’s rate structure 


| 17000. 


There have been combined with this 


| proceeding several investigation and sus- | 
| pension cases and formal complaint cases. | 
| shippers 
present evidence in opposition to respon- | 
| dents’ proposals. 
“Except for good cause shown, there | 
| will be no adjournments between the di- 


After listing the cases involved the 


Commission's notice says: 


“The following entitled cases are as- 


signed for hearing or further hearing 
before Examiners Money and Esch at 
10 a. m., standard time, on the dates 
and at the points named: 

“May 23, 1927, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel. : 

“May 31, 1927, 
Nicollet Hotel. 

“June 6, 1927, 
son Hotel. 


Minneapolis, 
St. 


“June 16, 1927, Los 


mission, Sun Finance Building. 


Hotel. 
“July 5, 1927, 
Charles Hotel. 


New Orleans, La., 


“Other hearings in this proceeding will | 
be held in the early fall at Atlanta, Ga; | 
and probably some point | 


Biloxi, Miss., 
or points in the Middle West, announce- 
ment of which will be made later. 


Imports Via Atlantic 
Case Up at New York 
“The hearing at New York will be de- 


voted largely to rates on, and the rules, | 


regulations, and practices pertaining to, 


linseed oil and foots, linseed cake and 


meal, fish, whale, and sea-animal oils and | 
| necessitate a generous supply. 


foots, and other commodities included 
in this proceeding, imported through At- 
lantie ports. 


“The hearing at Minneapolis will be 


devoted largely to the rates on, and rules, | 


regulations, and practices pertaining to, | not -be made 


linseed oil 
and meal. 


and foots and linseed cake 


“The hearing at Los Angeles will be 
and | 
the rules, regulations and practices per- ! 


devoted primarily to the rates on, 


taining to, the commodities covered by 


| this investigation, transported from or | 


to points in Pacific coast and intermoun- 


tain territories, or imported through the 


Pacific coast ports. 
“The hearings at St. Louis, Ft. Worth, 


marily to the rates, rules, regulations, 


and practices on all of the commodities | 
embraced 


in this investigation between 
points in southwestern territory, includ- 


ing the Mississippi River points, and 


from and to such territory, on the one | 
' hand, to and from other territories, on 
| the other hand. 


“The hearings to be held in the early 
fall will be devoted primarily 
rates on the commodities under inquiry 
between points in the Southeastern 


States, and from and to points in those | 
and from | 
points in other States, on the other hand. | 
“The previous notice indicates that this | 
ern, and Southern Territories. 
| gation and 


States, on the one hand, to 


inquiry arises under 
resolution as well 
state commerce act. 


the 
under 


Hoch-Smith 
the inter- 


as 


the relationship of such rates to 
rates on other traffic, the relationship of 


| the various markets, and a general re- | 
view of the rates, rules, regulations, and 


practices, including transit, affecting the 
for the interstate and intrastate 
(so far as subject to the jurisdiction of 


| this commission) transportation through- | 


following and | ,. 7” 
; Oil Company ect al. v. Aberdeen & Rock- 
| fish Railroad Company et al. 


| out the country of the 
other related or allied commodities: 
“Cottonseed; cotton linters and cotton- 
again nL 
| scrutiny of each transaction, and to 
the chance of injustice to im- 
porters, a moderate margin of excess of 
| the foreign home over the export price, 
for example, 5 per cent as under the 
| Canadian law, should be allowed before 
the anti-dumpine duty 
plicable. 


lessen 


becomes ap- 


>- : 


| foots, 
fish, whale, and sea-animal oils and foots, | 

| but not cooking oils or lard substitutes; 

| and 


Minn.,, | 
Louis, Mo., Jeffer- 


| 
Angeles, Calif., | 
rooms of the California Railroad Com- | 


St. | 


to the | 


It includes the rea- | 
sonableness, per se, of the rates on the | 
commodities included therein as well as | 
the | 


13 and made public on 


BILLS BOUGHT IN OPEN MARKET 





seed-hull fibre or shavings, but not cot- 
ton; cottonseed meal, cake, and hulls and 
other vegetable meals and cakes used 
for feed, including copra, peanut, palm, 
palm-kernel, soya-bean, and flaxseed 
meal and cake, but not flaxseed or other 
grain and grain products; cottonseed and 
other vegetable oils and oil foots, in- 
cluding cocoanut, peanut, palm, palm- 


kernel, soya-bean, and linseed oils and 


also corn oil, olive-oil foots, and 


inedible tallow, and 
stock. 
“Unless otherwise directed by 


presiding examiners, the shippers seeking 


greases, 


relief will be heard first at the various | 
| hearings, and the carriers will be heard 


immediately thereafter in defense of 
their present adjustments or in justifica- 
tion of proposals for the future. The 
will be given opportunity to 


rect and cross-examination of witnesses. 
If more than one person enters an ap- | 


| pearance for a given interest or a group | 
| of interests, only one of such persons 


should be selected conduct the ex- 
amination or cross-examination of wit- 
nesses. Every effort should be 
by all parties to condense their evidence 


to 


into the smallest possible compass and | 


confer as far as may be to avoid duplica- 
tion of evidence. ’ 


| Shippers Seeking Relief 


“June 27, 1927, Ft. Worth, Tex., Texas | 
| Will First Be Heard 
“Oral explanations of exhibits which | 
duplicate at length what is shown on the 
be avoided; | 


face of the exhibit should 
discussion of past decisions of the Com- 
mission should ordinarily be reserved for 
brief and arguments, but this will not 
preclude the introduction of such deci- 
sions as exhibits forthe purpose of prov- 
ing facts stated therein; evidence which 
is merely cumulative should be avoided; 
and cross-examination should be di- 
rected to the development of the facts 
presented in direct evidence. 


ties entering appearance, and this will 

“No cases already decided have been 
reopened. This is not to be construed 
as indicating that conclusions different 


from those reached in such cases may 


“Hearings have already been had in 


No. 14594, No. 14683, No. 16928, and No. | 


17339, and while such cases are assigned 
for further hearing, it is not to be un- 
derstood that the evidence already in- 
troduced in such cases should be 
peated; neither is it necessary to dupli- 
cate the evidence already presented in 


| the following cases, which have been 
| heard 


or partly heard: Investigation 
and Suspension Docket No. 2759, No. 
16300, No. 16300 (Sub. No. 1), No. 16300 
(Sub. No. 2), No. 16300 (Sub No. 3), 
No. 17457, No, 18026, No. 18379, and No. 
18405. The records thus far mgde in 
these cases will be considered a part 
of the record in this proceeding. 
“A proposed report will be issued.” 


| List of Case Involved 


In I. C. C. Investigation 
The list of cases involved is as fol- 
lows: ¢ 
No. 17000 
tion. Part 
and Related Articles. 


Rate Structure Investiga- 


and Relatec 
Southwestei 


Vegetable Products from 
Territory to Central, East- 
Inve 


Vegetable (j| 
Official Cla 


and Related Articles in 
ification Territory. Investi- 


gation and Suspension Docket No. 2884, | 


Vegetable Oils and Oil Foots from Texas 
to Fort Wayne, Ind., and Buffalo, N. Y. 


No. 14591. American Linseed Com- 


| pany v. Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh | 


Railway Company et al. 

No. 1468:}, 
v. Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Rail- 
way Company et al. 


No. 15425. International Vegetible 


No. 16300, Armstrong Packing Com- 
pany v. Abilene & Southern 
Company ct al. 

No. 16300 (Sub-No. 1). 


; Armstrong 
Packing Company et al. vy. 


Abilene 


| Southern Railway Company et al. 


No. 16200 


I (Sub-No. 2). 
Packing 


: Company et al. v. Abilene 
Southern Railway Company et al. 
No. 16300 (Sub-No. 3). Armstrong 


& 


soap 


the | 


made | 


| Company v. 
| way Company et al. 


| Crushers’ 


Copies of | 
| exhibits should be available for all par- 


n the pending proceeding. | 


re- | 


Cottonseed, Its Products, | 
Investigation and | 
Suspension Docket No. 2759 Cottonseed | 


sti- | 
Suspension Docket No. 2820, | 


Spencer Kellogg & Sons | 


Railway | 


& | 


Armstrong 
| expects to attend the practical tests on 
! the fast freight, which probably will be 


ss 
ACen RCTs 


list lal TT Te 
nm 
’ oO 


Hearings Scheduled and Procedure Outlined | 
In Investigation of Rates on Cotton Seed | 


> 


Complaints Tfvolved 
In Inquiry Are Listed 


Shippers Seeking Relief to Be 
Given Precedence Over De- 
fense of Carriers. 


Packing Company et al. v. 
Southern Railway Company et al. 

No. 16928. Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation of Chicago Heights v. Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad Company et al. 

No. 17339. C. F. Simonins’ Sons v. 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western Rail- 
road Company et al. 

No. 17457. Humphreys-Godwin Com- 
pany, Inc., v. Abilene & Southern Rail- 
way Company et al. 

No. 18026. Arkansas 


Cotton Seed 


| Crushers’ Association v. The Akron, Can- 


ton & Youngstown Railway 


| et al. 


No. 18579. 
ers’ Association et al. v. Aberdeen & 
Rockfish Railroad Company et al. 

No. 18405. 
fining Company v. 
& Quincy Railroad Company et al. 

No. 18841. Alabama Cotton 
Crushers Association v. Louisville 
Nashville Railroad Company. 

No. 18890. 


& 


East St. Louis Cotton Oil 
Abilene & Southern Rail- 


No. 18935. 


Cottonseed 
The Chicago, 
Railway Com- 


19069, Arkansas 
Association v. 
Rock Island & Pacific 
pany et al. 

No. 19088. The Blanton Company v. 
The Alabama & Vicksburg Railway Com- 
pany et al. 

No. 19141. The Refuge Cotton Oil 
Company et al. v. The Alabama & Vicks- 
burg Railway Company et al. 

No. 19162. The Southern Cotton Oil 
Company v. Illinois Central Railroad 
Company et al. 

No. 19165. 
Manufacturing Company v. 
& Barberton Belt Railroad 
et al. 

No. 19169. California-Arizona Ginners 


No. 


The Akron 
Company 


| and Crushers’ Association et al. v. The 
| Apache Railway Company et al. 


No. 19176. National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Corporation et al. v. The Alabama 
& Vicksburg Railway Company et al. 

No. 19194. The Procter & Gamble 
Company v. Abilene & Southern Rail- 
way Company et al. 

No. 19245. The Procter 
Company v. The Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road Company et al. 

No. 19270. The Southern Cotton Oil 
Company v. The Ann Arbor Railroad 
Company et al. 

No. 19307. National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Corporation v. Alabama & North 


“Western Railroad Company et al. 


No. 19325. The Southern Cotton Oil 
Company v. Aberdeen & Rockfish Rail- 
road Company et al. 


Freight Car Strains 
Are Being Studied 


Bureau of Standards Plans for 
Test of Loaded Cars in Ac- 
tual Operation. 


O. S. Peters, electricat engineer at the 
Bureau of Standards, stated orally on 
April 16 that the Bureau now is measur- 
ing strains in steel castings in the side- 
frames of railway freight cars. The 
side frames are part of the underpinning 
of the cars. -He said that it is part of 
the safety work being carried on by rail- 
roads, castings manufactories and the 
Bureau. , 

He said the American Foundry Com- 
pany has sent to the Bureau an electrical 
telemeter for this purpose, for calibra- 
tion. After this is done, he said, the 
side frames will be tested by their use 
on a loaded car in « fast feight train 


| over a stretch of 400 or 500 miles, on 


some date not yet determined but prob- 
ably within the next two or three 
months. The telemeter, he said, is a 
recording strain-guage to measure the 
strain due to live loads and impacts. 
Mr. Peters, in charge of the technical 
tests in this line at the Bureau, said he 


in Illinois. 


, 


Interstate Cotton Oil Re- | 
Chicago, Burlington 
| 


The Procter and Gamble | 


& Gamble | 


Abilene & | 


Economic Ques 


Profits and Traffic of British Railroads 


| 
| 


| sas City, ; 
Railroad. Claim reparation, alleging that | 
charge of $2.25 collected on hay, carloads, | 





| gross 
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LE 


Anti-Dumping 


Laws. 


In 1926 Fell Below Totals for 1925 and 1913 


Number of Tickets Issued and Per Cent of Interest and 
Dividends Paid Also Shown Declines. 


A large decline in British railway 


profits in 1926 has been reported from 
London by the American Consulate Gen- 
eral, the figures forwarded to the De- 
partment of Commerce showing declines 
in practically all branches of the traffic. 
Following is the full text of a statement 
by the Department on British railway 
receipts in 1926: 

Net profits on British railways in 1926 
amounted to £19,100,000 (the value of 
the pound at current rates is $4.8563), 


| a decrease of £17,635,847, as compared 
; with 1925 and a loss of more than £26,- 


000,000 as compared with 1913, 

A preliminary statement issued by the 
British Ministry of Transport shows that 
passenger 


915 in 1925 and £54,525,821 in 
Gross receipts from freight trains dur- 
ing the past year amounted to £85,000,- 


train receipts totaled | 
| £85,100,000 in 1926, as against £94,078,- 
19138. | 


000, as compared with £103,676,884 in 
the preceding year and £64,254,895 in 
1913. 

The total number of tickets issued op 
British railways in 1926 was 1,068,415,- 
000, as compared with 1,232,580,914 in 
1925. A total of 259,889,000 workmen’s 
tickets were issued, as against 308,584,- 
456 in 1925; first-class tickets issued de- 
clined to 18,098,000 in 1926, as compared 
with 20,773,787 in 1925, and second-class 
tickets. declined to 2,433,000 from the 
1925 issue of 2,773,097. Third-class 
tickets sold in 1926 numbered 787,995,- 
000 contrasted with 900,449,574 in 1925. 
A total of 788,400 season tickets were 
issued during the past year as against 
851,229 in 1925. 

The average rate of interest and divi- 
dend paid per cent of receipts from capi- 
tal issued was 3.6 per cent in 1926, as 
compared with 4.28 per cent in 1925 and 
4.17 per cent in 1913, . 





Rate Complaints 


Filed With the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Complaints made public by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, April 16, 


| are summarized as follows: 


Lucius P. Cook, of Mem- 
phis, et al. v. Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway et al. Seek reasonable 
and nonprejudicial rate on grain and 
grain products to, and from and via 
Memphis, with transit at Memphis. 

No. 19475. Gateway Hay Co., of Kan- 
Mo., et al. v. Union 


No. 19453. 


in addition to the rates to and from 


| Kansas City was unreasonable. 
Mingo Lime & Lumber Co., | 


No. 19476. 


of Williamson, W. Va., v Norfolk & 
ing application of reasonable rates in 
building brick, Coal Grove, Sciotoville 


and Portsmouth, Ohio, to Williamson. 


| Claims reparation of $500. 


No. 19477. Twin City Separator Co., 


| of Minneapolis v. Minneapolis, St. Paul & 


| Sault Ste. Marie Railway. Claims repa- 


Company | 


| Minneapolis to Ruso, N. Dak. 


Texas Cottonseed Crush- | 


Seed | 


Lever Brothers Company | 
| vy. Boston & Albany Railroad et al. 








No. 19478. 
ington, D. C., et al. Fort Worth & Denver 
City Railway et al. Claims reparation 
on 20 cars of oil well supplies, etc., from 


No. 19479. 
reau, et al. v. INinois Central Railroad 
et al. Seek application of reasonable 
rate on returned cement sacks, baled. 
Sitka, Milan and Medina, Tenn., to Cape 
Girardeau, Gulf Junction and Marquette, 
Missouri. 


No. 19480. Inland Waterways Corpora- | 


tion et al. v. Alabama Great Southern 
Railroad et al. Request Commission to 
order defendants to join in establishing 
joint rates and to put in force between 
New Orleans and Mobile and points on 


the lines of the defendants in Alabama, | 


Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee and Virginia, over such joint 
through routes, reasonable maximum 
joint through rates on classes and com- 


No. 19481. Jackson, Miss, Traffic Bu- 
reau v. Alabama Great Southern Rail- 
road et al. Seeks reasonable rates on 
hardwood lumber and box material from 
points i: Mississippi and Louisiana to 
destinations in Kansas and Tennessee. 
Claims reparation. 

No. 19482: East~St. Louis (Ill.) Cot- 
ton Oil Co. et al v. Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad et al. Seek reasonable rates 
on bituminous coal from mines in Illi- 
nois, Pennsylvafia and Kentucky to 
numerous destination in Missouri and 
Arkansas. Claim $30,000 reparation. 

No. 19483. Jackson, Miss., Traffic Bu- 
reau, et al. v. Illinois Central Railroad 
et al. Request Commission to prescribe 
reasonable rates on clean rice, carloads, 
from producing points in South Louisina 
and Arkansas to Jackson. Claim repara- 
tion. 

No. 
of Fort Worth, et al. v. Texas & Pacific 


| assigned by the Interstate 
; Commission as follows: 


steel 
Haute, Ind., to Chicago. 
Pacific | 





| Sullivan. 


Elmer C. Smith, of Wash- 





19511. Home Star Produce Co., | 


Hearings Scheduled | 
By the \ 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Hearings in pending cases have been 
Commerce 


April 19, Columbus, Ohio; April 25, De- 
troit, Mich.; and May 12, Chicago, before 


' Commissioner Campbell and Examiners 


Paul and Bardwell. Investigation and 
Suspension Docket No. 2713, iron. and 
articles from Brazil and Terre 


April 19, Washington, Examiner Davis; 
Finance 6232, applicaion of Denver & Rio 
Grande Western Railroad to acquire con- 
trol by lease of the Goshen Valley Rail- 


| road. 


April 20, Washington, oral argument 


© | before Division 4; Finance 3548, 5557 and 
Western Railway. Requests order requir- | 


5558. Abandonment of branch lines by 


| Detroit & Mackinac Railway. 


April 21, Washington, Examiner T. F. 
Finance 6228. Application of 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 


| road to acquire control by lease of the 


Hartford & Connecticut Western Rail- 


: 2 : .< | Toad. 
ration of $88.42 on car of grain cleaners, | 


April 28, Washington, oral argument 
before Division 4. Finance 5941 and 
5944. Application of Northern Pacifie 


| Railway and Montana Eastern Railway 
| to construct lines in Dawson and McCone 


: : ne | counties, Mont. 
various points in Texas to El] Dorado, | counties, 1 


| Norphlet, Kenova and Smackover, Ark. | 
Jackson, Miss., Traffic Bu- | 


May 2, New @rleans, Examiner Walsh. 
Investigation and suspension Docket No, 
2876, combination rule on lumber and 
forest products between southern terri- 
tory and interstate points. 

May 23, New York, Examiner Kerwin 
No. 19166. Hoboken Manufacturers Rail- 
road Company v. Aberdeen & Rockfish 
Railroad et al. 

May 26, Washington, oral argument 
before Division 3. No. 17502. New York 
& Pennsylvania Co. v. Delaware & Hud- 
son Co., et al. 

May 27, Chicago, Exaniner J. E. Smith, 
Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
2821 and first, second, third and fourth 
supplements, general classification of 1. 
c. l. commodity rates and cancellation of 
certain carload commodity rates in I. F. 


modities and equitable divisions thereof. A., W. T. L. and C. F. A. territories. 


C. & O. Asks to Assume 
Obligation as to Bonds 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to assume obliga- 
tion and liability in respect of $300,000 
of first mortgage 5 per cent bonds of the 
Sewell Valley Railroad, which railroad 
the Commission recently authorized the 
C. & O. to acquire control. 

Railway et al. Seek just and reasonable 
joint rate, through routes and minimum 
weights on bananas and _ coconuts, 


| straight and mixed carloads, from New 
| Orleans to Ranger and Brekenridge, Tex., 


partly unloaded at Fort Worth, Ranger, 
and other intermediate pcints. Claim 
reparation. 


UNIFICATION 
OF 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


AND 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 


To THE STOCKHOLDERS OF NORTHERN Paciric Raibway COMPANY 
AND GREAY NORTHERN Raitpway CoMRANY: 


The Committee has extended, to May 16, 1927, the date fixed 
for the deposit of stock of the two Northern Companies under 
the Plan and Agrecment, dated February 7, 1927. 

Certificates of deposit transferable on the books of the issuing 
depositary will be issued for all stock deposited under the Plan. 
All dividends collected on deposited stock will be paid to holders 
of record of certificates of deposit representing such stock. 

THE CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT ARE NOW LISTED ON THE 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHA 


NGE, 


All deposits of stock will be without expense to depositors. 


GEO. F. BAKER, Chairman 

ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES, Deputy Chairman 
J. P. MORGAN 

LOUIS W. HILL 

HOWARD ELLIOTT 


Walker D. Hines, 


Francis 


Committee 


T. Ward, Secretary 
23 WallStreet, New York 


Davis, Polk, Wardwell, Gardiner & Reed, 


Counsel. 
Depositary for Stock of 
Northern Pacific Ry. Co. 


J.P. MORGAN & CO. 
23 Wall Street, N. Y. 


April 18, 1927. 


Depositary for Stock of 

Great Northern Ry. Co. 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
2 WallStreet, N. Y. 
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Gold 


Reserves 


Greater in Germany, 


Belgium and Hungary 


Reestablishment of Euro- 
pean Currencies Upon Gold 
Basis Had Slight Effect 


on Situation. 


old holdings in Germany have 1n- 
ieee by abeet $325,000,000 since the 
end of 1924, according to a report just 
issued by the Federal Reserve Board. 
Other notable changes in the gold hold- 
ings during this same period were said 
to be increases by Belgium and Hun- 
gary, and the decline in holdings by 
England and Japan. 

The full text of the report follows: 

A table is presented herewith show- 
ing for the end of 1926, with compara- 
tive figures back to 1918, gold holdings 
of all the countries for which satisfac- 
tory figures are available. The figures 
represent gold holdings of public treas- 
uries and of central banks and do not 
include gold. technically known as ‘in 
circulation,” that is, gold held by com- 
mercial banks, business concerns, and. 
private individuals. The exclusion of 
gold in circulation is unavoidable for the 
reason that satisfactory figures for such 
gold are not available for any country. 
No country, however, at the present 
time has any considerable amount of 
gold outside the central institutions, ex- 
cepting India, the United States, Canada, 
and Australia. Gold held in India out- 
side the rupee reserve is known to be 
in large volume, but no reliable estimate 


of its amount exists, and much of it is | 
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Finance 


Idines Shown | Wholesale Prices of 404 Commodities 
“on ¥ © Continued Downward Trend in March 


Index for Month Was 145.3, Compared With 146.4 for 
February and 151.5 for March of 1926. 


Wholesale prices, which began a down- 
ward trend in the late summer and the 
autumn of 1926, continued to decline in 
March, according to information gath- 
ered in representative markets by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the De- 


partment of Labor. In its monthly re- 
port, made: public April 16, the Bureau 
gave the following information and in- 
dex figures relating to March wholesale 
prices: 

The Bureau’s weighted index number, 
which includes 404 commodities or price 
series, registered 145.3 for March com- 
pared with 146.4 for February, a decline 
of three-fourths of 1 per cent. Com- 
pared with March, 1926, with an index 


| 


number of 151.5, there was a decrease of 
' 


a little over 4 per cent. 

In all groups of commodities included 
in the comparison, except metals and 
miscellaneous commodities, there were 


decreases in the price level ranging from | 


less than one-tenth of 1 per cent in the 
case of house-furnishing goods to 5 per 
cent in the case of fuels. Metals and 
metal products averaged slightly higher 
than in February, while a smaller in- 
crease was shown for the group desig- 
nated as miscellaneous. 

Of the 404 commodities or price series 
for which comparable information for 
February and March was collected, in- 


creases were shown in 83 instances and 


decreases in 185 instances. In 186 in- 
stances no change in price was reported. 


Index numbers of wholesale prices by groups and subgroups of commodities. 


(1913—100.): 


Farm products 
Grains 
Livestock and poultry 
Other farm products 
Foods 
Meats 
Butter, cheese and milk 
Other foods 
Clothing materials 
Boots and shoes 
Cotton goods 
Woolen and worsted goods 
Silk, ete. 
Fuels 
Anthracite coal 
Bituminous coal 
Other fuels 


1926 1927 

March February March 
136.9 136.6 
139.9 136.7 
138.8 142.2 
132.0 129.5 
148.2 147.1 
148.8 152.3 
158.9 
145.5 
168.7 


SOHNE & 


oo 


Currency 


Stabilization 


U. S. Treasury Statement 
April 14, 1927. 
(Made Public April 16, 1927. 


Reccipts. 


Customs receipts ...... 
Internal-revenue re- 
ceipts: 
Income tax ehivery 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue 
Miscellaneous receip 


9,960,070.69 
169,150.00 
375,209,795.77 


Total ordinary receipts 
| Public debt receipts 
Balanc? previous day .. 


Expenditures. 

General expenditures... 
Interest on public debt.. 
Refunds of receipts .. 
Panama Canal .... 
Operations in special ac- 

counts 
Adjusted service certifi 

cate fund 
Civil service 

fund 
Investment of trust 


732,819.68 
17,778.86 


215,448.50 


retirenic 


funds 400,138.67 
Total ordinary expen- 
ditures Sate 
Other public debt ex- 4 
penditures 1,823,183.15 
Balance today 372,997,891.93 


385,339016.46 


| Foreign Exchange | 


LBy Telegraph.) 

New York, April - The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York today certified 
/ to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
| lowing: 


16. 





April 16, 1927. 
In pursuance of the provisions of Section 


$2,327,294.29 | 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


Banking 


Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures of the Treasury 
at Close of Business April 14, as Made Public April 16. 


And Comparison of Current and Preceding Fiscal Years. 


RECEIPTS 


CUSTOMS 
15.5% 


INCOME TAX 





385,339,016.46 | 


$9,482,093.03 | 
270,614.22 


oe ae 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 


MISC.INT. REV. MISC. 
164% - 14.6 % 


926 TOTALS 2,757,186, 147.13 
——— 


19.5 % 


INT.ONPUB.DEBT MISC. PUB.DEBT RETS, 
. 4 Yo 


GENERAL 
54.9% 


12.1 % 48% 


99% 15.8% 


Intermediate Credit Banks Report 
$77,984,529 in Loans and Rediscounts 


| Figures as of April 9 Are Made Public by Federal Farm 
10,517,941.38 | 


Loan Board. 


The 12 Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks had a total of $77,984,529.27 in 
direct loans and rediscounts as of April 


| 9, the Federal Farm loan Board has just 
} announced. 
| 959.32 


Direct loans were $31,013,- 
an the rediscounts $46,970,568.95, 
the Board said. : 

The total rediscounts 


were classified 


| by che Board as follows: 


Agricultural credit corporations, $27,- 
159,962.84; national banks, $14,605.19; 
national banks, $14,605.19; State banks, 


| $569,098.20; live stock loan companies, 


$19,191,244.97, and savings 
trust coripanies, $36,658.05. 

The Board also classified 
direct loans as follows: 

Tobacco, $6,159,396.79; canned fruits 
and vegetables, $1,203,114.88; -aisins, 
$5,000,000; wo. 1, $53,005.15; cotton, $13,- 
274,798.95; alfalfa seed, $29,554.39; 
$1,885,494.66, 
$3,143,274.60; 
prunes, $56,800. 

The full text of the Board’s announce- 
ment follows: 


banks and 


the total 


olive oil, $14,520; wheat, 


coffee, $194,000, and 


Statement of rediscounts, direct loans and advances upon the respective com- 


rice, | 


487) pace 


te Ee OS ns ee 


Agricultural 


Loans 


|Permanent Officials 
Appointed to Head 


Bureau of Customs 


Ernest W. Camp Named by 
Secretary Mellon to Fill 
Position of Commis- 
sionership. 


Ernest W. Camp, the present Acting 
Commissioner of Customs, has been 
hamed Commissioner by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, 
| who at the same time announced ohtets 
| of the staff of executives in the lately 

created Bureau of Customs, according 

to a statement issued by the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury. 

All of the appointments, announced 

| April 16 and which are effective as of 
| that date, gave men in the service pro- 
motions or made their previous places 
| of a permanent character. 
When the Bureau of Customs and Bu- 
| reau of Prohibition came into existence 
by statute last April 1, the commigsion- 
erships and some of the assistant com- 
missionerships were filled with appoint- 
ments of a temporary nature. Mr, Mel- 
lon acted on the Bureau of Customs’ 
| appointments immediately upon his re- 
turn from a vacation in France, but no 
| information was made public relative to 
the Bureau of Prohibition. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Secretary Mellon announced the ap- 
| pointment of Mr. Ernest W. Camp, now 
| Acting Commissioner of Customs, to the 
position of Commissioner of Customs, 
the appointment to take effect on April 
| 16, 1927. The Secretary stated that the 
| Organization of the Bureau of Customs 








put to other than monetary uses. In 

the United States in June, a in ad- 

dition to gold in the hands of the gen- | . eee BA 

eral public, there was about $40,000,000 wart ane 

of gold coin, not including gold certifi- | = ae als 

cates, held by banks other than Federal Brick. 

yeserve banks, an amount which com- Seccakncak anak 

pares with $225,000,000 in 1913. The | Ott - buildi saps 

Canadian chartered banks report gold | C) oie 1 Sa ae amen 

holdings of about $70,000,000 at the end | Canesten i rugs 

of 1926; this does not include $27,000,000 ! Pertiliee ‘oii 

deposited in the Central Reserve and in- | Dre eee — eas 
rugs and pharmaceuticals 


| On a permanent basis immediately upon 

| his return had been necessitated by the 
fact that Mr. Camp is sailing for Europe 
on April 23 as a member of the staff of 
the American delegation to the Economie 
Conference. 

The Secretary also announced the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Frank Dow as As- 
sistant Commissioner of Customs, the 
appointment of Mr. Nathaniel G. Van 
Doren and Mr. Joseph D. Nevius as Dep- 
uty Commissioners, and of Mr. Thomas B, 


PAGERS GG THCUAL PLOUUCUS, 6 Piss oc dee cece esse és 
Iron and steel 


2 


| 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection of | 
| duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
| hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
| eable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 
Respectfully, 
Manager, Forcign Department: 
Country 
Europe: 


modities of the twelve Federal Intermediate Credit Banks, as of April 9, 1927, as 
shown by reports to the Federal Farm Loan Board: 


1 





Direct Loans 
~ $1,200,000.00 
| Baltimore 3,825,061.11 

Columbia 3,565,000.00 

Louisville 1,363,335.68 

New Orleans 5,961,388.24 
; St. Louis 498,465.38 

St. Paul 243,274.60 

Omaha 33,929.68 

Wichita 5,000.00 


Rediscounts 
$443,213.67 
»203,684.35 
7,988,418.49 
237,975.26 
5,746,281.28 
1,202,582.07 
,451,669.28 
77,761.19 


Total 
$1,643,213.67 
5,028,745.46 
11,553,418.49 
1,601,310.94 
11,707,669.52 
2,701,047.45 
5,694,943.88 | 
4,611,690.87 


Springfield 


Tony 


162.9 
151.6 
118.3 
114.7 
182.0 


2 
59 


cluded in the table as gold held by the 
Minister of. Finance. 


gold (including a small amount of silver) 
aggregating about $160,000,000. 
Holdings of 40 Countries. 

Gold holdings of the 40 countries in- 
cluded in the table amounted at the end 
of 1926 to nearly $9,180,000,000. Of 
this amount about 44 per cent was held 
in the United States, 37 per cent in 25 
European coustries, and 19 per cent in 
14 other countries. 

Gold holdings for the United States, 
as. shown in the, table, include all the 


gold coin and: bullion: held by the United | 


States Treasury and by the Federal re- 
serve banks, including the gold held by 
the Treasury in trust as cover for gold 
certificates outstanding, but not includ- 
ing gdld held by the Federal reserve 
banks ear-marked for account of foreign 
institutions. The inclusion in the central 
gold holdings of the United States of 
the gold held as cover for gold certifi- 
cates is a departure from earlier prac- 
tice, which was not to include the gold 
held against the certificates, but to in- 
clude .the certificates themselves when 
they were held by the Federal reserve 
banks and Federal reserve agents. This 
practice was based on the legal distinc- 
tion between other forms of currency 
and gold certificates, which are in sub- 
stance warehouse receipts for the gold 
held against them by the Treasury. In 
compiling this table, however, which is 
primarily for the purpose of making 
comparisons with foreign countries that 
have a wide variety of laws relative to 
the cover required for currency, it has 
been decided to include in the central 
gold holdings for the United States, as 
well as for all other countries, all 
metallic gold and to exclude all classes 
of paper money, regardless of their legal 
status. At the end of 1926 United 
States gold certificates were oulstand- 
ing in the amount of $1,680,416,000, and 
the Treasury was holding this amount 
of gold against them; $588,355,000 of 
these gold certificates were held by the 
Federal reserve banks and the Federal 
reserve agents and $1,092,061,000 were 
reported by the Treasury as being in 
circulation. 

Changes in gold holdings, 1924-1926.— 
The: reestablishment of European cur- 
rencies upon a gold basis, which began 
in 1923 and 1924 and made marked 
headway thereafter, has been accompa- 
nied by some changes in the gold hold- 
ings of different countries, but these 
changes have not been large except in a 
few instances. The following table 
shows the holdings of selected countries 
in 1926 and 1924 and the changes during 
the two-year period in millions of dol- 
lars: 

Holdings at end Increase 
of— or de-* 
crease 
(—), 1926 
1924 over 1924 
4,089 4 
757 
710 


1926 
4,080 
735 
711 
436 181 
221 218 

. 9 


86 


United States .. 
England ....... 
DUONG h0cckeae 
Germany ...... 
Italy 
BUSEVIO:. 0.66000: 
Belgium ....... 
Hungary ...... 30 
etherlands ... 166 
TOM rs ec ciae 27 
Russia 85 
BOM saxscaes. 495 
Sweden ........ 
Switzerland .... 
Japan Rae aeee 
Australia ...... 
a 
CARAS i occcvee 
Chile 
Java 
South Africa —15 
The increase of $255,000,000 for Ger- 
many since the end of 1924 represents 
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203 
20 
73 

489 
64 
98 

586 

131 
54 

151 
34 
54 


52 
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The eommercial | 
banks of Australia in June, 1926, held | 





| 
| 
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Housefurnishing goods 
Furniture 
Furnishings 


| Miscellaneous 


Cattle feed 

Leather 

Paper and pulp 

Other miscellaneous 
All commodities 


Business Aid Asked 
For Stabilization Bill 


Representative Strong Urges 
Support of His Plan to 
Overcome Deflation. 


Representative Strong (Rep.), of Blue 
Rapids, Kan., stated on April 16 that 
he had written to various associations 
and business men urging support for 
the Strong Stabilization Bill introduced 
in the Sixty-ninth Congress and 
signed, through the Federal 
System, to prevent deflation and infla- 
tion. 

Mr. Strong said he expected to de- 
vote the summer to explaining his pro- 
posal to various interests. 

The full text of the letter sent out 
by Mr. Strong follows: 

I would like very much to have your 
members understand the importance of 
legislation now pending having as its 
purpose the prevention of deflation and 
inflation. 

-I introduced in the recent Congress a 


the continuation of a growth in gold 
holdings which began in May, 1924, and 


has amounted since that time to about | 


$325,000,000. Other European countries 
which increased their gold holdings by 
relatively large amounts from 1924 to 
1926 are Belgium and Hungary. All of 
the increase in the gold holdings of the 
National Bank of Belgium, $33,000,000, 
occurred during 1926, and this was the 
largest annual increase for that country 
since the outbreak of the war. The 
gold holdings of the Bank of England 
show a decrease of about $22,000,000 for 
the two-year period, the net result of a 
loss of $54,000,000 in 1925 and a gain of 
$32,000,000 in 1926. In the case of a 
number of countries, notably Austria 
Hungary, the increase in gold holdings 
during 1926 represented the conversion 
into gold of a part of the central banks’ 
reserves that had previously been held 
in foreign exchange under legislation 
permitting foreign exchange to be used 
as reserve. 

For the last few years there has been 
a general tendency throughout Europe 
for countries in which gold stocks were 
relatively low to build up their gold hold- 
ings, while countries which had absorbed 
large quantities of gold during the war 
have been shipping part of their gold 
to other countries. The only European 
country, however, to part with any con- 
siderable amount of gold has been the 
Netherlands, where the loss since the 
end of 1924 has amounted to about $37,- 
000,000 and since the end of 1917 to 
about $114,000,000. 

The gold holdings of individual for- 
eign countries other than those of Eu- 
rope show but few appreciable changes 
during the past two years. Those of 
Japan, which have declined steadily 
since 1921, decreased by about $10,000,- 
000 in 1925 and -about $14,000,000 in 
1926, while those of the principal South 
American countries showed little net 
change over the past two years, except- 
ing for Chile, for which the loss of gold 
during 1926 represented a conversion of 
gold into balances with foreign banks. 


de- | 
Reserve | 





| “elastic 


| stable price level. 


163.9 
143.5 
230.5 
128.5 


i oe e 
som OOM Ot He 


138.0 
156.7 
154.8 
99.2 = 
146.4 5.3 


bill, House Bill 7895, which directs the 
Federal Reserve System to use all its 
powers to stabilize the general price 
level. This price level is shown by the 
Index Number issued each month by 
the United States Department of Labor. 

This bill will give us the scientific 
currency” which we thought 
we were getting when the Federal Re- 
serve Act was passed. Under this plan 
the money volume will expand as com- 
merce contracts. The result will be a 
This will do away 
with the “business-cycle” and prevent 
businss booms and depressions. 

Mr. Hoover’s Views Quoted. 

As Secretary Hoover 
1926 Report, pages 11-13: 

“One of the largest wastes hitherto 
in our wohle ecoromic system is the 
periodic booms and slumps of the ‘busi- 
ness-cycle.’ The waste of the boom 
through speculation, overproduction, ill- 
advised expansions, extravagance, re- 
laxed effort, and decreased efficiency, 
with its inevitable collapse, is followed 
by still greater wastes during the de- 
pression by unemployment; and of all 
groups the farmer suffers the worse be- 
cause of the inability of agriculture to 
readjust itself to new conditions, due to 
long period of turnover as compared to 
industry. No greater fundamental serv- 
ice can be done for agriculture than to 
secure its freedom from this disability. 

“No one doubts the extreme impor- 
tance of credit and currency movement 
in the ‘business-cycle.’ Disturbances 
from this quarter may at once interfere 
with the fundamental business of pro- 
ducing goods and distributing them. 
Many previous crises have arisen 
through the credit machinery and 
through no fault of either the producer 
or consumer, 

“The importance of the far-seeing 
management of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem in these matters was greatly em- 
phasized by the inadequacy of the pol- 
icies pursued in the slump of 1920-21. 
The use of the powers of the Federal 
Reserve Board to deliberately check in- 
cipient speculation by the control of dis- 
count rates and of open-market trans- 
actions has had much advocacy in eco- 
nomic circles, but has not met with uni- 
versal business support. On the other 
hand, that the Federal Reserve System 
should be so managed as to result in 
stimulation of speculation and _ over- 
expansion has received universal disap- 
proval. In any event, the increasing 
understanding of the relation of credit 
to the movement of production and con- 
sumption is gradually developing policies 
leading to maintained stability.” 

Move for Stabilization Cited. 

Numerous associations and groups 


says in his 


have passed resolutions urging the neces- | 


sity of stabilizing the purchasing power 
of the dollar. These have been bank- 
ers’, jobbers’, manufacturers’, 
ment dealers’ and labor organizations, 
foreign trade clubs and others. The 
foremost economists of the United 
States approve the principle. Leading 
bankers, such as Governor Strong of the 


Federal Reserve Bank of New York, | 
Nationa! | 


James S. Alexander of the 
Bank of Commerce in New York, Frank 
O. Lowden, Arthur T. Hadley, E. A. 


Filene, and many others, at various times | 


have stated the desirability of stabilizing 
the general price level or the purchasing 


invest- 


14067 
-1390 


Austria (schilling) 

| Belgium (belga).. 

| Bulgaria (lev) 

Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 

England (pound sterling) 

| Finland (markka) ‘ 

| France (franc) 

| Germanv (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma)... 

Holland (guilder) 

Hungary (pengo)... 

Italy (lira) 

Norway (krone) 

| Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo). 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Asia: 

China (Chefoo tael) 

China (Hankow tael) 

China (Shanghai tael) 

China (Tientsin tael) 

China (Hongkong dollar) 

China (Mexican dollar) , 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.) 
China (Yuan dollar).. pads 
India (rupee) Sai 
| Japan (yen) os i ain 
Singapore (S. S.) (dollar)..... 
North America: 

Canada (dollar).. 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 

Newfoundland (dollar) 

South America: 
Argentina (peso) 
Brazil (milreis). 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 


-029614 


-2667 


5201 


01 
999 
.1746 
0494 
2582 
-1146 
.0512 


000813 
.000500 


469338 





9615 
1181 
1208 
1.0226 


(gold) 


power of the dollar, in so far as this is 
possible. 
The Federal Reserve System 


without any definitely prescribed policy 
being laid down as to how its powers 
shall be used; and these powers are 
tremendous. With the power to deflate 
or inflate, it has the power to control 
the value of every business contract and 
commodity, to bring depression or pros- 
perity, to control public sentiment. Ex- 
perience shows this is too extensive and 
dangerous a power to leave in the hands 


of any agency without specific legisla- | 
tive direction as to how that power shall | 


be used. 


This bill does not add one iota to the 
powers of the Federal Reserve System. 
It merely directs how the powers it now 
has shall be used—that is, to stablize 
the general level of prices. It directs 
that these powers shall be used construc- 
tively and not destructively; that they 
shall be used in a manner to promote 
economic justice rather than injustice. 
The result will be measurably to pro- 


| mote stability of employment, of con- | 


sumption, of production—éf all business 
| processes. 
Steps Suggested For Support. 

I feel that this is a matter which 
should be of vital interest to all of the 
members of your organization and that 
you can be of great assistance in secur- 
ing the passage of this legislation. So, 
if I may, I wish to suggest that you take 
the following steps: 


First, the passage of a general resolu- | 


tion ‘approving the idea of the stabiliza- 
tion of the price level—that is, opposing 
deflation and inflation. 

Second, the appointment of a commit- 


held on the bill by the House Banking 
and Currency Committee. 

Third, if you conclude that my bill 
is sound, indorse it, and urge the Con- 
gress to pass it. 

It may be desirable for some one to 
present to your membership, at one of 


of the —— of stabilization and of 
the proposed solution. Personally, I am 
unable to respond to all of the requests 





However, if you desire an address on the 
subject, I shall be vlad to iry to put 
you in touch with a speaker. 

| In my eight years of experience as‘a 
; member of the House Banking and Cur- 
rencv Committee, I have never been as- 


007235 | 


| 
Springfield 


| St. Paul 


; Berkeley 


.998750 | 


is the | 
only semi-Governmental agency created | 





; tee to study this bill and the hearings | 


our meetings or otherwise, an analysis | 


for addresses which I should like to make. | 


Houston 
Berkeley 
Spokane 


Total 


0 

761,860.04 
397,218.36 
808,279.30 
151,625.66 


8,286,860.04 
7,397,218.36 
3,321,354.07 


5 
4 
1 
7 
5 


6, 
4, 


$46,970,568.95 


CLASSIFICATION OF REDISCOUNTS. 


Agri. Credit 
Corporations 
$442,213.67 
910,086.42 
7,962,446.68 
166,312.99 
5,582,904.59 
887,064.51 
5,301,345.42 
344,405.05 
563,493.95 
-829,288.00 
2,170,401.56 


Baltimore 

Columbia 

Louisville 
| New Orleans ........sceescccees 
St. Louis 


Wichita 
Houston 


Spokane 


National 
Banks 
$1,000.00 


State 

Banks 
291,939.88 
aes ewok 25,971.81 
13,605.19 58,057.08 
59,230.00 
68,123.86 
59,036.17 





Total 


; Baltimore 
; New Orleans 
| St. Louis 


St. Paul 
Omaha 
Wichita 


| Houston 
| Berkeley 
| Spokane 


Total 


Classification of direct loans: 

Tobacco: Springfield, $1,200,000; Balti- 
more, $3,631,061; Louisville, $1,328,335; 
total, $6,159,396. 


Bank Debits Estimated 
At Thirteen Billions 


Debits to invidual accounts, as_ re- 
ported to and announced by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board on April 16 from 
banks in leading cities for the week end- 
ing April 13, 1927, aggregated $13,105,- 
000,000 or 12.8 per cent below the total 


| of $15,022,000,000 reported for the pre- 


ceding week. 

Total debits for the week under re- 
view wert $1,207,000,000 or 10.1 per cent 
above those for the week ending April 
14, 1926. New York City reported an 
increase of $1,041,000,000, Pittsburgh 
$142,000,000 and Boston $31,000,000. The 
largest decline, $72,000,000, was reported 
by Philadelphia. 

Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
which figures have been published 
weekly since January, 1919, amounted 
to $12,319,141,000, as compared with 
$14,145,836,000 for the preceding week 
and $11,139,775,000 for the week end- 
ing April 14, 1926. 


Railway Transfer Company 
Given Tentative Valuation 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public on April 16 its tentative 
valuation report of the property of the 
Railway Transfer Company of the City 
of Minneapolis, finding the final value 
for rate-making purposes as of 1917 to 
be $3,000 for the property owned and 
used and $929,625 for the property used, 


| including $926,625 for that leased from 


the 
and 
road. 


Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad 
the Chicago Great Western Rail- 


| sociated with legislation of such far- 

reaching importance. 
Won’t you please have 

| carefully canvassed, writing me of the 


| 
standing of the compelling necessity that 


| Congress shall lay down to our Federal ! 
| Reserve System this stibilization policy 2, 


$27,159,962.84 


this matter 


steps you are taking and in what way | 
; [ can assist you te a complete under- | 


$14,605.19 


L-S Loan 
Companies 


$568,098.80 


Savings Banks 
& Trust Co’s. 


157,636.69 
256,287.56 
82,200.00 
4,577,761.19 
1,323,418.82 
6,833,724.41 
3,978,991.30 
1,981,224.10 





$19,191,244.07 


ey, $1,023,114; Spokane, $180,000; total, 
$1,208,114. 

Raisins: Berkeley, $5,000,000. 

Wool: Omaha, $4,375; Spokane, $48 
629; total, $53,005. 


Cotton: Columbia, $3,565,000; Louis- | 
ville, $35,000; New Orleans, $5,961,088; | 
St. Louis, $54,595; Wichita, $3,625,000; | 


Berkeley, $33,815; total, $13,274,798. 
Alfalfa seed: Omaha, $29,554. 


Rice: St. Louis, $1,443,870; Berkeley, 


$441,624; total, $1,885;494. 

Olive oil: Berkeley, $14,520. 

Wheat: St. Paul, $243,274; Wichita, 
2,900,000; total, $3,143,274. 

Coffee: Baltimore, $194,000. 

Prunes: Spokane, $56,800. 


4,437,055.52 | 


$77,984,528.27 | 


5,740.00 | 


$1,658.05 | 


$36,658.05 | 


Canned fruits and vegetables: Berke- | 


a 


McKaig as Assistant Deputy Commis- 
sioner, ° 


On Sale Now 


The Annalist 
Business 
Survey 


for the 
FIRST QUARTER, 
1927 


Statistical Review giving 
essential data as early as 
the necessary figures are 
obtainable. 

THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 
for the second and third quar- 
ters, 


ANNALIST INDEX OF BUSI- 
NESS ACTIVITY for the first 
quarter 


QUARTERLY INDEX OF SE. 
CURITY OFFERINGS—listing 
all new investment offerings in 
the United States and Canada 
from January 1 to March 31, 


SPECIAL ARTICLES of first 
importance to Investors. 

AT NEWS STANDS OR DIRECT 
Y MAIL, 10CENTS PER COPY. 
E. " SUBSCRIPTION, IN- 
‘LU. NG QUARTERLY SUR- 
LYS AND ANNUAL NUMBER, 
50 


THE ANNALIST 


Published Fridays by The 
York Times Company. 


New 


Times Square, New York City 


The Best in Location 


and 


Building Character 


The prominénce of. tenants like 
Harriman & Co., and Seligman, of 
New York, who are occupying floors 
im the SECURITIES BUILDING, in- 
dicates the strategic value of its 
location. 

Responsible concerns, alive to the 
possibilities that Lie in this location, 
will recognize these additional ad 
vantages: (1) A modern building 
tinished last November, and man- 
aged by the owners, Wurdman, Ine. 
(2) Association with the highest type 
of American business neighbors; 
(3) Abundance of daylight and not a 
foot of waste space; (4) a very 
nominal rental and partitioning of 
floor space to suit tenant. 

Full information regarding space in 
SECURITIES BUILDING, 729 15th 
Street N. W., may be had from our 
offices. 


WARDMAN 


1437 K St. N. W. Main 3830 
Washington, D, CG 
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Cooking 


Appliances 


In Patenting Device 


For Cooking Pulp 


Discovery and Overcoming 
of Defect Not Previously 
Appreciated Was 
Patentable. 


APPLICATION oF Harry W. Lowe; De- 
CISION, BxAMINERS-IN-CHIEFy PATENT 
OFFICE. 

Patent 1624749 was issued to Harry W. 
Lowe April 12, 1927, for Pulp Heating 
Coils. on application No. 285142, filed 
March 26, 1919. 

Hood & Schley for appellant. 

The rejection of claims made by the 
primary examiner in this application for 
patent on a pulp-cooking coil was sus- 
tained in part, but the applicant was 
found to have evolved a problem and to 
be entitled to claims covering this solu- 
tion. The opinion of the Examiners-in- 
Chief (Fouts, Henry and Ruckman) in 
full, is as follows: 

Certain Claims Given. 

This is an appeal from the action of 
the primary examiner finally rejecting 
claims 1 to 11, inclusive, of which claims | 
1, 2, 6 and 10 will serve as examples: 

1. A pulp-cooking coil, comprising a 
plurality of pipe sections for immersion 
in the pulp, a plurality of separate dis- 
charge connections for such pipe sec- 
tions, a separate downwardly extending 
pipe from each discharge connection, and 
a check valve connected to each down- 
wardly extending pipe. 

2. A pulp-cooking coil, comprising an 
intake fitting having a chamber, a plu- 
rality of pipe sections extending from 
such fitting and supplied such 
chambers connnected to the discharge 
ends of different pipe sections, and a 
separate discharge pipe from cach cham- 
ber of said discharge fitting. 

c 


from 


6. A pulp-coox 
plurality of pipe tions for immersion 
in the pulp, a plurality of separate dis- 
charge connections for such pipe sec- 
tions, a downwardly extending pipe from 
each® discharge connection, a receiving 
tank into which said discharge pipes lead 
in common, said receiving tank having 
a controlled outlet. and a gage for indi- 
cating the water level in said receiving 
tank. } 


g coil, comprising a 


se 


10. A pulp-cooking coil. comprising a 
series of pipe layers, a controlling valve 
connected to each pipe layer to control 
the flow therethrough, the valve for each 
higher pipe layer being connected on 
one side to its associated piper layer 
and on the other side to the connection 
between the next lower piper layer and 
its controlling valve. 

The references relied upon are: Steph- 
ens, 282584, August 7, 1883; Engel, 
386579; Winder, 453526, June 12, 1891; 
Bur‘xhard, 476917, June 14, 1892; Grantz- 
dorffer, 953607, March 29, 1910; Gamble, | 
1050209, January 14. 1913; Walsh, et al., 
1097779, May 26, 1914. 

Apparatus for Cooking Pulp. 

The appealed claims relate to ap- 
paratus for cooking pulp to which the 
heat is applied through steam coils. 
Apparatus of the same general nature 
is old. as is shown by the Stephens and 
Grantzdorffer patents. Both of 
references disclose concentric coi!s each 
of which is continuous. Steam is ad- 
mitted at one point of a coil and is dis- 
charged at the diametrically opposite 
point. From the point:of admission the 
steam can flow in either direction to the 
single discharge passage. 

Appellant asserts that this is an un- 
desirable arrangement upon which he 
has made important improvements. He 
points out that these devices are in- 
tended to use steam at such a low pres- 
sure and temperature as to be sub- 
stantially all condensed in the coils. 
This results in water of condensation | 
which, he asserts, should not be al- 
lowed to accumulate in the coils. 

His theory, which he admits seems 
paradoxical, is that the accumulation of 
water at any point will cause 
heating and discoloration of the pulp 
at that point. Whether his explanation | 
of this phenomenon is correct is imma- 
terial if the fact exists, and we 
dispute that it does exist. The 
tion of this application is designed to | 
prevent such an accumulation of water | 
of condensation in the coils. 

Route of Steam Shown. 

The steam first enters an intake fit- 
ting 15 where it divides, flowing to both 
right and left, as it does in the devices | 
of Stephens and Grantzdorffer. It then 
passes about circularly to the discharge | 
fitting 16, which is provided with a cen- 
tral partition 17. There is a discharge | 
opening in this fitting on each side of 
the partition. 

By this construction, the steam in one- 
half of the coil is prevented from flow- | 
ing past the discharge opening and into | 
the other half. As a further preventive, | 
each discharge opening is provided with 
a downwardly extending discharge pipe, 
and each of these pipes is provided with | 
a check valve. 

Beyond the check valves the pipes are 
joined by a common header. If no | 
check valves were used, the water in 
one pipe might forced backwardly 
by the pressure in one of the other pipes, | 
thereby causing an accumulation of | 
water in one of the coils. 

Better Result Secured. 

If appellant has discovered a_ defect 
in the older apparatus, has determined 
the cause of the defect and has devised 
a means for »vercoming it, he en- 
titled to claims adequately covering his 
discovery or invention. It appears cer- 
tain that none of the patentees appreci- 
ated the cause of the defect in their 
apparatuses if they had even discovered 
that any defect existed. 

Not knowing the cause of the defect, 
they did not know of a way of over- 
coming the defect, and the devices shown | 
by them are not 
the same. By 


these 


over- 


cannot 
inven- | 


be 


is 


adapted to overcome | 
the relatively simple 





| tax, 


; use. 


| dorffer 
| claims are distinguished from Engel with 


| chamber, a_ plurality 
| supplied from such chamber.” 


488) 


Award Is Reduced 
In Amount of Taxes 


Interest Allowed from Date of 
Master’s Report on Ac- 
counting. 


L. P. Larson Jr. Co., APPELLANT, V. WM. 
WRIGLEY JR. Co., APPERLEE, No. 37275 
Wm. WricLey Jr. Co., APPELLANT, V- 
L. P. Larson Jr. Co., No. .3728; Cir- 
cuit Court oF APPEALS, SEVENTH CIR- 
CUIT. oat 
These are appeals District 


from the 


' Court, Northern District of Illinois, i- 
; . rohits aris- 
, volving an accounting for profits aris 

| ing out of the infringing use of a gum 


package in the sale of gum. ats 
Judge Alschuler delivered the opinion 
of the court (Alschuler, Evans and Page, 
Circuit Judges), the publication of which 
was begun in the issue of Aprile16, and 
is concluded as follows: : 
If an agent, conducting business for 
an absent principal, pays such tax on the 
profits, should the principal be required 


| to pay another such tax if and when he 


collects the balance due him from the 
agent? Surely this ought not to be. 

The master reasoned that if required 
to pay the net profits, unreduced by 
“Doublemint’s” fair proportion of the 
Wrigley could deduct the whole 
amount paid from subsequently returned 
profits taxes. ; 

This would scarcely mect the situation. 
There may be no profits adequate there- 
for, in which event the tax thus paid 
would be lost to Wrigley. But, in any 
event, we do not think it would be equi- 
table as between these partics to require 
Wrigley to pay back the full net profits 
without any reduction for this tax, 
the faith that somehow and somewhere 
and sometime it will be refunded. 

In dealing with a comparable situa- 
tion, Judge Rose said: “where the owner 
of a patent seeks to charge the infringer, 
as a trustee, with the profits made, no 
arbitrary rule should require him to turn 
over a sum greatly exceeding any profit 
the law has allowed him to keep for him- 
self. Only equity can award profits, and, 
in equity, equity must be done.” Sly 
Mfg. Co. v. Pangborn Corp., 276 Fed. 971. 
The court appeals specifically ap- 
proved this reasoning. S. C. 284 Fed. 
217. 


on 


oi 


Award Reduced in 


Amount of Taxes 

While not undertaking lay down 
a hard and fast rule for fixing the 
amount of such tax reduction, we ven- 
ture some suggestions thereon. It 
contended for Wrigley that since 


to 


is 
the 


changes appellant has made, he has 
overcome the defects previously existing 
and has secured a new or a better result. 

Claim 1 calls for the plurality of pipe 
sections, which may be the pipe sections 
of Engel; but it calls further for the 
separate discharge connections, each with 
a downwardly extending pipe in each of 
which is a check valve. Engel does not 
disclose the separate discharge pipes 
with the check valves. 

Separate, downwardly extending dis- 
charge pipes are old, shown by 
Stephens, for example; and, since Engel 
states that he may employ a discharge 
pipe, we inclined to believe that 
there would be no invention involved in 
providing the discharge openings 9 of 
Engel with such pipes. But that would 


as 


are 


not fully soive appellant’s problem, since | 


no check valves are employed by 
Stephens or Grantzdorffer; and if% the 
pipe connections shown in either of these 
references were applied to the Engel 
device it would still be possible for water 
to be forced backwardly into some one 
of the coil sections. 
Three Claims Allowed. 

Of course, if it were appreciated that 
the water should be prevented from be- 
ing forced backwardly, any one would 
know enough to provide the opdinary 
check valves in the separate pipes; but 
that was not appreciated, and there is 
nothing in the cited art to suggest their 
It is thought that claims 1, 4 and 
5 should be allowed for that reason. 

Claims 2 and 3° do not include the 
check valves and do not call for a struc- 


ture which is adapted~-fully to realize | 


the advantages of appellant’s invention. 
As stated, we do not think invention 
would be required to place the discharge 
pipe systems of Stephens or Grantz- 
on the Engel device. If the 


such a system applied, it must be be- 
cause of the “intake fitting 
of pipe sections 

The 
Engel 
chambers, 


is singular, 
have 


pipe 


“chamber” 
understood to 
for each 


word 
is 


one section. 


However, the steam for these chambers 


is supplied from a single source; and, 
moreover, it is old, as shown by both 
Stephens and Grantzdorffer, to have but 
a single chamber in the intake fitting. 
It is our view, therefore, that claims 2 
and 3 fail to distinguish patentably from 
the prior art disclosures. 
Two Rejected as Aggregations. 


Claims 6 to 9 stand rejected as aggre- | 
| gations. 
| cooperation between the specific form of 


We are unable to see any such 


coils and the water-level gauge or alarm 


| as would warrant their inclusion in the 


same claims. 

Claim 10 may be allowed. In Engel, 
the valve 7 having the inclined stem is 
not connected to any particular pipe sec- 
tion. It is understood-that it is used 
to cut off the steam from all the coils. 

Claim 11 is more general than claims 
2 and 3 ind is considered unpatentable 
for the same reasons. 

The of the examiner af- 
firmed as to claims 2, 3, 6 to 9, inclu- 
sive, and 11, but is reversed as to claims 
1, 4, 5 and 10. 


Is 


decision 


| accurately done, 


having a | 


separate | 


i 
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Patents 


Claims Are Allowed | Court Fixes Amounts to Be Deducted From Profits 
Obtained Through Infringing Use of Gum Package 


ness carried the Wrigley taxes into the 
highest bracket, 
account of the profit attributable to 
“Doublemint” was likewise taxable at 
the highest rate, and that the deduction 
from the profits attributable to “‘Double- 
mint” should be fixed at such rate. 

There would be more in this conten- 
tion if Larson’s excess profits taxes for 
the years in question likewise reached 
into the highest bracket, so that further 
profits would likewise have carried the 
highest rate. 

But if this not the fact, it would 
not be equitable to require Larson to 
pay’ at a higher rate than that at which 
it would have paid if the net profits had 


the additional tax on 


1s 


been paid by Wrigley to Larson as they ' 


accrued, and before Wrigley had paid 
any tax thereon. In undertaking to avoid 
inequity toward Wrigley, inequity should 
not be done Larson through requiring 
Larson to bear a higher tax than would 
have been collectible had the profits been 
paid over as earned. 


It occurs 


eS profits for the rest of the busi- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


to us that the total 
profits awarded Larson (without 
| duction for Federal income and ex- 
cess profits taxes) should be allocated, 
as nearly may be, to each year 
during the accounting period in which 
they were earned; and that, considering 
| such amounts for each year as_ addi- 
tional net profit to Larson in such year, 
the added amount of income and excess 
profits tax thereon which Larson would 
have had to pay should be estimated, as 
nearly as may be done; the aggregate of 
such yearly additional tax which Larson 
would thus have been required to pay, to 
be deducted from the profits on “Double- 
mint” as found. 


net 


as 


Larson would thus be paying 
taxes it would have paid had it 
the profits as they accrued, and 
will have credit at once for the taxes 
thus paid on Larson’s profits. True, this 
might leave Wrigley out of pocket to the 
extent that its payment at the highest 
rate on “Doublemint” profits exceeded 
the amount at any lower rate at which 


only the 
received 
Wrigley 


| Larson would have been charged; but 


this is not Larson’s fault, and if, as be- 
tween the two, one must suffer, it should 
be Wrigley, who brought about the con- 
dition. 
Whether 


or not Wrigley might then 


| have a collectible claim against tffe gov- 


ernment through having paid at a higher 
rate upon the profits to which Larson 
was entitled, and which Larson thus 
actually paid at a lower rate, is not here 
involved. 

Possibly difficulty will be experienced 
allocating the net profits awarded 
(exclusive of deduction for these taxes) 


in 


period. While it may be this cannot be 
it should be approxi- 
mated as nearly as the nature of the 
case will admit. Of course, nothing here 
said has application to whatever, if any, 
liability for income tax may accrue to 
Larson on account of payment, when 
made, of interest on the award. 


We are of opinion that the amount of 
this tax attributable to the net profit on 
“Doublemint” should be ascertained un- 
der the direction of the district court, 
and the award to Larson reduced accord- 
ingly. 


Interest on Invested 
Capital Is Deductible 


Interest on Invested Capital: Under 
this heading the district court allowed a 
deduction of $259,120.54 from gross 
profits for interest on investment in 
tangibles, and $45,260.79 for interest on 
investment in patents and patent rights. 
The master’s report refused all allow- 
ance for such interest. As pointed out 
in Judge Wilkerson’s opinion, this court 
is committed to the principle that in 
such cases interest on invested capital 
should be deducted. No valid reason ap- 
pears to us why the amounts which the 
court fixed are not proper. 

There was evidence that the gum-mak- 
ing machinery covered by the patents 
which Wrigley acquired was in constant 
and profitable use in the Wrigley fac- 
tories during the infringing period, and 
to the extent of Wrigley’s actual invest- 
ment in such patents, it is not apparent 
to us why a fair proportion of interest 
thereon attributable to “Doublemint” 
should not be deducted from the gross 
profits, as well as the interest on invest- 
; ment in tangibles. We are in accord 
| with the district court’s disposition of 

these items.® 

Interest on Wrigley’s Invested Profits: 
| We are likewise satisfied with the treat- 
ment by the district court of this item, 
and see no reason for disturbing it. 

Depreciation of Patents: For this 

| Wrigley claims reduction of an amount 
applicable to “Doublemint,” at the rate 
of one-seventeenth of the value of the 
patents for each year of the accounting 
period, as applied to all the brands, upon 
the theory that this proportion of the 
life of the patent expired each year. 
| There was no evidence of depreciation 
beyond that afforded by the flight of 
| time. 


| Accounting Not Required 
For Foreign Corporation 

It might well have been the case that 
the patents did not depreciate in value, 
but that, in fact, they appreciated, de- 
pending quite wholly upon conditions 
other than the expiration of a portion 
of a period of their grant. We believe 
the allowance of interest on the invest- 
ment in the patents is, under all the 
circumstances, a sufficient charge against 
profits on account of the patents. 

Profits of Canada Corporation: The 
district court properly found that the ac- 
counting should not extend to the profits 
of this corporation. It was organized in 
Canada for the purpose of carrying on 
the gum business there; and while its 


de- | 


| lowéd as costs. 


' the 


Chewing Gum 


Packages 


| ‘ 
Interest Deductible 
On Invested Capital 


Defendant Held Not Liable to 
Account for Profits of For- 
eign Branch. 


| stockholders were also Wrigley stock- 
holders, and it handled there the Wrigley 
brands in very much the same manner 
as they were handled in the United 
States, it was a distinct entity, or- 
| ganized admittedly in good faith, and 
| Was not a party to this action. 

Accountants’ Fees: The master recom- 
mended the allowance of the fees of 
Touche, Niven & Co., accountants, 
| $17,591.21 for their services. The court 
in its opinion disallowed the fees as 
costs, but gave no reason. There is 
nothing in the detree thereon, and so 
far as this may be regarded an adjudi- 
cation we consider the item, and the 
very full discussion thereof in the briefs 
and arguments. 

T@ decree of the district court au- 
thorized the master to employ account- 
ants, which he did, and their fees of 
$7,359.50 have been properly ordered al- 
Each party additionally 
employed its own accountants—Touche, 
Niven & Co. by Larson. The master’s 
recommendation of allowance was upon 
theory that the account filed by 
Wrigley was not correct, and not such an 





| overhead expenses. 


other 





| Ve 


account as was contemplated by equity 
rule 63. It is true that the accounts 


| filed showed for the accounting period 
| a substantial loss on ‘“Doublemint.” 


The very important elements of sales 
of “Doublemint,” manufacturing costs, 
and gross profits were accepted with- 


out dispute; and likewise substantially 


all of the item of nearly $1,000,000 for 
The loss shown is 
made to appear from items, the allow- 
ance or disallowance of which was in- 


| fluenced rather by the correct principle 


to be applied, than by falsity in the dis- 
closure. 


Expense for Accountants 


| Not Part of Award 


As to the most important item, ad- 
vertising, there was no dispute as to 
amounts paid, but as to their allocation. 
Wrigley asserted that something over 


$2,800,000 should be charged to “Double- | 


mint.” Touche, Niven & Co. reported 


slightly over $1,000,000 as so applicable. | 
| Various theories of allocation were put ; 
| forth—proportion of sales, space method, ; 
| brand advertising, and institutional ad- 
to the different years of the accounting | 


vertising. 


To elaborate each of these, with the : 
; exception of the first, involved investi- 


gation and computation of vast data. 


| Such data as Wrigley had were with- 
| out objection or concealment at the dis- 


posal of all concerned. Then there was 
Wrigley’s contention of nearly $300,- 
000 for interest on good will, which was 
rejected, and for Federal 
which was also disallowed, and certain 
items claimed, the allowance of 
much of which would indeed have wiped 


} out all the profit on “Doublemint.” 


The fact that such were claimed as 


; deductions from the gross profits which 


were truly disclosed, was not, in our 


judgment, such a transgression of equity | 


rule 63 as to have warranted the allow- 
ance against Wrigley of this item of 


| accounting expense, and the court prop- 


erly disallowed it. 

Interest on Award: The master recom- 
mended allowance of interest on the 
award on his finding of net profits at 
the rate of 6 per cent per annum, from 


| the end of the accounting period, Decem- 


ber, 1918. The decree adopted the same 
rate, but fixed as the beginning date for 
interest on the award, the filing of the 
master’s report, November, 1923. 

In a number of cases of accounting for 
infringement of patents, this court has 
allowed interest from date when 
fringement ceased. B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Consolidated Rubber Tire Co., 251 


| Fed. 617; Malleable Iron Range Co. v. 
Lee, 263 Fed. 896; 


Superior Tool Ma- 
chine Co. v. Cincinnati Lathe & Tool Co., 
284 Fed. 267; Starr Piano Co. v. Auto 
Pneumatic Action Co., 12 F. (2d) 586. 


Interest on Award Given 
From Date of Report 


In the first three of these cases the 
award was for damages, the first two 


In these the power 
| of the courf to award additional dam- 
ages up to treble the amount found is 
given by statute in cases of infringement 
of patent, and the court has discretion 
to increase the damages found, whether 
by the name of interest or otherwise; 
and in the last case cited the discretion 
to award damages where profits 
| allowed, was justified, not only upon the 
prior cases, but further upon Miller y, 
Robertson, 266 U. S. 243. 

This was not a suit for infringement 
of patent, but involved damages 
breach of a contract, and from this case 
| the opinion in Starr Piano Co. quotes 
this sentence: “When necessary, in order 
to arrive at fair compensation, the court, 
in the exercise of a sound discretion may 
include interest or its equivalent as an 
element of damages,” the inference being 





back the interest was deemed proper to 
arrive at fair compensation. 

The principle is not new. It was old 
even in Tilghman v. Proctor, 125 U. S. 
136, where the court, pon a similar 
question, said: “If the question thus pre- 
sented were «a new one, it would 
‘ quire grave consideration. But by 
| uniform current of decisions of 
| this court, beginning thirty years ago, 
, the profits allowed in equity, for 
| the injury that patentee has 


re- 


a 


a 


for 1 


income tax, | 


| terest until after their amount has been 


| cases) 


this case out of the general rule. * * 


| eral rule, does not exclude the discretion 


| a reasonable 


in- | 
| lowance 


| for half 
| fringement and date of master’s report. 


predicated on reasonable royalty, and the ! 
| third on lost profits. 


were | 


for 


that in the Starr Piano case carrying 
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Manufacturers 
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[NSURA NCE: Insurable ‘Interest: 


were in warehouse and 


Transfer: 

silk cocoons, insured by policies providing that if insured property pass 
from insured otherwise than by will or operation of law, insurance ceases, 
insured turned 
without indorsement with insurance policies attached, which papers were held 
by such creditor’s bank as pledge in nature ‘of collateral security (the ware- 
house receipt containing provision requiring indorsement as condition of trans- 
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inches, 


Warehouse Reccipts.—Where 


over to creditor warehouse receipt 


fer of cocoons to third person), held: Transaction did not operate to terminate 
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Construction and Operation: 
~ tion—Where deed to property excepted and excluded part of property and 
mortgage adopted description of deed but did not expressly except excluded 
section, held, moftgage did not include section excepted in deed.—Port Went- 
worth Terminal Corporation et als, v. 
Trustee (Circuit Court of Appeals, 5th Circuit.)—Index II, Page 489, Col. 2. 


insurer’s liability—Globe & Rutgers Fire Ins. Co. v. King Foong Silk Filature 
(Circuit Court of Appeals, 9th Circuit.) —Index II, Page 489, Col. 4. 


Property Included in Descrip- 


Equitable Trust Co. of New York, 


a ALVAGE: Right to Compensation: Amount.—In determining salvage awards 

factors to be considered are, value of vessel and cargo salved, perils and 
dangers of her situation when accepting service, dangers incident to perfor- 
mance of service by salvor, value of salvor’s outfit, actual expense incurred 
by salvor, and all other pertinent facts and circumstances connected with and 
incident to situation involved.—Merritt & Chapman Derrick & Wrecking Co. 
vy. United States (Court of Claims.)—Index II, Page 489, Col. 6. 


UNITED STATES: Contracts and Liabilities: Deposit on Bid.—Where red 
‘ brass refuse was catalogued for sale by the Government “as is” 
opportunity for inspection and plaintiff inspected and made highest bid, after 
which subsequent inspection revealed change in character of refuse such that 
upon request bid was canceled, held: Plaintiff entitled to recover deposit made 
when bid submitted.—Rosenblatt v. United States (Court of Claims.)—Index 


with 


Patents 
DATENTS: Disclosure of Invention: Explanation of Phenomenon.—In known 
types of apparatus for cooking pulp, by means of heat applied through 
steam coils, discoloration at points where condensed steam accumulated was 
caused by defect that was not appreciated, hence the discovery and overcoming 
of the defect was patentable, irrespective of whether applicant’s explanation of 


the phenomenon was correct. 


Lowe, Harry W., Ex parte. 


(Examiners, Dec., 


Patent Office.)—Index II, Page 488, Col. 1. 


Problem: 
means of coil, which called for structure 


ATENTS: Invention: Solving 
apparatus for cooking pulp by 


Pulp-cooking Coil.—Claims to 


adapted fully to realize appellant’s advantage in solving a problem were held 
to distinguish patentability from the prior art, but other claims were not 


allowed. Lowe, Harry W., Ex parte. 
II, Page 488, Col. 1. 


ATENTS: Aggregation: 


W., Ex parte. 


tained by the infringement of his 


patent, have been considered as a meas- 
ure of unliquidated damages, which, as 
a general rule, and in the absence of | 
special circumstances, do 


not bear in- 


judicially ascertained; (citing 


Nothing is shown to take 


interest 


therefore should be allowed 
only frcm the day when the mas- 
ter’s report was submitted to the court.”- 


This case, while recognizing the gen- 


of the court to allow interest back of 
that date, where “special circumstances” 
may justify. In the recent patent in- 
fringement accounting case cf National 
Tube Co. v. Mark, 10 F. (2d) 430, (6 C. 


C, A.), where damages were fixed on 





royalty basis, the court, 


stating that it was usual to allow it 


cised its discretion to make further al- 


that case by awarding further interest 
the time between date of 


It must be 
appeals here 


that in the 
involved a 


remembered 
there is not 


that any rules peculiar to such do not 
of necessity apply in fixing interest; but 
the usual practice of computing interest 


master’s repcrt, prevails, unless, as in- 


require an earlier beginning date. 

The award here in issue is so palpably 
‘and unquestionably ample to fully com- 
| pensate Larson for any and all invasion 
| of its rights, as to suggest no circum- 
stances which invoke the court’s dis- 
cretion to enlarge it. by allowance of 
interest back of the date cf the master’s 
report, a condition which, in our judg- 
ment, likewise forbids an interest rate 
above 5 per cent. 

We do not deem it necessary to prseent 
further discussion of questions raised in 
the briefs, especially such as were con- 
sidered and determined in Judge Wilker- 
son’s opinion. We apprcveé the decree 
of the district court in all respects, save 
| as to the items of United Profit Shar- 
ing Coupons, Federal income and excess 
profit taxes, and rate of interest upon 
the award; and in order that the decree 
may be made to confcrm with our views 
as above stated respecting these items, 
and to take further evidence, if deemed 





sus- 
' 


necessary, respecting the item of Fed- 
eral income and excess profits taxes, and 


to make further deductions accordingly | 


‘ from the award as made, the cause 

remanded to the district court with di- 

rection further to proceed, and to enter 

a decree in ccnsonance with these views. 
The costs in this court of these appeals 

shall be divided between the parties. 
April 2, 1927, 


considering the question of interest, while | 


only from date of master’s report, exer- | 
under the particular facts of 
in- | 


patent, or a statutory trade-mark, and 


in an accounting from the date of the | 


* . * : | 
dicated in the cases cited, circumstances | 


Is 


(Examiners, Rec., Patent Ofiice.)—Index 


Heating Coil and Water Gage.—In apparatus for 

cooking pulp by means of heat applied through steam coils, there was no 
cooperation between the specific form of coils and water level gage or alarm, 
hence claims so drawn were refused to applicant, as aggregate. 
(Examiners, Dec., Patent Office.)—Index II, Page 
W., Ex parte (Examiners, Dec., Patent Office.)—Index II, Page 488, Col. 1. 


Lowe, Harry 
, Col. —. 


PATENTS: Invention: Simplification—Making bathrobe type of garment in 
simplified form not shown in any of the references and not taught by the 


references, held: Patentable.—Antoonian, Eunice M. Ex parte (Exmrs. Dec., 
Patent Office.)—Index II, Page 488, Col. 


i. 


Patent Suits Filed 


NOTICE in filing in any court of 

the United States of actions. 
suits or proceedings arising under 
the patent laws, as required by R. 
Comp. St. Sec. 9467, appear in this 
column currently. The number at 
beginning of each paragraph indi- 
cates number of patents involved. 
Abbreviations: D. C. N. D. (S. D., 
E. D. W. D.—)—District _Court. 
Northern Division); C. C. A.—Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals; Ct. Clms.— 
U. S. Court pf Claims. See United 
States Daily Law Digest for court 
S. Sec. 4921. as amended Feb. 18. 
1922, c. 58, Sec. 8, 42 Stat. 392; 
decisions in patent cases, 


1431260, 1483522, 
machine, 1536530, Same, Button, suit filed 
Mar. 24, 1627, D. C.. S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 
41-73, H. Rosen et al. v. M. Bornstein (Star 
Trimming & Button Co.) 

1441799, G. V. 


H. Rosen, Button making 


Gladville, Silo hoop, suit 
filed Aug. 27, 1923, D. C. Ind. (Indiananolis), 
Doc 7.24, G. V. Gladville et al. v.. Cement 
Products Co. et al. Patent held valid, Mar. 
23, 1927. 
‘ (See 
1468595, W. Broaching machine, 
suit filed Mar. 1927, D. C. Conn. (New 
Haven), Doc. 1895, The Oilgear Co. v. The 


1206742.) 
Ferris, 
22 


“ou, 


| J. N. Lapointe Co. 


1483522. (See 1431260.) 

1487042, J. T. Wilkin, Gas meter, 1528728, 
Houghton & Wilkin, Meter, suit filed June 
12, 1925, D. C. Ind. (Indianapolis), Doc. 934, 
The Connersville Blower Co. v. P. H. & F. 
M. Roots Co. Bill dismissed for want of 
equity, Mar, 24, 1927, 

1504595, M. Andis, Electrically operated 
hair clipper suitfi led June 21, 1926, D. C., 
E. D. Wis. (Milwaukee), Doe. 1883, M. Andis 
v. J. Oster Mfg. Co. Decree for plaintiff 
holdfng patent valid and infringed, Mar. 
10, 1927. 

1528728. (See 1487042.) 

1532245, E. D. Kaser, Locker lock, suit 
filed Mar. 24, 1927, D. C., N. D. Ohio( E. 
Div.), Doe. 2151, Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
v. The Berger Mfg. Co. 








DAILY. 
| 
Garment 


Making 


Claims Are Allowed 
For Making Bathrobe 


Type of Garment 


Process Not Shown in Any 
of References Is De- 
clared to Be Pat- 
entale. 


APPLICATION OF EUNICE M. ANTOONIAN}; 
DECISION, EXxAMINERS-IN-CHIEF, PAT- 
ENT OFFICE. 

Patent No. 1624570 was issued to 
Eunice M. Antoonian, April 12, 1927, for 
a bathrobe type garment, on applica- 
tion No. 729897, filed August 4, 1924, 

Roberts, Roberts, & Cushman and 
Cushman, Bryant, & Darby for appel- 
lant. 

The Examiners-in-Chief allowed claims 
for making a bathrobe type of garment, 
their opinion being as follows: 

This is an appeal from the final rejec- 
tion of claims 1 to 7 inclusive of which 
the following will serve as an example: 


1.That process of making garments 


| which comprises folding in thelateral mar- 


ginal portions of a piece of fabric of 
suitable dimensions until their free lat- 
eral edges substantially meet, uniting, as 


| by stitching, one end of each of said lat- 
| eral marginal portions to the adjacent 
, end margin of the central part of the 


fabric, and attaching a sleeve at a point 


; adjacent to each fold line. 


References Are Cited. 


The references are: Loomis, 901457, 


| Oct. 20, 1908; Norman, 1243206, Oct. 16, 


| Thompson, 1489046, Apr. 1, 1924. 


1917; Janes, 1284899, Nov. 12, 1918; 


The invention relates to a bathrobe 
type of garment, the making of which is 


| simplified, no fitting of the garment is re- 


quired and there is no waste material. 
The examiner rejects claims 1 to 4 and 
6 on Loomis in view of Janes. Loomis 
shows a burial robe intended to fold 
around the body and tuck under the back. 
The lateral marginal portions are not 


| united to the central part of the garment 
| but the examiner cites Janes as teaching 





this feature. However, in Loomis the 


' upper marginal edges slope downward 


and would not coincide when the ma- 
terial is folded. Moreover, if the Loomis 


| garment is reversed, as the examiner 
| suggests, to bring the longitudinal open- 


ing in front, the side margins would not 
meet when the cloth is folded on the line 
of the sleeve slits. We do not think this 
rejection well taken. 

Claims Are Rejected. 

The examiner has also rejected these 
claims and claim 7 on Janes alone, hold- 
ing that there would be no invention in 
extending the slit 3-4 to the bottom of 
the garment or in changing the order of 
the steps of the method claims. Janes 
shows a tubular knit undergarment. It 
does not suggest a bathrobe with a slit 
the full length of the front. It has a 
cutout neck which appellant avoids. We 
do not think Janes discloses or teaches 
the simple device of the claims as lim- 
ited. 

For examiner adds the 


claim 5 the 


; patent Norman, to show the hood. This 


| claim, 
| tures 


however, also includes the fea- 
on which we consider the other 
claims allowable, as not above. 

We do not consider claim 7 met by 
Thompson in view of Janes, as held -by 
the examiner. Uniting the upper edges 
of Thompson permanently instead of de- 
tachably would not produce appellant’s 
garment. 

The decision 
versed. 

February 28, 1927. 


of the examiner is. re- 


| Lower Duty Assessed 


On Mechanical Pencils 


New York, April 16.—The _United 
States Customs Court, in sustaining a 
protest of Black, Starr & Frost, rules 


| that cercsin mechanical pencils of gold 
| or silver, without clips or pencil point 


| 
| 


| 


protectors, should have been assessed 

with dutv at the rate of 45 cents per 

gross and 25 per cent ad valorem under 

paragraph ‘1451, Tariff Act of 1922. 
The action of the collector in taking 

duty at a higher rate is therefore set 

aside in an opinion by Judge Sullivan. 
(Protest 99969-G-22101-25). 


suit filed Mar. 28, 1927, D. .C. Conn. (New 
Haven), Doc. 1894, American Sales Book 
Co., Ltd., v. The P. Schwartz Co. 

(See 1451260.) 

1545829. (See 1239580.) 

1583415, L. F. Moody, Hydraulic turbine, 
suit filed Mar. 23, 1927, D. C., M. D. Pa, 
Doe. 538, L. P. Morris Corp. et al., v. S. M. 
Smith Co. ; 

1590982, B. Morris, Farrowing house, 
suit filed 1927, D. C., N. D. Towa 
(Central Di¥.), Doe. E 149, E. B. Morris et 
al., v. C. E. Lantz et al. 

1598903. See 


E. 
Mar. 2 


1206742.) 
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Plaintiff Is Ruled ~| Part of Tract Excluded in Deed Covering Sale 
Adjudged Not Subject to Mortgage of Property 
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Entitled to Recover 
Deposit Made on Bid 


Court of Claims Announces 
Findings on Case Involv- 
ing Sale of Red Brass 


Refuse. 


WILLIAM ROSENBLATT V. UNITED STATES, 

No. E-206; Court oF CLAIMS. 

Red brass refuse was catalogued for 
sale by the Government with an oppor- 
tunity for. inspection before bids were 
made. The plaintiff in this case in- 
spected the refuse and made the high- 
est bid, after which a subsequent inspec- 
tion revealed a change in the character 
of the refuse such that upon request the 
bid was canceled. The court held that 
under the circumstances the plaintiff was 
entitled to recover the deposit made 
when the bid was submitted. 

The full text of the opinion as ren- 
dered by Judge Booth follows: 

The full text of the opinion as ren- 
dered by Judge Booth follows: 

The Navy Department, in the public 
sale of certain surplus war materials, 
catalogued the material to be sold, and 
upon this bids were solicited. Among 
other lots was lot No. 28, specified as 
“dross metal and skimmings, red brass, 
class NF 21, quantity 201,000 pounds 
(more or less), located at Navy Yard, 
Washington, D. C.” It is conceded that 
“dross metal and skimmings, red brass,” 
means the skimmings which follow the 
smelting of red brass in a smelting fur- 
nace. The value of the red brass refuse 
is in the ability to reclaim from it the 
metal it contains. The catalogue coni- 
tained the usual governmental terms of 
sale; the material was to be sold “as and 
if is,’ opportunity for inspection was to 
be afforded, and no warranty obtained. 
The plaintiff made an inspection of the 
mound of material, and from it obtained 
samples which were in turn submitted by 
him to the Pittsburgh Testing Labora- 
tory. The test disclosed a copper con- 
tent of 88.58 per cent. The plaintiff 
on the day of sale bid on the material, 
offering therefor $.0813 per pound, and 
accompanied his bid with a deposit of 10 
per cent of the same, i. e., $1,634.13. 
The sales officer announced on the day of 
sale that plaintiff’s bid was the highest 
received. Immediately after this an- 
nouncement plaintiff again inspected the 
material and discovered a radical change 
in conditions from those of his first in- 
spection. He observed a large quantity 
of dirt, slag, zinc, bronze, aluminum and 
yellow brass, as well as some red brass 
mixed in the ‘make-up of the mound. 
Obviously this condition of affairs did 
not correspond to .plaintiff’s conception 
of what he intended to purchase, and he 
thereupon reported the fact to the officer 
in charge of the sales and requested a 
eancellation of his contract, protesting 
against existing conditions. The officer 
in charge granted the request but de- 
clined to return to plaintiff the $1,634.13 
he had deposited at the time he sub- 
mitted his bid. It is for 
the plaintiff sues. 

Consummated Centract. 

The defendant treats the case as one 
of consummated contract, with the right 
of forfeiture under the agreement. The 
antithesis of the advanced proposition 
impresses the court. Section 14 of the 
terms of sale reserved to the defendant 
the right to reject any or all bids and 
the privilege of withdrawing whole lots 
from the sale, as well as waiving defects 
in bids offered. Careful stipulations 
abound throughout the entire recital of 
terms of sale advantageous to the Gov- 
ernment, indicating a clear intent to re- 
serve the question of a binding contract 
of sale until the award is made. “Award” 
is the term employed, clearly indicating 
that something more than the mere of- 
fer and announcement of the highest 


tract a binding obligation. If the de- 
fendant accepted the offer and the minds 
of the parties met, the contract would 
have been complete, but in this instance 
the defendant had not accepted and did 
not unqualifiedly accept the offer; on 
the contrary, between the announcement 
of the plaintiff’s bid and the closing of 
the transaction the defendant, confronted 
by an allegation of changed conditions, 
acknowledged the same and sought to 
accept not.an unqualified contract of sale 
but undertook to impose upon the plain- 
tiff a condition for according him an al- 
leged release from the existing diffi- 
culties of the situation. We say this ad- 
visedly because the record discloses that 
no effort was made to collect payment 
for the material alleged to have been 
sold, no notice was given to plaintiff to 
pay or remove the material from the 
premises, no word that the plaintiff was 
in default under his contract, nothing 
done except to hold fast to the material 
and the plaintiff’s deposit. The Govern- 
ment’s officer had notified the plaintiff in 
writing of awards as to two other dis- 
tinct lots of material purchased by the 
plaintiff, but omitted any reference to 
lot No. 28. What the officer did was to 
say to the plaintiff, “We do not intend 
to hold you for the full purchase price 
of the material sold, and in consideration 
for this concession will forfeit your de- 
posit.” The officer’s motives are not to 
be questioned; he was acting as he 
thought the law required him to act, not 
as he personally would have preferred 
to act. 
Forfeiture Provisions. 

The forfeiture provisions of the terms 
of sale are found in paragraphs 6 and 7 
of the published catalogue. A deposit 
of 10 per cent of the amount of the bid 
must accompany the same. Unsuccess- 
ful bidders were to receive a return of 
their deposits; but the deposit of the 
successful bidder was to be retained as 
security for his performance of the con- 
tract, and if he did not pay the balance 
of the purchase price within 10 days 
and remove the material within 30 days 
from date of sale the deposit was to be 











i | the Government. 
bidder were necessary to make the con- | 





District Court’s 
Decree Reversed 





Appellate Court Finds for Ter- 
minal Corporation in Land 
Dispute. 


Port WENTWoRTH TERMINAL CORPORA- 
TION ,ET ALS., APPELLANTS, V- EQuita- 
BLE TRUST CoMPANY oF NEW YORK, 
TrusTEE, No. 4905; CircuIT CoURT OF 
APPEALS, FIFTH CIRCUIT. 

Where a deed to property excepted 
and excluded a part of the property and 
a mortgage of the property adopted the 
description of the deed but did not ex- 
pressly except the excluded section, it 
was held in this case on appeal from the 
District Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of Georgia, that the mortgage did 
not include the section excepted in the 
deed. 

Robert M. Hitch, R. L. Denmark, A. 
B. Lovett, A. B. Rowe, Mark Hyman, 
A. Pratt Adams and Samuel B. Adams 
(Rabenold and Scribner on the brief) for 
appellants. George T. Cann, Wm. M. 
Evarts (Anderson, Cann & Cann; Mur- 
ray, Aldrich & Roberts; Eugene H. 
Southall on the brief), for appellee. 

Before Walker, Bryan and Foster, Cir- 
cuit Judges. The full text of the opinion, 
as rendered by Judge Bryan, follows: 

The District Court by its final decree 
ordered the foreclosure and sale of a 
3,000-acre tract of land, used for ter- 
minal and industrial purposes, located at 
Port Wentworth near Savannah, Ga. This 
appeal is taken by the Port Wentworth 
Terminal Corporation, owner of the land, 
by the Savannah & Atlanta Railway, 
which owns all the stock of the Terminal 
corporation, and by the Farmers Loan 


| & Trust Company, which claims a prior 


mortgage lien on a small part of the 
property, hereinafter described, ordered 
by the decree to be sold. 


Mortgage Given to Cover 


$1,000,000 Bond Issue 


The Equitable Trust Company, appel- 
lee, is trustee under the mortgage be- 


| ing foreclosed, which was executed Oc- 


tober 1, 1920, by the Terminal corpo- 
ration to cover an outstanding issue of 
$1,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. _The 
Savannah & Atlanta Railway by virtue 
of a deed from the Great Eastern Lum- 
ber Company, dated October 1, 1914, ac- 
quired the title to a strip of land 100 
feet wide, on which a spur track was 
located, and which extended from the 
main line of its railroad easterly about 
one-fourth mile to the western boun- 
dary line of the main tract of land cov- 
ered by the mortgage, and thence through 
that land practically to the Savannah 


| Rover, a further distance of approxi- 


mately two-and-three-fourths miles. This 
strip of land is referred to throughout 


. | the record as the Newtonville Lead. Sev- 
this amount | 


eral miles of industrial tracks on the 
terminal property connect with it and 
by means of it with the main line of the 
Sevannah & Atlanta Railway at New- 
tonville. The Newtonville Lead is the 
property of which the Farmers Loan 
& Trust Co. claim to have a lien by 
virtue of an after-acquired property 
clause in a mortgage dated June 24, 
1910, and executed by the Brinson Rail- 
EI TEAL IE 


forfeited to the United States as liqui- 


| dated damages and the bidder would lose 


all right and interest in the property. 
Forfeitures are not favored in the law. 
There is no evidence of any pecuniary 
loss to the United States, and obviously, 
from the record in this case the condi- 


| tions of the terms of sale which were to 


work a forfeiture were not observed by 
On the contrary, the 
record book shows that on June 8, 1923, 
the officer in charge of the sale, on the 
very day of sale, without waiting longer, 
made this notation, “Forfeit 10 per cent 
dep.,” and then on June 12, 1923, advised 
the plaintiff by letter “that in accordance 
with your verbal request the award of 
lot No. 28 (totaling $16,341.30) has been 
canceled.” Note the language “has been 
canceled.” It would be most unusual to 
sustain a forfeiture under a contract 
which prior to the time of the perform- 
ance of the conditions which work the 
same had been “canceled.” ; 
It is impossible to read the record in 
this case and arrive at a conclusion that 
the contract of sale was completed. To 
attain such a conclusion entails the 
necessity of disregarding the customary 
and usual practice of the Government In 


| sales conducted as this one was con- 


ducted. To at once assume the right of 
forfeiting his advance deposit without 
waiting for a default upon the part of a 
purchaser, despite what may have been 
said, is indicative of an intent to treat 
as breached a contract which the officer 
later admits was canceled days before it 
was possible to make default. The sales 
officer was clothed with authority to ac- 
cept or reject the plaintiff’s bid. If ac- 
cepted, the transaction from this angle 
of approach was closed; if rejected, a 
similar condition obtained. That he did 
not regard the plaintiff as obligated un- 
der the bid is manifest from his negoti- 
ations with the plaintiff respecting the 
sale after the bids were opened, and 
what he did is not unusual in Govern- 
ment sales of surplus material. 

No proof, as previously observed, is 
in the record that the Government suf- 
fered any loss because of plaintiff’s posi- 
tion: whether the material was subse- 
quently sold for more or less than plain- 
tiff’s bid does not appear, and we believe 
the plaintiff is entitled to a judgment. 
Judgment will be awarded the plaintiff 
for $1,634.13. It is so ordered. 


Moss, Judge; G.aham, Judge, Hay, 
Judge; and Campbell, Chief Justice, 
concur, 

April 4, 1927. 
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way, a corporation which was merged 
in the Savannah & Atlanta Railway. 


The Terminal corporation, March 7, 
1916, acquired, for terminal purposes and 
as a site for industrial enterprises, the 
main tract being foreclosed upon from 
J. P. Mulherin. The deed from Mul- 
herin described that tract by metes and 
bounds, and expressly excepted the New- 
tonville Lead. As of December 31, 1917, 
the Savannah & Atlanta Railway, here- 
inafter called the Railway, conveyed the 
Newtonville Lead by wararnty deed to 
the Terminal corporation, and as of the 
same date the Terminal corporation exe 
cuted a 99-year lease to the Railway 
of the Newtonville Lead, and also of 
all the industrial tracks then located 
or thereafter to be located on the main 
tract or terminal property. That lease 
was promptly recorded; but the Rail- 
way’s deed was withheld from record, 
because the warranty of a clear title 
might be breached by reason of the after- 
acquired property clause contained in 
the mortgage of the Brinson Railway to 
the Farmers Loan & Trust Co. That 
deed was recorded b¥ order of the court 
during the pendency of this suit. 

The mortgage of the Terminal cor- 
poration te the Equitable Trust Co. as 
trustee incumbers the property “de- 
scribed in and conveyed by” the deed 
from Mulherin, and then proceeds to give 
the same description by metes and 
bounds as was given in the Mulherin deed. 
It also incumbers 87 acres of adjoining 
land outside of the main tract. The 
mortgage is made subject to “any and 
all rights, interests, and equities” that 
the Railway may have to the railroad 
extending from Newtonville to the point 
where it enters the main tract, and 
also subject to the lease from the Ter- 
minal corporation to the Railway. The 
mortgage excepts 352 acres, lying within 
the main tract, which the Terminal corpo- 
ration had ¢onveyed to various grantees. 
The Newtonville Lead is not included 
among these exceptions. The mortgage 
purports to give a first lien on all the 
property incumbered by it. It also con- 
fers on bondholders the privilege of con- 
verting bonds into lands, but that priv- 
ilege is subject to the limitations, among 
others, that the bonds should be deposited 
with the trustee at least 60 days prior 
to a semiannual interest period, and that 
the Terminal corporation should select 
the land to be conveyed. The bondhold- 
ers were not made parties defendant. 
The court ordered the mortgaged prop- 
erty sold as an entirety 


Error Ascribed 


To District Court 


The principal contention on this ap- 
peal is that the District Court erred in 
including the so-called Newtonville Lead 
im the decree of foreclosure and sale, 
because, as it is argued, that strip of 
land was not covered by the mortgage. 

The deed from Mulherin to the Termi- 
nal corporation conveyed the main tract 
or terminal property, describing it by 
metes and bounds, but it expressly ex- 
cepted and excluded from the convey- 
ance the Newtonville Lead, which at that 
time was owned by the Railway. Ap- 
pellee’s mortgage adopted the descrip- 
tion of the main tract contained in the 
Mulherin deed, and then also particu- 
larly described the main tract by metes 
and bounds, but in the language of the 
Mulherin deed. That mortgage, however, 
did not expressly except the Newtonville 
Lead, but was made subject to it and 
to all rights of the Railway under its 
lease from the Terminal corporation. 
Appellee contends in support of the de- 
cree that the mortgage includes the 
Newtonville “Lead in plain and unam- 
biguous terms, because it was within 
the boundaries of the main tract, and 
was not expressly excepted; and that 
the particular description in the mort- 
gage governs, because the reference to 
the description contained in the Mul- 
herin deed was general, and made for 
the purpose of showing source of title 
or locality. 

We are of opinion that the description 
in the mortgage is ambiguous, and that 
a proper case is presented for an in- 
quiry into the attendant facts and cir- 
cumstances in order to ascertain the 
intention of the parties. The mortgage 
does more than refer to the Mylherin 
deed for locality or source of title, for 
the particular description in the mort- 
gage is taken literally from the descrip- 
tion in the deed. Hatcher v. Mining Co. 
(Ky.), 282 s. w. 1182; James River etc. 
Power Co. v. Old Dominion Iron & Steel 
Corporation, 138 Va. 461. When the 
mortgage is examined in the light of the 
intention of the parties, it is clear, as 
it seems to us, that the description con- 
tained in it does not include the New- 
tonville Lead. A part of the Newton- 
ville Lead lies outside the main tract, 
and therefore is not covered by the metes 
and bounds description. That was a 
small part, it is true, but it was a very 
important part, because without it the 
larger part as well as the industrial 
tracks would be without an outlet. 


Land Declared Ordinarily 


Not Appurtenant to Land 
Appellee argues that this small and 
necessary part would be included in the 
mortgage as an appurtenance. To say 
the least, that is a doubtful legal 
proposition, because ordinarily land is 
not appurtenant to land. The mortgage 
included the 87-acre tract that was not 
acquired from Mulherin, but adjoined the 
main tract on the south, and it is not 
open to doubt that the part of the New- 
tonville Lead lying outside and to the 
west of the main tract would also have 
been included in the mortgage if, the 
intention had been to include it. The 
reasons that part of the Newtonville 
Lead was not so included were that the 
title to it was supposed to be subject 
to the Brinson mortgage, and that the 
mortgage here involved was intended to 
be a first lien on unincumbered property. 
There is no suggestion that the lease 





} expired when the foreclosure suit was 
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was withheld from record in bad faith, | 
and the existence of the 
gage was as potent a reason for not 
recording it at the date of appellee’s 
mortgage as it was in the beginning. 

The Terminal corporation, at the date 
of its mortgage, had the same title to 
that part of the Newtonville Lead lying 
outside the main tract that it had to 
the larger part lying inside, and the 
same reasons which would induce it not 
to include the outside part would like- 
wise induce it to include the inside part. 
It is said that the clause making the 
mortgage subject to the lease of the 
entire Newtonville Lead would be mean- 
ingless if that property was not covered 
by the deed. But we do not think this 
follows, because the lease covered also 
the industrial tracks, which were parts 
of the main tract, and which admittedly 
were included in the mortgage. Other 
portions of the main tract were excepted, 
but they were only such as previously 
had been conveyed by the Terminal cor- 
poration. If the Newtonville Lead had 
not been conveyed, manifestly it should 
not have been included in the exception 
clause. 





Brinson mort- 


Sale as Entirety 


Found Not in Error 

Other assignments are to the effect 
that the decree was erroneous, because 
the bondholders were not made parties 
defendant, and thereby given an oppor- 
tunity to convert their bonds into land; 
and that the court erred in ordering the | 
mortgaged property to be sold as an 
entirety instead of in parcels. In our 
opinion these assignments are not well 
taken. The privilege of the bondholders | 
referred to could only be exercised by 
notice prior to an interest-paying period, 
and the lands which could be had in 
exchange were to be selected by the 
Terminal corporation. These privileges 


begun, because in the nature of things 
they could not then be exercised. The 
trustee was entitled to bring suit as a 
representative of the bondholders. It 
was within the discretion of the court 
whether to sell the mortgaged property 
as a whole or in separate parcels. It 
does not appear that that discretion was 
improperly or injudiciously exercised, but 
on the contrary, the court found that 
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the property was worth more as a whole 
than it would be if divided. 

The decree is reversed, and the cause 
remanded with directions for further 
proceedings not inconsistent with this 
opinion, 

April 1, 1927. 


Insurance Not Ended 
On Transfer of Receipt 


Company Must Pay en Policies | 
Covering Loss of Silk | 
Cocoons. 


GLOBE & RUTGERS FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
PLAINTIFF IN ERROR, V. KING a 
SILK FILATURE; CIRCUIT CourRT OF AP- 
PEALS, 9TH CIRCUIT, No. 4896. 

The liability of an insurance company 
was not terminated by the fact that the 
warehouse receipt for insured silk co- 
coons were placed in the insured’s cred- 
itor’s bank as a pledge, the warehouse 
receipt not being endorsed as required 
by its terms to constitute a transfer of 
title to the goods, the appellate court 
held in this review in error to the United 
States Court for China, notwithstanding 
a provision in the policies that if the 
insured property pass from the insured 
otherwise than by will or operation of 
law the insurance ceases. 

Fleming, Allman & Worthington and 
G. W. McEnerney for plaintiff in error; 
Chickering & Gregory, George  Sellett 
and B. S. Shuman for defendant in error. 

Warehouse Destroyed. 

Judge Dietrich delivered the opinion of 
the court (Gilbert, Rudkin and Dietrich, 
Circuit Judges), as follows: 

On January 27, 1924, in Shanghai, 
China, a fire destroyed the Hsin Kong 
Godown, or warehouse, together with 
its contents. In it the plaintiffs, who 
were engaged in the silk filature busi- 
ness, had stored 115 piculs of cocoons, 
of a value in excess of Shanghai taels 
25,000, and covered by three several pol- 
icies of fire insurance, aggregating that 
amount, issued by the defendant, Globe 
& Rutgers Fire Insurance Co. Upon de- 
mand of the insurer, the question of the 
extent of the loss was submitted to arbi- 
tration, resulting in an award of the 
full amount of the policies. Thereafter 
it denied all liability, and plaintiffs 
brought this suit. Upon comprehensive 
findings of fact, the court gave the 
plaintiffs judgment, from which de- 
fendant brings error. 

The principal defense below and here 
is predicated upon a clause in the pol- 
icies which provides that, “If the interest 
in the property insured pass from the 
insured, otherwise than by will or op- 
eration of law, the insurance ceases to 
attach as regards such property. The 
material facts may be briefly stated. 
Plaintiffs did business largely on credit, 
borrowing in the main, if not exclusively, | 
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from one Kuo, who was a friend of one 
of them, and a relative of another. Kuo, 
in turn, borrowed part of the funds 
thus furnished from a local bank. His 
credit was such that the bank honored 
his overdrafts, but, in accordance with 
a banking practice, at the end of the 
year and shortly before the fire oc- 
curred, he was called upon to take up his 
overdraft, amounting at the time to ap- 
proximately taels 20,000. 
Bank Held Papers. 
The plaintiffs, being indebted to him 


for double that amount, turned over to 


him, without endorsement, the ware- 
house receipt they held covering the 
cocoons, together with the insurance 


policies, and he delivered them in the 
same condition, together with his prom- 
issory note for substantially the amount 
of the overdraft, to the bank. The bank 
held the papers at the time the fire oc- 
curred, but immediately thereafter re- 
turned them to the plaintiffs. The re- 
ceipt contains a provision requiring the 
“chop” or endorsement of the plain- 
tiffs as a condition to the transfer of the 
goods to a third person. The validity of 
a delivery without endorsement is in 
controversy; but for the purposes of the 
case we assume, but do not decide, that 
it was effective for the use intended by 
the parties. Undoubtedly, we think, it 
was the understanding of the plaintiffs, 
of Kuo, and of the bank that the receipt 
was to be held as a pledge in the nature 
of collateral security. By a translation 
from Chinese into English, of plaintiffs’ 
written claim made after the fire oc- 
curred, defendant seeks to put them in 
the poistion of characterizing the trans- 
action as one of mortgage, by 
title was transferred; but the correct- 
ness of this translation is challenged by 
a competent witness for plaintiffs, and 
in view of all the circumstances, we 
agree with the lower court that title to 
the property did not pass. Arguing that 
even if this view be taken, the trans- 
action had the effect of qualifying and 
reducing the interest plaintiffs had in 
the insured property at the time the 
policies were written, the insurer con- 
tends that for that reason it operated to 
terminate the insurance. 
Language Interpreted. 

The position might be well taken were 
the clause under consideration as broad 
as are similar provisions frequently 
found in modern policies. But it will be 
noted that the language here does not 
provide for termination in case of any 
change of interest, or in case the insured 
ceases to be the sole and unconditional 
owner, or to have complete ownership, 
or to remain in exclusive possession. 
The provision is only that the insurance 
ceases in case “the interest in the prop- 
erty insured passes from the insured”; 
that is, as we interpret the language, 
the entire interest. Undoubtedly, the 
plaintiffs had legal title to, and a very 
substantial interest in, the property at 
the time it was detsroyed. 

Under the familiar principles of in- 
surance law that a policy is to be con- 
strued strictly against the insurer, and 
that where reasonably possible, for- 


| feitures are to be avoided, we are of the 


opinion that the transfer for collateral 
purposes of the warehouse receipt did 
not operate to terminate the defendant’s 
obligations. Royal Exchange Assurance 
Co. v. Thrower, 240 Fed. 811; Mackintosh 
v. Agricultural Fire Ins. Co., 150 Cal. 
440. 


In Joyce on Insurance, Vol. 4, p. 3854, 
the learned author says: 

“Many of the policies enumerate 
changes in title which will avoid them, 
while others contain stipulations against 
change of title framed in general terms 
of prohiibtion. In all cases where the 
policy contains a condition as to alien- 
ation, the exact language of such con- 
dition must be carefully examined in or- 
der to ascertain the intent of the parties 
and their rights under the contract.” 

Cooley’s Brief Cited. 

In Cooley’s “Briefs on the Law of In- 
surance,” Vol. II, P. 1733, it is said: 

“But a conidtion like this, which 
merely prohibits a sale or transfer in 
general terms, is to be distinguished 
from a clause which provides that a 
policy shall be void on any sale, trans- 
fer, or change of title in the property 
insured. A condition which prohibits a 
sale and conveyance in general terms 
is construed to require a transfer of the 
whole of insured’s interest in order to 
vitiate the policy.” 

See also May on Insurance, Vol. I, p. 
557; Phoenix lIusurance Co: v. Law- 
rence (Ky.), IV Metcalfe 9; Hitchcock v. 
Northwestern Insurance Co., 26 N. Y. 
68; Gibb v. Fire Insurance Co. (Minn.), 
61 N. W. 137; Blackwell v. Miami Valley 
Ins. Co. (Ohio.), 29 N. E. 278; Marts v. 
Cumberland Ins. Co, 44 N. J. 478; 
Cowan v. Iowa State Ins. Co., 40 Iowa 
551; Com. Union Ins. Co. v. Scammon 
(Tll.), 12 N. E. 324, 

In view of our assumption that the 
mere delivery of the warehouse receipt 
was effective, certain of the assignments 
respecting exclusion of tendered testi- 
mony need not be discussed. There be- 
ing no substantial proof of agency, it 
was not error to decline defendant’s 
offer to prove that one Chong attempted 
to bribe an adjuster. 

March 21, 1927. 

Judgment affirmed. 


Lower Duty Applied i 
To Rock Crystal Beads 








New York, April 16.—In a decision 
just handed down by the United States 
Customs Court, sustaining a claim of the 
May Co., Los Angeles, certain genuine 
rock crystal beads unstrung, suitable for 
use in the manufacture of jewelry, are 
held to have been erroneously returned 
for duty by the collector at the rate of 
45 per cent ad valorem under paragraph 
1403, 1922 Tariff Act. Duty should have 
been taken, Judge Sullivan rules in his 
opinion in the importer’s favor, at only 
20 per cent ad valorem under the provi- 
sions of paragraph 1429 of the same act. 

(Protest 199461-G-6182). 
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Salvage 
Awards 


Decision Cites Factors to Be Considered 
In Fixin g Award for Salvaging Vessel 





Right to Compensation Is Determined for Service Ren- 
dered Disabled Steamship. 





MERRITT & CHAPMAN DERRICK & WRECK- 
ING COMPANY V. UNITED States, No. 
B-71; Court oF CLAIMs. 

In determining salvage awards the 
factors to be considered are, as stated 
by this court, the value of the vessel 
and cargo salved, the perils and dan- 
gers of her situation when accepting 
service, the dangers incident to the per- 
formance of the service, the value of the 
salvors’ outfit, th actual expenses _in- 


nent facts and circumstances connected 
with and incident to the situation in- | 
volved. 

Judge Booth delivered the opinion of 
the court, the full text of which follows: 

The plaintiff, a West Virginia corpora- 
tion engaged in rendering salvage serv- 
ice, sues for an award for such services 
rendered to the steamship Graf Walder- 
see. The plaintiff mantains a large fleet | 
of steamers, derricks, tenders, and other 
necessary and modern equipment for the 
sole purpose of salvaging distressed and 
stranded vessels. The personnel of its 
organization is complete and efficient. 
In order to be within easy access, two 
stations have been established, one at | 
New York and the other at Norfolk, 
Va., the plaintiff being enabled to per- 
form both harbor and offshore service. 

An Ex-German Vessel. 

The steamer Graf Waldersee was an 
ex-German vessel. She was in the pos- 
session of and operated by the United 
States under an international arrange- 
ment between the allied and associated 
powers, Germany, and the United States. 
At the time of the accident here involved 
she was engaged in transport service 
under the direction of the War Depart- 
ment, and manned by officers and crew | 
of the United States Navy under the ju- 
risdiction of the Navy Department. 

On June 11, 1919, the Graf Waldersee 
was en route to Brest, France, from New 
York. There were 600 people on board, 
40 officers, 550 men and 10 passengers, | 
as well as 3,200 tons of coal and about 
1,500 tons of provisions. She carried no 
other cargo, the voyage being destined 
for the transport of American troops 
from abroad to the United States. At 
a point about 25 miles from Ambrose 
Lightship, in latitude 42 degrees 17 min- 
utes north and longitude 73 degrees 18 
minutes west, the steamer Rodondo dur- 
ing a fog ran into her, striking her on 
her port side about 350 feet from the | 


bow. The collision occurved at 10:59 
o’clock p. m. The collision was a se- 
rious one. The damage occasioned by | 


the Rodondo threatened the safety of | 
the Graf Waldersee and her crew. The 
immediate danger was in fact so immi- 
nent that at 11:02 p. m. S O S alls | 
were dispatched, 10 of the ship’s life- 
boats had been lowered, and all non- | 
serviceable members of the crew and 
passengers had been lined up in readi- 
ness to go to the lifeboats. 
Situation Was Critical. 

The area of the Graf Waldersee dam- 
aged was at the coal bunkers alongside 
the fireroom, and the fireroom was im- 
mediately filled with water to such an 
extent that within a comparatively 
short time steam pressure was reduced 
to the extent that the foghorn was barely 
audible at a distance of 500 feet. The 
vessel’s winches were without power and 
the lights were all out. Radio trans- 
missoin was available only through emer- 
gency sources, and, taken all in all, the 
situation was most critical. Designated 
members of the crew worked heroically 
in an effort toward temporary repairs; 
collision mats, tarpaulins, blankets, mat- |, 
tresses, hammocks, and all other avail- 
able factors were employed in stuffing 
up the hole in an effort to save the ship. 
The steamer Patricia, a sister ship of 
the Graf Waldersee, responded to the 
ship’s SO S and arrived alongside about 
12:43 o’clock the following morning. At 
this moment nearly 100 of the ship’s 
crew and all passengers were in the 
lifeboats, and at 1:03 o’clock were taken 
aboard the Patricia, thus fully attesting 





the fact of imminent peril to the vessel 
itself. 

Without going into infinite detail, we 
may observe at this point that despite 
the efforts of the crew, working stead- 
ily with the resources at hand, the water 
continued to advance, coming in first in 
one place and then another, until finally 
the commanders of the vessel reached a 
decision to tow the damaged ship to the | 
nearest beach. At 3:20 a. m. the Patricia 
made fast two 8-inch hawsers and the 
towage started. About 7 o’clock in the 
morning the tugs Holtex and Margaret 
Sanford arrived; both took a line to 
Graf Waldersee and assisted in the tow- 
ing. In the early morning hours of 
June 12, 1919, the plaintiff was requested, 
through the office of the commandant 
of the third naval district of New York, 
to go at once to the assistance of the 
Graf Waldersee. The plaintiff’s steamer | 
Resolute, being immediately ready for 
service and fully equipped with both 
crew and wrecking appliances, put out 
from Stapleton, Staten Island, at 3 
o’clock a. m. and arrived alongside the 
Graf Waldersee at 7:20 a. m. She was 
then in tow 22 miles southeast of Am- 
brose Lightship in 16 fathoms of water. 
Her engine room was full of water, with 
18 feet of water in hold No. 5, 15 feet 

Began Pumping Water. 

The Resolute at once attached herself 
to the ship and placed on board her two 
6-inch pumps and began pumping from 
700 to 750 gallons of water a minute. 
At 9:30 a. m. the personal effects of the 
erew of Graf Waldersee were placed on 
board the Resolute, and at 10:20 a. m. 
the plaintiff added the towage service 
of the tug Juno in the effort to reach a 
beach. At 10:45 a. m., after having been 
towed 2215 miles, she was beached at a 
point 2 miles from the south shore of 
Long Island, near Long Beach. She 
lay with her head toward the beach, rest- | 
ing on a sandy bottom in 6% fathoms 
of water forward and 7 fathoms aft. 
The Patrica was unable to complete the | 











beaching of the ship because of danger 
to herself. Beaching was accomplished 
by the ship’s own momentum, aided by 
the tugs. She dropped her own bow 
anchor; the Juno carried out her stern 
anchor and carried back the persons on 
board the Patricia to the ship, after 
which the Patricia continued on her way, 

Following the beaching of the ship 
the plaintiff found it necessary to require 
assistance, and in response to a call 
therefor the plaintiff dispatched the 
wrecking barge Chittenden in tow of the 
steamer Chapman Brothers, both vessels 
reaching the wreck about 7 p. m. on the 
12th. On the morning of the 14th plain- 
tiff’s steamers Rescue and Relief joined 
its fleet, the latter carrying the plaintiff’s 
superintendent of salvage, who immedi- 
ately took charge of operations. 

Vessel Is Saved. 

The findings disclose in detail what 
was thereafter done. It is not denied 
that the plaintiff, by employing all its 
immediate resources and through the in- 
strumentality of powerful pumps and sea 


divers, succeeded finally in bringing 
about such a condition that about 3 
o’clock p. m. the Graf Waldersee was 


afloat, and thereafter towed by the plain- 
tiff’s and Government’s vessels until fin- 
ally placed on dry dock on the afternoon 
of June 19. It is fairly conceded by the 
defendant that the services rendered by 
the plaintiff were substantial and per- 
formed expeditiously, and while the as- 
sertion is made that the dangers of the 
situation were more potential than real, 
the principal objection to a claimed 
reward is a protest against its ascertain- 
ment upon a percentage basis. 

The Graf Waldersee was a steel twin- 
screw steamship, 561.2 feet long, 62.2 
feet in width, and 37.7 feet in depth. 
She was built in 1898 in Hamburg. Her 
gross tonnage was 13,193 and her net 
8,375. She was easily worth $1,500,000. 
She was at the time of the accident 


| especially available as a troopship, hav- 


ing been refitted for the purpose. The 
cost of repairing the damage done her 
totaled $81,814.39, and coal to the amount 
of $25,808 was saved. The value of 
plaintiff’s vessels and equipment em- 
ployed in the service is accurately given 
in Findings VIII and IX, togethere’ with 
damages sustained, as well as the cost of 
operations. 
Entitled to Award. 


Deducible from this record is the indis- 
putable conclusion that the plaintiff is 
entitled to a most substantial award. 
The plaintiff’s vessel, the Resolute, re- 
sponded promptly, and, while emergency 
measures of real merit had taken place 


| prior to her arrival and the distressed 


vessed was in tow, these facts in nowise 


| discredit or seriously minimize the serv- 


ice of the plaintiff from its inception to 
the colse of the successful salvage of 
the ship. The plaintiff was experienced 
in salvage seryice. Its crew, divers, and 
men were expert in the same. The 
stranded ship and its crew, while effici- 
ently cooperating with all the plaintiff did, 
nevertheless recognized the commanding 
importance of the plaintiff’s presence and 
yielded willing obedience to its adopted 
measures of obtaining relief. As said 
by the court in the case of the City of 
Worcester, 42 Fed. 16. 

“An important element which enters 
into the determination of the amount due 
upon the libel in rem is the fact that 
each salvor is an owner of a valuable 
plant which is constantly ready for serv- 
ice and equipped with a crew which is 
constantly under pay. The calls for sal- 
vage service are occasional. The neces- 
sity of the expenditure of wages and 
repairs is continuous. The City of Wor- 
cester had the prompt benefit of a large 
plant, which was itself in some danger 
of injury.” 

Salvage Successful. 

It is manifestly idle to hazard a pre- 
diction as to what might have happened 
if the plaintiff’s service had not been 
available. The salvage service was suc- 
cessful, the ship was saved, and the 
record is replete with facts which clearly 
disclose her perilous situation and im- 
iment danger of total loss. Salvage 
awards are difficult to harmonize. The 
cases establish no uniform amount. In 
reaching conclusions the facts of the par- 
ticular case invariably determine the 
sum. The established precedent point 
out the factors to be considered, viz: The 
value of the vesesl and cargo, salved, 
the perils and dangers of her situation 
when accepting service, the dangers in- 
cident to the performance of the service 
by the salvor, the value of the salvor’s 
outfit, the actual expense incurred by the 
salvor, and all other pertinent facts and 
circumstances connected with’ and inci- 
dent to the situation involved. Salvage 
service, in so far as all the cases cited 
in the brief indicate, is not to be predi- 
cated upon a fixed percentage basis. 

A service of this character involves 
an -ld oft-repeated rule of including a 
sum over and above expense and profit 
sufficiently reasonable to encourage the” 
service and take into consideration the 
important fact that any award whatever 
depends absolutely upor success. When 
one is willing to hazard, as was done in 
this case, almos’ its complete organiza- 
tion and equipment upon the single fac- 
tor of success, and finally succeeds as 
the primary agency in sa,ing a vessel of 
sul. .antial worth, the awar? to which it: 
is entitled is, in our opinion. to be fixed at 
a sum commensurate with the actual 
work involved and the results accom- 
plished. 

The plaintiff contends for an award of 
$150,000. With this contention we dis- 
agree. It is, under the facts of the casé, 
more than the record justifies; $92,500, we 
think, is sufficient. A careful analysis 
of the record does, in our opinion, sustain 
an award for this sum, and judgment will 
accordingly be awarded the plaintiff for 


$92,500. It is so ordered. 

Moss, judge; Graham, judge; Hay, 
judge; and Campbell, Chief Justice, 
concur. 


April 4, 1927, 
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Postal Service 


Mr. Black Supports 
Amendment to Limit 
Mexican Immigration 


Makes Public Statement Sent 
in Response to Request 
to Oppose Proposed 
Measure. 


Representative Black (Dem.), Clarks- 
ville, Tex., in a statement issued on 
April 14, announced his support of the 
proposed amendment to the Immigra- 
tion Act to extend the quota restrictions 
to Mexico. The amendment has been pro- 
posed by Representative Box (Dem.), of 
Jacksonville, Tex., and Mr. Black’s state- 
ment was made in reply to resolutions 
recently adopted by several Texas organ- 
izations, opposed to the amendment. 

The full text of Mr. Black’s statement 
follows: 

Representative Eugene Black, of 
Texas, received resolutions today from 
certain clubs of San Antonio, Tex., ask- 
ing him to oppose the amendment to the 
Immigration Act proposed by Represen- 


tative John C. Box, of Texas, which seeks 
to place Mexican immigration under the | 


provisions of the quota restrictions now 
applicable to European immigration. 

In replying to these resolutions Mr. 
Black gave out the following statement: 


I am a supporter of the ciforts of my 
friend and colleague, Hon. John C. Box, 


member of the Committee on Immigra- 
tion, House of Representatives, to amend 
the immigration laws so as to have the 
quota provisions apply to 
Mexican immigration, also to immigra- 
tion from Cuba and Haiti. 

I am also opposed to the efforts of 
certain interests in Texas to have the 
literacy test and contract labor provi- 
immigration laws 


restriction 


sions of our present 


relaxed in so far as they affect Mexican | 


immigration. 
I understand that the Southwest Cham- 


ber of Commerce, with headquarters in | 
San Antonio and some other commercial | 


organizations in Texas have called a 


meeting to take place at Austin, Tex., | 
sometime during the present month, to 
which meeting all the Texas members | 


of Congress have been invited, to discuss 
ways and means of modifying the pres- 
ent restrictions on Mexican immigration. 


I, of course, appreciate the courtesy | 


of an invitation to attend this meeting, 
but I shall not be present, because I am 
not in sympathy with the plan and pur- 
poses of the meeting. I wish it to be 
distinctly understood that I am entirely 
friendly to the Mexican people and am 
in very cordial sympathy with their ef- 
forts to develop their country in their 
own way, but at the same time I feel 


very earnestly that it would be a great | 
social and economic mistake to throw | 


down the bars to Mexican immigration 
into the United States. 

From a sociai point of view 
only be said as an objection that their 
racial characteristics are very different 
from those of our people and would not 
harmonize. 

From an economic: standpoint it need 
only be said as an objection that the most 


serious problem now in the ficld of ag- | 


riculture is over-production. The use of 
improved machinery, notably the gaso- 
line tractor, has carried the volume 


farm production beyond the increase in | 


population and consumption, 
lower prices. 


leading to 
I have given a great deal 


of thought and study to the present diffi- | 


culties of agriculture and it seems to me 
that from almost any angle we approach 
it, we meet the problem of a surplus and 
as I see it, the very best we can do, this 


it need | 


Commemorative Stamps 
To Be Issued in August 


Oral announcement has been made by 
the Post Office Department that the 
Postmaster General, Harry S. New, has 
approved the issuance of two new com- 
memorative postage stamps. The stamps 
are expected to be placed on sale in Au- 
gust. Final selection of the events to 
be commemorated has not been definitely 
decided. It was said, however, that these 
stamps will commemorate certain his- 
torical events that took place in the 
States of New York and Vermont. 

These details are now being worked 
out with officials of the Post Office De- 
partment. The stamps, it was said, 
would probably be of the two-cent va- 
riety. 


Silk Imports Barred 
By England in Mails 


Regulations Except One 
Sample of Same Range or 
Color in Small Pack- 
age. 

[Continued from Page 1.] 


prohibited. 


ples” mails the 


conditions: 


subject to 


bona fide trade samples of silk or arti- 
ficial silk yarns, tissues, ribbons, 
cords, and trimmings, and of raw 
and silk or artificial silk waste. 

(2) The gross weight of each package 
must not exceed 16 ounces. 

(3) Each packet must bear 
} name and address of the consignee and 
must also be addressed “c/o The Officer 
of Customs and Excise, Mount Pleasant 
Depot, General Post Office, London, E. 
| C.,” and be conspicuously marked with 
particulars of the contents, 


silk 





a statement that they are bone fide trade 
samples. 

(4) A fee of 64d. 
duty, if any, payable on the contents of 
the packet will be collected on delivery. 

Samples Admitted Duty Free. 


accordance with the above provisions 
will be admitted free of duty if within 
the limits indicated below: 

(a) Tissues (other than ribbons) in 
lengths not exceeding one yard, irrespec- 


vedge. 


rates of duty, such as cords, gimps, etc., 
in lengths not exceeding one yard. 
(c) Ribbons in lengths not exceeding 





than nine inches. 


not exceeding four ounces. 
Liability to Forfeiture. 
Silk and artificial silk goods imported 
by the sample or other prohibited post 
| otherwise than in accordance with the 


provisions of this notice will be liable | 


to forfeiture. 

In all cases only one sample of the 
same range or color will be 
free of duty. 


above does not apply to goods liable to 
lace and embroidery duty. 


The foregoing modifies the informa- | 
tion appearing under the item “Great | 


| Britain and Northern Ireland” on page 
211 of the annual Postal Guide for 1926. 


Services Established 
By Mail Messenger 


problem of a surplus will be with us to | 


a more or less extent for several years 
to come. 
Therefore it is 


manifest that if we 


throw down the immigration bars, for | 
purposes of admitting cheap labor to | 


work on the large farms and ranches and 
bring into cultivation more lands we 
multiply the difficulties of dealing with 
our surplus farm products. 

I am in sympathy with the develop- 
ment of west and southwest Texas, but 


let that development come in the regular | 


and orderly way. 
It would be a great mistake to artifi- 
cially stimulate it by a flood of cheap 


labor from Mexico or from any other | 


country. 


Special Delivery Service 
Arranged With Estonia 


A new special delivery mailing service 
with Estonia has been inaugurated by 
the Post Office Department, the 
Assistant Postmaster General, W. Irving 
Glover, has just announced. 
cents, in addition to the regular postage 
will be charged for the service, Mr. 
Glover said. 

The full text of Mr. 
ment follows: 

Effective April 15, 1927, articles (regis- 
tered or unregistered) in the regular 
mails (letters, 
ter, commercial papers, and samples) ad- 
dressed for delivery in Estonia will be 
given the benefit of special-delivery serv- 
ice wh.» prepaid 20 cents, in addition to 
the regular postage, by United States 


special-delivery or other stamps affixed | 


to each article. 

The envelopes or covers of articles 
intended for special delivery in Estonia 
should have affixed labels reading, “Ex- 
pres (Special delivery).” However, until 
a supply of the said labels can be secured 
from the Fourth Assistant Postmaster 
General, Division of Equipment and Sup- 
plies, the articles should in all cases be 
marked in red ink “Expres” directly be- 
low but never on the stamps 


Second | 


A fee of 20 | 


Glover’s announce- | 


post cards, printed mat- | 


| Postoffice Department  An- 
nounces Six New Routes and 
Three Changes. 


The Post Office Department has just 


senger: service. 


lows: 

,Mail Messenger service established: 

Alaska—278004. 
dicial Division), 
often as required. 
1927. 

Illinois—236088. Woodhull, to 106718, 
| 0.2 mile, as often as required. 
| April 16, 1927. 

Iowa—243880. Parkersburg, to 106- 
723, 0.08 mile; 106717, 0.18 mile, includ- 
ing direct transfer service between de- 


as required. From pone 16, 1927. 

Louisiana—249358 Ellendale, to 
| 112801, 0.11 mile, 
From April 16, 1927. 

Minnesota—241358. Ely, to 
| 0.32 mile, as often as required. 
| April 16, 1927 

Pennsylvania—210995. Mason and 
Dixon, to 102789, 0.03 mile, as often as 
required. From April 16, 1927. 

Changed: 

; Towa—243093. Dallas and Melcher, to 

106721, 0.75 miie, ineluding exchanges 
of mail between the post office at Dallas 
and Melcher, Iowa, 0.25 mile. Service 
is restated as follows: Between Dallas 
and 106721, at Melcher railroad station 
(n.o.), 0.9 mile; between Melcher and 
| 106721, 0.13 mile, including exchanges 
of mails between the Dallas and Mel- 
cher, Iowa, post offices, 0.76 mile. 

Utah—269021. American Fork, to 
108745, 0.35 mile and 108757,, 0.62 mile. 
Service is restated to omit 108745, 0.35 
mile. From March 19, 1927. 

West Virginia—216243. Owens, to 
105751, 0.57 mile. Service is restated to 
include service between the post office 
and 103771. 





From 


cas 


comprehensive effort has been made 
to list its multifarious activities, or 
to group them in such a Way as to ( 
present a clear picture of what the is 
Governmer.t is doing. 





regular mails (except samples) is now | 
Small packages containing | 
bona fide trade samples of such goods | 
may, however, be imported in the “sam- | 
following | 


(1) The concession will be confined to | 


braids, | 


the full | 





including | 
| their net weight and tariff category and | 


in addition to the 


Bona fide trade samples imported in | 


tive of the width from selvedge to sel- ! 


(b) Piece goods liable to ad valorem | 


| 212 yards provided that they are snipped | 
at the edges at intervals of not more | 


(d) Yarns, raw silk and waste silk— 


admitted | 
The procedure described | 





announced approval of nine orders call-, | 
| ing for various changes in the mail mes- 


The full text of the list of changes fol- | 


College (Fourth Ju- | 
to 113788, 0.27 mile, as | 
From February 22, | 


From | 


pots, when necessary, 0.11 mile, as often | 





as often as required. | 


110723, | 
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vast organization has never 
been studied in detail as one piece 


administrative mechanism. No ernment costs, 


lay, that the money 
objects which they 
being 


—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 





NHE people of the United States are 
not jealous of the amount their Gov- 
if they are sure thev get 
what they need and desire for the out- 
is being spent for 
y approve, 
applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 
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Topical Survey 


National 
activities, is a 
our 


bureaus of th: 
grouping related 
which will enable 
and that it gress provides for them. 
and professions here and abroad. 
~CALVIN COOLIDGE, 


1913-1921. 1923- 


Common Carriers and Wire Communication 
Regulated by Interstate Commerce Commission 


Topic 7—Transportation 


First Article—Interstate Commerce Commission. 


in this series of articles presenting @ 
Topical Survey of the Government are shown 
the practical contacts between divisions and 
bureaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. The first topic cov- 
ered was Public Health. In the second group 
of the series the Government functions relat- 
ing to Foreign Relations were outlined. In the 
third group, Federal activities in aid of Edu- 
cation were exploined. The fourth group told 
of the Financial Activities of the Government. 
Conservation was discussed in the fifth group, 
and in the sixth group Industry was consid- 
ered. The present group deals with Trans- 
portation. 


By John J. Esch, 
Chairman, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


OMMON earrier transportation is a form of in- 
dustrial activity which, because of its direct 
relation to commerce and to the welfare and 
development of the country, is endowed with 

a public character. Being public, the agencies engaged 
in such transportation are accorded certain special 
pr ivileges not enjoyed by strictly private industries, 
but,’on the other hand, they are subject to certain spe- 
cial obligations, including the public regulation of their 
rates, charges, and practices. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is the body 
which has been created by the Congress to exercise 
this regulatory authority over interstate common car- 
rier transportation by railroad by certain other trans- 
portation agencies. Originally consisting, in 1887, of 
only five members and having extremely limited au- 
thority, the membership of the Commission has been 
increased successively to seven, nine, and eleven, and 
its duties and authority have been greatly enlarged. 
The number of its employes has increased from eleven 
in 1887 to over nineteen hundred at the present time. 

* Ba %* 

The Commission’s organization consists of a Secre- 
tary, who is its general administrative and executive 
officer, and of the following Bureaus: Accounts, Ad- 
ministration, Finance, Formal Cases, Informal Cases, 
Inquiry, Law, Locomotive Inspection, Safety, Service, 
Signals and Train Control Devices, Statistics, Traffic, 
and Valuation. 

While the enumeration of these bureaus indicates in 
a general way the scope of the Commission’s organiza- 
tion, it gives only a rough idea of its varied activities. 
Most of these Bureaus are in turn divided into sections 
which handle particular phases of the work of the 
particular Bureau of which they are a part. There are 
also special boards known as the Board of Reference, 
Board of Referees, and Board of Compensation. 

* * * 
(THE various bureaus and boards report to the entire 

Commission or to one of the six divisions thereof 
created under authorization of Congress. Each of such 
divisions consists ordinarily of three members of the 
Commission and, with respect to the matters duly al- 
lotted to it by the full Commission, has the same juris- 
diction and powers and is subject to the same duties 
and obligations as are conferred or imposed by law 
upon the full Commission. However, any order or 
other action taken by any of these divisions is subject 
to review by the full Commission. 

The Commission’s principal activities have had to 
do with railroads and terminal facilities of every kind 
used in connection therewith, although it now has juris- 
diction also over pipe-line companies engaged in the 
transportation of oil or other commodities except water 
and gas; telegraph, telephone and cablé companies 
operating by wire or wireless; express companies; 
sleeping-car companies; and common carriers by wat 
when operating under a common control, managemen 
or arrangement for continuous carriage or shipment i 
connection with rail carriers. 

* * * 

One or more of the following fundamental require- 
ments of the Interstate Commerce Act are involved 
in practically every proceeding before the Commission 
affecting freight rates: 

1, That the railroads shall file with the Commis- 
sion, and print and keep open to public inspection, all 
their rates, fares, and charges for transportation sub- 
ject to the Commission’s jurisdiction; that such pub- 
lished schedules or tariffs shall not be changed except 
in the manner and form provided for in the Act; and 
that while in effect they shall be strictly applied to all 
shippers alike without discrimination. 

2. That the published rates, fares, and charges 
be just and reasonable in and of themselves. 

8. That they shall not be unduly discriminatory as 
between persons, localities, or commodities. 

* & +£ 


hall 


‘PHE carrier is under obligation to collect, and the 

shipper to pay, the published tariff charges, what- 
ever they may be. If a shipper considers that such 
published charges are unreasonable or otherwise in 
violation of the Interstate Commerce Act, he has the 
right to file a formal complaint with the Commi 
with a view to having those charges modified and to 
securing an award of reparation on past shipments 
where the rates complained of are shown to have re- 
sulted in damage to the shipper or where, as in the 
case of an unreasonable rate, damage attaches 
matter of law. 


Such a complaint, after service upon the inter 


ion 


as a 


ted 


carriers, is set down for public hearing, generally at 
a place convenient to the complainant. Under the 
Commission’s liberal rules of procedure a shipper may 
present his own case if he so desires and need not 
employ an attorney. The hearing is usually conducted 
by one of the Commission’s examiners, who afterwards 
prepares a report embodying his recommendations to 
the Commission as to the disposition to be made of 
the case, which report is served on the parties. Dur- 
ing the year ended October 31, 1926, nearly 1,600 of 
such hearings were conducted and over 300,000 pages 
of testimony were taken. 
ie oo. ' 

After considering the record in the light of the 
cxaminer’s report and of any exceptions that may be 
filed thereto, and after permitting the parties to be 
heard in oral argument thereon, if they so desire, the 
Commission reaches its conclusion and enters a final 
report and order, which is binding on the carrier. Ques- 
tions of law are subject to review by the courts, but 
the Commission’s findings with respect to matters ly- 
ing within its administrative discretion as, for example, 
its finding with respect to the reasonableness of a rate, 
will not be disturbed by the courts if supported by an; 
substantial evidence. 

With a view to expediting the disposition of formal 
complaints where the essential facts are not contro- 
verted, the Commission within recent years has insti- 
tuted a so-called shortened procedure under which, if 
the parties desire to waive their right to an oral hear- 
the facts and argument may be submitted in 
writing. 


ing, 


* BS * 

VWANY persons have the erroneous impression that 
the Commission has the power arbitrarily and 
summarily to require a carrier to reduce or change 
ts rates. As a matter of fact, even if the Commission 
were convinced of the unlawfulness of some particular 
vate brought to its attention, it could not by order 
equire that rate to be changed except after full hear- 
ng of all interested parties in a formal proceeding. 

However, the Conimission also entertains informal 
complaints and in many cases is successful in securing 
a voluntary adjustment of situations which might 
otherwise have resulted in a formal complaint. It also 
frequently institutes general investigations on its own 
motion where certain conditions affecting a considerable 
territory have given rise to general complaint. Pur- 
suant to a resolution of Congress, the so-called Hoch- 
Smith Resolution, it has instituted a comprehensive 
investigation inte the entire rate structure of the 
country. 

* * Bs 

In all proceedings the burden of justifying rates 
increased since January 1, 1910, is on the carrier. 
Where carriers propose changes in existing rates the 
Commission, upon protest of interested shippers or 
upon its own initiative, has the power to suspend the 
operation of the new schedules for a period of seven 
months pending investigation. 

Under the amendment to the Interstate Commerce 
Act by the Transportation Act, 1920, the railroads, to 
use the language of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, have been placed to a greater extent than ever 
before “under the fostering guardianship and control 
of the Commission.” With a view to maintaining an 
adequate transportation system and to meeting the 
needs of the commerce of the country, the Commission 
is required to initiate for the carriers as a whole, or 
in rate groups, rates that will in the aggregate yield 
a fair return to the carriers under honest, efficient, 
and economical management and reasonable expendi- 
tures for maintenance of way. 

a ok 

HIS requirement goes only to the net return from 

the aggregate of the rates in a particular rate 
group. Particular rates or classes of rates within such 
@ group are initiated by the carriers and not by the 
Commission. They are subject to~attack before the 
Commision as unreasonable or otherwise unlawful with- 
out regard to the net return which may be produced 
by the whole body of rates within the group. 

The Commission may fix maximum and minimum 
rates and may even fix rates for traffic moving wholly 
within a State where it is necessary to do so in order 
to remove unjust discrimination against interstate com- 
merce. It supervises the carriers’ issues of securities, 
their car supply and distribution, their joint use of 
terminals, their construction of new and abandonment 
of old lines, and their accounts 3 and records: 

* * & 

In addition with the foregoing activities the Com- 
mission has been required to investigate, ascertain, and 
report the value of all property owned, or used by 
every common carrier subject to the act and has been 
engaged in that task for some years. It is also 
charged with the enforcement of various statutes de- 
signed to promote the safety of employes and travelers 
upon railroads. 

These statutes relate to railroad accidents, equip- 
ment of cars and locomotives with prescribed safety 
appliances, the inspection of locomotive boilers, the 
hours of service of railroad employes engaged in or 
connected with the movement of trains, the installa- 
tion of block-signal and train-control devices, and the 
issuance of regulations with respect to the transporta- 
tion of explosives and other dangerous articles. 

Tomorrow, W. V. Hardie, Director, Bureau 

of Traffic, Interstate Commerce Commission, 

will tell of the activities of his Bureau. 
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M AKING a daily topical survey of all the 

Government, 
work 
citizens to under- 
stand and use the fire facilities the Con- 
Such a survey 
will be useful to schools, colleges, business 


President of the United States, 
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Bulletin No. 
tinuing this office, effective April 15, 


One Post Office Established 


And Three Discontinued 


pearing in 
| 1927, is rescinded. 


The Post Office Department has just | Florida: 
announced the establishment and discon- | Effective 
tinuance of fourth class post offices in | Sumica. 3 
Massachusetts, Florida, Mississippi, and | cee: 
Tennessee, | to Vaiden. 

The full text of the Department’s an- Mn akAGA 
nouncement follows: 105743. 

Established—Fourth Class: to Straight I: 

Massachusetts: She!donville, Norfolk | —— 

County, No. 2, Frankiin. The order ap- | * Not moncy 


4 


April 30, 


Beatty, 


Smokey, 


rk. 


Effective April 30, 1927. 


Effective April 30, 


order office. 


14353, discon- 


Stolen Money Order Forms 


Reported as Recoveret 


Discontinued—Fourth Class: 


Kieco, Polk County, 23201. 
1927. 


The 
eral, 


Mail to 





| of examinations 


At, STATEMENTS Herein Are GIVEN ON OrriciAL AUTHORITY ONLY 
AND WitHout COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY. 


Fraud Order Is Sill 
Against Racing Lottery 


of the Pos’ Office De- 
Bonnelly, has just 


The Solicitor 
partment, Horace J. 
announced that a fraud order has been 
issued against Box 11, Brockville, On- 
tario, Canada, charging sale of lottery 
tickets on what the promoters claimed 
to be the “Kentucky Derby, Churchill 
Downs, Louisville, Ky., October 1, 1927,” 
in which successful holders of tickets, 
which sold at $1 a draw, were guar- 
anteed cash prizes totaling $25,000. 

The full text cf the Solicitor’s 
nouncement follows: 

On April 15, 1927, a fraud order 
issued against Box 11, Brockville, 
tario, Canada. 

All mail addressed to the 
cern should be returned to senders 
stamped “Fraudulent: Mail to this ad- 
dress returned by order of Postmaster 
General”; 
to the said concern 
certified or = 


an- 


was 
On- 


said con- 


should be issued, 


Digests Announced 
“Por Examinations 


Civil Service Commission Is- | 


sues Data on Tests for 
Five Positions. 


The Civil Service Commission made 
public on April 16 the following digest 
announced within 


ist few days: ; 
Petroleum technologist (production or 
refining) at $3,800 a year, associate pe- 


| troleum technologist (production or re- 


| fining) 
| fining) at $2,400 r year, 
| education and experience required. 


| plications must be on file w'th the Civil | 


| D. Cc, 


| of Agriculture, 


at $3,000 a year, assistant pe- 
(production or re- 
Department of 
jJuty in Washington, 
,eld. Certain specified 
Ap- 


troleum technologist 


Interior, for 
in the 


the 
D. Gy oF 


Commission at Washington, 
not later than April 26. Sub- 
jects to be rated: Education, training, 
and experience, 70 sper cent; publica- 


Service 


30 per cent. 
exhibits assist 
at $2,400 a year. Pre- 
experi- 


Junior 


requisites: At least two years’ 


| ence in office administration and super- 


| of practic 


| include /one 


vision; and in addition, at least one year 
“al experience in preparing and 
educational exhibits at State 
fairs, itions, and on other similar 
occasions; or any combination of the 
two aboye lines of experience which w ill 
year of exhibits presenta- 
Applications must be on file with 


displa) 


tions. 


| the Civil Service Commission at Wash- 


| ington, D. C., 


not later than April 26. 


Subjects to be rated: Education and ex- 
perience, 70 per cent; thesis (to be filed 
| with the application), 30 per cent. 


; year, Special Agent, Class 2, at 


Tests for Special Agents. 
Special Agent, Class 1, at $2,400 a 
$2,700 


a year, Special Agent, Class 3, at $3,000 


| a year, Intelligence Unit, Bureau of In- 


ternal Revenue, Treasury Department. 
Certain~ specified training and experi- 
ence required. Applications must be on 
file with the Civil Service Commission 
at Washington, D. C., not later than 
April 30. 
competitors yill be stated on their ad- 
mission cards, and will be about 10 days 
after the close of receipt of applications. 
Competitors will be rated on mental” 
tests, report writing on a subject con- 


| nected with the duties of the position, 


and their training, experience, and fit- 


| ness. 


| 





2. 


Third Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
R. S. Regar, has just announced 
Carroll County, | the recovery of stolen money order forms 
Mail | printed for the post office at Olton, Tex. 


| The full text of the announcement fol- 


Scott County, 1 oe 
1927. Mail! °° 

| In 

1927, blank domestic 

i Nos. 


money-order 


the Postal Bulletin dated April 6, 
forms 
17201 to 18000, inclusive, were re- 


Principal, Normal Training Depart- 
ment, Indian Service, for duty 
kell Institute, Lawrence, Kans., at $2,- 


100 a year, less $240 a year for quar- | 
Certain specified | 


ters,fuel, and light. 
education and experience required. Ap- 
| plications must be on file with the Civil 
Service Commission at Washington, D. 
C., not later than April 30. The date 
for assembling of competitors will be 


oa on their admission cards, and will | 


b» about 10 days after the close of re- 
| cetpt of applications. Subjects to be 
rated: Pedagogy (questions on educa- 
tional problems of , today’ and normal 
school methods), 50 per cent; education, 
| training, and experience, 50 per cent. 

Land Appraisers. 

Senor Land Appraisal Aid at $1,860 a 
year, Assistant Land Appraiser at $2,- 
409 a year, Associate Land Appraiser at 
$3,000 a year, Land Appraiser at $3,800 
a year, Interstate Commerce Commis- 


| sion, for duty in Washington, D. C., or | 


in the field, under the act, providing for 
the valuation of the property of com- 
mon carriers. Certain specified train- 
ing and experience required. Applica- 
tions must be on file with the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission at Washington, D. C., 
not later than May 3, 1927. Competi- 
tors will not be required to report for 
| examination at any place, but will be 
rated on their education, training, ex- 
| nee, and fitness, on a scale of 100. 

Assistant Social Economist (Legal Re- 


Preeony Children’s Bureau, Department | 


of Labor, at $2,400 a year. 
specified education and experience re- 
quired. Applications must be on file 
with the Civil Service Commission at 
Washington, D. C., not later than May 
3. Subjects to be rated: Education and 
experience, 70 per cent; thesis or pub- 
lications (to be filed with the applica- 
tion), 30 per cent. 


Certain 


Postmasters Given Leave 
To Attend Texas Convention 


The First Assistant Postmaster 
eral, John H. Bartlett, has just 


Gen- 
an- 


ported stolen from the office at 
Olton, Tex. 

The Department is now advised of the 
recovery of the forms, and postmasters 
are requested to correct their records ac- 


cordingly. 


les 


|} ment of the 


and no money orders payable | 





| There 
| whose principal work is the treatment of 
| trachoma and other eye diseases. 


ant, Department | ; 
their 
| of treatments were given in the dispen- 
| saries. 
| week of September 4 and ending Decem- 
; ber 25 
; ments were given 
| pitals. 


| and stages of the disease and the lat 


beds. 
| facilities for the care of the tuberculous 


The date for assembling of | 


| the old Fort Simcoe 


at Has- | 


| Salary Increases 





{mmigration 


—_——_—. l oem 


a 


Staff of Physicians 
Is Maintained for 
Treating of Indians 


Total of 91 Hospitals and 
School Infirmaries Are 
Under Bureau of In- 


dian Affairs. 
The Bureau of Indian Affairsy Depart- 
Interior, now maintains 91 
hospitals and school infirmaries, has 120 
full-time physicians engaged in medical 
work in the hospitals and in the field, 
and 64 contract physicians doing part- 
the Bureau stated on April 15. 
sanatorium 
schools are maintained for the treatment 


time work, 


Twelve sanatoria and 
with a total capacity of 
there 


of tuberculosis, 
814 beds. The 


“is great need for more facilities for the 


3ureau says that 


care of tuberculous as the present facil- 
ities are not sufficient to care for all who 
apply for such care and treatment.” 
The full text of the statement follows: 
The Affairs 
tains 91 hospitals and school infirmaries, 


Bureau of Indian main- 
and has 120 full-time physicians doing 


medical work in the hospitals and in the 


| ae 
; need, and 64 contracts physicians devot- 


tt ing part of their time to medical work 
he | 


at schools, 
physicians 


among the Indians, 
also 10 


largely 
are special 
Each 
physician is accompanied by a nurse and 


| they move from place to place rendering 


surgical and medical relief to those of- 


| flicted with trachoma. 


Dispensary Treatments. 


During the fiscal year 1926, a total of 


| 30,606 patients were treated in Indian 


Service hospitals and sanatoria with a 


| | total of 523,599 hospital-days’ treatment. 
| tions, reports, or thesis to be filed with 


| In addition to the patients treated in 
| the application), | 


the hospitals, thousands were treated in 


homes and many more thousands 


In the period beginning with the 
1926, 174,518 dispensary treat- 
at the various hos- 
This does not include many more 
treatments given by physicians not in 
charge of hospitals and who_ tredt 


a0, 


| patients in their office. 


Sanatorium Schools. 

The Bureau maintains 12 sanatoria 
and sanatorium schools for the treatment 
of tuberculosis, the former for al! ages 
for those of school age who are suffering 
from incipient tuberculosis and for whom 
modified educational facilities are pro- 
vided. These sanatoria and sanatorium 
schools have a total bed capacity of 814 
There is great need for. more 


as the present facilities are not sufficient 
to care for all who apply for such care 
and treatment. An _ additiongl sana- 
torium is to be provided during the com- 
ing year through the rehabilitation of 
School on Yakima 
Reservation in the State of Washington. 
This will be of material assistance in 
this section of the country. It is hoped 
that additional funds may be made avail- 
able for a sanatorium at Fort Defiance, 
Arizona, and for other points. 

The Bureau has a force of 38 field 
matrons and 12 field nurses provided for 
work among the Indian homes. The 
field nurses are replacing the field 
matrons as rapidly as possible and the 
number is being increased as fast as 
conditions will permit. These field nurses 
and field matrons are doing a great deal 
of good among the Indians and are gain- 
ing their confidence and inducing them 
to accept the medical and surgical relief 
furnished through Indian Service physi- 
cians and hospitals. They are also 
teaching them personal hygiene, home 
sanitation and facts relating to disease 
prevention . 


Given 
In Federal Engraving Plant . 


Salary increases from 55 cents to 60 
cents an hour for 1,200 employes of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, were 
announced orally at the Department of 
the Treasury on April 16. 

A change also in the system of work 
was announced whereby the production 
of the numbering division was increased 
so as to effect a saving of about $105,000 
a year. The raise of salary, however, 
which affects not only employes of the 
numbering division, but other persons 
in grade two and the clerical mechanical 
service in the Bureau, it. was explained 
is more than the saving effected by in- 
creased efficiency. 
nounced that leaves of absence will be 
given to postmasters who desire to at- 
tend the convention of the Texas “Post- 
masters’ Association, to be held at 
Wichita Fills, Tex., on May 19, 20 and 
21, 1027. 

Leave of absence is granted, without 
application therefor, to postmasters who 
desire to attend the convention of the 
Texas Postmasters’ Association to be 
held at Wichita Falls, Tex., on May 19, 
20 and 21, 1927. Offices must be left in 
charge of competent and duly bonded 
employes. 

The actual time required to attend the 
convention, including traveling time both 
ways, will be allowed with pay and not 
charged against annual leave, but upon 
a postmaster’s return to his office he 
must promptly report to the inspector in 
charge of the division in which his office 
is-located the number of days absent. 
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